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Announced  By  Editor  &  Publisher 

Negotiations  Concluded  Dec.  1  Mark  Elimination  from  Field  as  Separate  Publication  Paper  Established 

in  1 894 — Second  Paper  to  be  Consolidated  in  Two  Years 


1912  meant  magazine  advertising  and  one 
of  the  foremost  figures  in  the  newspaper 


PURCHASE  of  The  Fourth  Estate  and  By  ARTHUR  ROBB  meant  magazine  advertising  and  one 

its  immediate  consolidation  with  Edi-  _  of  the  foremost  figures  in  the  newspaper 

tor  &  Publisher  were  consummated  at  words  with  due  respect  for  sense,  it  is  oped  some  new  fields  of  advertising  income  business  (then  and  now)  is  reported  to 
noon  of  Dec.  1  by  the  president  of  the  doubtful  that  any  publication,  rich  or  poor,  that  had  been  only  slightly  worked  by  the  have  said  fifteen  years  ago  that  he  did  not 
Mitor  &  Publisher  Company,  and  Palmer,  has  ever  set  such  rigid  standards  and  other_  papers.  His  paper  prosper^  believe  that  a  newspaper  campaign  to  com- 
DeWitt  &  Palmer,  of  New  York,  news-  maintained  them  so  religiously  as  did  The  moderately  until  his  death  in  1923  and  bat  the  magazine  supremacy  as  a  national 
paper  brokers,  acting  in  the  interests  of  Fourth  Estate  from  1894  to  1924.  was  continued  by  Mrs.  Dare  until  January,  advertising  medium  could  possibly  succeed, 

the  Feco  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  and  Possibly  the  present  denouement  can  1925,  when  it  was  purchased  by  James  W.  Newspaper  circulations  for  the  most  part 


the  Feco  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  and 
J(^  T.  Fenlon,  trustee,  owners  of  The 
Fourth  Estate. 

That  paragraph  closes  one  long  chapter 
and  opens  another  in  the  history  of  the 
journalism  devoted  to  serving  the  daily 
newspapers  and  their  allied  interests. 

The  Fourth  Estate,  established  in  1894 
by  Ernest  F.  Birmingham,  represented  a 
new  and  welcome  thought  to  the  news¬ 
paper  makers  of  33  years  ago.  It  pro¬ 
posed  to  devote  itself — and  it  did — to 
printing  a  weekly  digest  of  the  news  of 
the  daily  newspapers  of  America  and  of 
the  advertising  interests,  comprising  then 
a  few  national  advertisers,  a  few  more 
advertising  agencies,  and  a  handful  of 
pioneer  special  representatives.  The  Fourth 
Estate  was  born  in  a  day  when  the  solic¬ 
itor  who  could  stand  at  the  bar  longer 
than  his  prospect  or  his  competitors  came 
away  with  the  contracts  of  advertising. 
Its  first  issue  carried  as  news  numerous 
notes  that  daily  newspapers  here  and  there 
across  the  country  were  installing  “Lino¬ 
type”  machines.  It  was  vigorous  in  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  Mauve  Decade  press 
agent  and  its  vehement  editorials  directed 
against  an  agency  house  organ  selling 
space  in  its  columns  to  newspapers  in 
exchange  for  newspaper  space  to  adver¬ 
tise  a  patent  medicine,  were  worthy  of 
the  best  efforts  of  picric  personal  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Serving  the  field  also  at  that  time  were 
Niwspaperdom,  a  quiet  little  monthly 
magazine,  sensibly  and  ably  edited  by  the 
late  Charles  S.  Patteson  and  dealing 
largely  with  the  problems  of  the  small 
daily  and  weekly  plublisher ;  and  the 
Jowrudist,  which,  under  the  virile  editor- 


were  counted  with  ways  that  were  dark 
and  tricks  that  were  vain.  Newspaper 
advertising  columns  reeked  with  the  copy 
of  nostrums  claiming  the  impossible  and 
cheating  the  poor  of  thousands  of  dollars 
annually.  Local  merchants  took  a  big 
portion  of  their  advertising  appropriation 
and  invested  it  in  trading  stamps,  telling 
the  consumer  that  he  was  getting  some¬ 
thing  of  value  without  expenditure  on 
his  part. 

The  time  was  certainly  ripe  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  clean-up  of  newspaper  conditions 
when  the  present  ownership  took  control 
of  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  opportu¬ 
nities  were  realized  one  by  one,  as  prom¬ 
ised  in  the  new  owner’s  first  issue. 

The  first  major  campaign  was  for 
verified  circulations.  The  Bourne  Law 
was  then  before  Congress,  compelling 
newspapers  to  make  sworn  semi-annual 
statements  of  their  ownership,  executive 
direction,  and  average  circulation  for  the 
preceding  six  months.  It  had  the  support 
of  thinking  publishers,  who  saw  in  the 
campaign  of  advertisers  against  unclean 
medical  copy  the  fore-runner  of  a  de¬ 
termination  to  make  newspapers  prove  up 
their  circulation  claims.  It  had  the  op¬ 
position  of  many  publishers  who  had 
nothing  to  conceal  but  felt  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  taking  an  unwarranted 
liberty  .with  their  private  affairs  in  de¬ 
manding  to  know  the  ownership,  indebted¬ 
ness  and  circulation  of  their  properties. 
Editimi  &  PuBUSHER  took  the  long  view 
and  supported  the  bill,  which  was  enacted 
in  August,  1912. 

The  next  year  or  two  shows  a  growing 
volume  of  copy  in  Editor  &  Publisher 


ship  of  Allan  Forman,  devoted  itself  be  traced  in  small  part  to  that  rigidity  Brown.  Its  name  was  changed  to  Adver-  in  which  publishers  set  forth  with  pride 
largely  to  affairs  of  the  news  and  edi-  although  other  causes  were  more  potent,  tistng  and  it  was  continued  as  a  fortnightly  their  sworn  statements  of  circulation  to 
tonal  men.  The  Journalist  was  the  older  Editor  &  Publisher  entered  the  field  until  July  of  that  year  when  it  was  con-  the  government. 

of  the  two,  having  been  established  in  under  that  name  in  the  Spring  of  1901,  solidated  with  Editor  &  Publisher.  Another  notable  development  of  the 

1884,  while  Newspaperdom  made  its  ap-  in  direct  competition  with  _  The  Fourth  In  the  meantime,  the  daily  newspapers  same  period  was  the  launching  of  co- 
pearance  in  March,  1892,  following  the  Estate.  It  continued,  making  slow  but  of  the  country  had  discovered  that  both  operative  campaigns  by  newspapers  serv- 

convention  of  the  American  Newspaper  steady  progress  under  the  management  of  Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  ing  a  certain  territory  to  establish  them- 

Publishers  Association.  J.  B.  Shale  until  1907,  when  its  first  great  Estate  had  a  considerable  audience  among  selves  as  logical  media  for  national  adver- 

Prosperity  did  not  perch  immediately  advance  was  made  in  the  purchase  of  the  the  advertising  space-buyers  throughout  tisers  seeking  to  sell  goods  in  that  area, 
upon  the  shoulder  of  The  Fourth  Estate.  Journalist  from  Allan  Forman.  No  great  the  country  and  both  took  on  new  weight  This  idea,  developed  by  Mr.  Brown  and 
For  several  years  its  income  just  about  immediate  prosperity  ensued,  for  there  was  and  prosperity  from  the  volume  of  news-  executed  in  Editor  &  Publisher  adver- 
met  expenses  and  left  its  publisher  enough  great  rivalry  between  the  two  major  papers’  promotion  copy  to  supplement  the  tising  columns,  was  the  first  step  in  the 
to  buy  the  necessities  of  life  for  himself  antagonists  in  the  field  of  reporting  the  space  already  contracted  for  by  the  supply  present-day  plan  of  selling  go^s  ter- 
*nd  family.  It  squeezed  through  the  tight  affairs  of  journalism  and  there  were  and  equipment  firms.  ritorially  as  in  a  zone.  Even  today. 


comers,  appeared  every  week,  continued  at  that  time  few  newspaper  publishers  Measured  by  present  standards,  the 
policy  of  terse  news,  economical  head-  who  had  much  faith  in  advertising  as  volume  was  not  great.  When  Editor  & 
lines  anid  an  editorial  page  which  often  applied  to  their  businesses.  Publisher  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Brown 

sparkled  with  home-made  and  clipped  hu-  Newspaperdom  had  continued  as  a  in  April,  1912,  the  total  advertising  income 
oor.  Its  advertising  rules  from  the  first  monthly,  with  several  changes  of  owner-  for  the  year  previous  had  been  a^ut  |16,- 
were  drastic,  even  in  the  light  of  present-  ship.  In  1912,  it  fell  into  financial  diffi-  000  and  circulation  showed  an  actual  net 


Measured  by  present  standards,  the  after  fifteen  years,  the  full  opportunity  for 
volume  was  not  great.  When  Editor  &  research  in  this  branch  of  advertising  is 
Publisher  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Brown  hardly  realized,  and  a  number  of  new 
in  April,  1912,  the  total  advertising  income  territorial  campaigns  by  newsnapers  have 
for  the  year  previous  had  been  about  |16,-  been  started  during  the  past  two  years. 
000  and  circulation  showed  an  actual  net  The  third  great  wave  of  the  assault 


<hy  censorship.  Its  publisher  rewrote  copy  culties  and  its  purchase  was  consummated  of  little  more  than  1,000  at  a  dollar  a  which  was  to  bring  Editor  &  Publisher 


to  meet  his  requirements  and  refused  it  by  H.  Craig  Dare  and  associates,  Mr, 


It  divided  the  field  fairly  evenly  indisputably  to  the  front  was  the  cam- 


if  the  advertiser  declined  to  admit  his  Dare  having  previously  sold  a  part  inter-  with  The  Fourth  Estate  at  that  time,  but  paign  against  the  trading  stamp  evil 


fight  to  such  supervision.  Blacks  were  est  in  the  paper  to  establish  his  own  ad-  great  development  was  ahead. 


Under  the  direction  of  the  late  W’.  D. 


|>boo.  Only  Caslon  type  appeared  either  vertising  service  agency.  Though  handi-  Those  were  stirring  days.  The  old  Showalter,  then  managing  editor  and 

®  editorial  or  advertising,  and  it  was  capped  by  partial  blindness,  Mr.  Dare  editorial  order  vyas  dying  and  the  new  later  editor,  this  publication  undertook 

effectively.  In  such  matters,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  now  on  editors  were  leaving  the  paths  of  personal  a  state-by-state  attack  upon  this  mer- 

*fith  regard  to  purity  of  English,  accuracy  the  staff  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  changed  journalism.  They  were  learning  to  be  chandising  abuse  and  within  three  years 

of  spelling  and  punctuation,  economy  of  the  paper  to  a  fortnightly  issue  and  devel-  business  men.  National  advertising  in  had  damaged  it  beyond  repair,  ^^ere 


4 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate 


legislation  could  not  be  obtained,  tlie 
opinion  of  the  public  and  the  publishers 
was  brought  to  hear  upon  the  merchants 
and  the  stani))  companies,  their  Helds 
steadily  contracting,  finally  quit  business. 

Out  of  the  Bourne  law  agitation  and 
the  sentiment  of  advertisers  came  the 
organization  which  in  1914  was  to  be 
named  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
Editor  &  Pcbi.ishek  championed  the 
idea  of  audited  circulations  from  the 
beginning  and  became  a  charter  member 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  What  has  hapiieiied 
since  in  this  line  of  newspaper  activity 
needs  no  telling  now.  Less  than  half  a 
dozen  newspapers  of  first-rate  impiirtanee 
to  the  advertiser  today  remain  outside  the 
A.  B.  C.  ranks. 

Also  in  1914,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
territorial  campaigns  which  had  begun 
in  Editor  &  Publisher,  came  the  Gilt- 
Edge  List  organized  by  Jason  Rogers, 
then  publisher  of  the  New  York  Globe, 
and  converted  after  a  few  months  into 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
This  move  was  also  fostered  by  Editor 
&  Publisher  as  a  necessary  step  in  the 
effort  to  make  the  national  advertiser 
conscious  that  the  daily  newspaper  was 
his  cheapest  and  most  direct  road  to 
market.  While  neither  the  Bureau  nor 
Editor  &  Publisher  has  ever  laid  claim 
to  more  than  a  modest  share  in  the  ac¬ 
complishment,  both  can  point  with  pride 
to  the  fact  that  national  advertising  in 
daily  newspapers  has  increased  from 
$50,000,000  in  1914  to  $235,000,000  in 
1926.  That  didn’t  just  hapiien!  Certainly 
Editor  &  Publisher  helped  a  lot. 

Within  five  years  the  voice  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  had  made  itself  heard 
throughout  the  land.  Its  circulation  had 
more  than  tripled  since  1912 ;  its  adver¬ 
tising  income  had  increased  500  per  cent 
— and  practically  every  cent  had  been 
ploughed  back  into  the  property.  It 
looked  like  an  amazing  accomplishment 
in  1917,  and  it  was,  but  the  future  held 
unthinkable  surprises. 

W^r  descended  upon  the  nation  in 
1917.  The  staff  was  riddled  by  enlist¬ 
ments  and  the  demands  of  other  indus¬ 
tries  for  war  workers,  but  the  paper’s 
progress  was  not  retarded.  In  those  days 
was  laid  the  beginning  of  the  present 
organization  and  by  1918  and  1919, 
Editor  &  Publisher  had  presented  to 
the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields  a 
service  which  had  been  dreamed  of  but 
regarded  as  beyond  achievement.  .At 
an  exjiense  which  would  have  appalled 
a  cautious  publisher,  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  statistics  were  gathered 
for  all  daily  newspapers,  and  a  territorial 
survey  by  market  areas  was  presented 
showing  the  comparative  circulation  in 
each  area  of  the  newspapers  and  of  the 
principal  magazines  and  class  media. 

Coming  before  the  buyers  of  space  at 
a  time  when  they  had  been  convinced 
by  war  successes  of  the  value  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  at  a  time  also  when 
onerous  income  tax  schedules  induced 
expenditures,  it  helped  to  produce  the 
greatest  volume  of  business  that  the 
newspapers  had  ever  seen.  It  was  in 
fact  almost  twice  as  much  as  they  had 
ever  seen. 

.Advertisers  who  had  advertised  to 
spend  their  profits  found  that  their  ad¬ 
vertising  piled  up  more  profits  for  them 
to  spend  and  faster  than  they  could  spend 
them.  A  new  future  opened  before  them. 
The  case  of  national  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  was  proven! 

The  market-area  plan  of  advertising 
and  sales  was  to  receive  another  major 
help  from  Editor  &  Publisher  in  the 
state  market  surveys,  showing  each  city 
where  a  daily  newspaper  was  published 
with  the  surrounding  area  from  which 
its  merchants  derived  sales.  This  series 
of  articles  began  in  1919  and  continued 
through  1922,  when  all  of  the  important 
market  areas  of  the  country  had  been 
surveyed,  many  of  them  in  revised  form. 
By  that  time,  many  newspapers  were 
alive  to  the  importance  of  market  in¬ 
formation  and  merchandising  help  in  the 
sale  of  nationally  advertised  goods.  The 
volume  of  such  information  that  is  to¬ 
day  available  in  codified  form  in  news¬ 
paper  offices  and  in  the  annual  Market 
Guii®  of  Editor  &  Publisher  is  breath¬ 
taking,  when  one  considers  that  in  1917 
it  had  no  existence. 
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Many  of  these  statistical  data  and 
other  information  were  in  1921  compiled 
for  the  first  time  in  Editor  &  PuBLiSHia 
International  Year  Book,  which  in 
the  intervening  six  years  has  more  than 
doubled  in  size  and  is  in  daily  use  in 
newspaper  and  advertiser  and  agency 
offices  throughout  the  land. 

Since  1924,  efforts  have  been  concen¬ 
trated  upon  obtaining  a  satisfactory 
basis  for  tabulating  and  stating  the  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  of  newspapers.  These 
statistics  had  no  concrete  existence 
prior  to  1923,  when  Editor  &  Publisher 
presented  figures  for  about  500  news¬ 
papers  covering  the  first  six  months  of 
that  year.  Since  then,  semi-annual 
tabulations  have  been  made  and  the 
table  covering  the  first  six  months  _  of 
1927  contained  the  names  and  classified 
figures  of  more  than  1,300  dailies,  most 
of  which  four  years  ago  did  not  have 
in  their  own  offices  the  information  that 
they  now  supply  freely  for  publication. 
Paralleling  the  development  of  13  years 
ago  in  circulation,  there  are  now  several 
movements  on  foot  to  establish  what 
Editor  &  Publisher  has  long  advocated 
as  a  necessity — an  organization  which 
can  maintain  standards  for  defining  and 
measuring  newspaper  advertising  space, 
and  supply  this  information  to  publishers 
and  advertisers  who  subscribe  for  it. 

With  that  accomplished,  the  major  field 
of  newspaper  production  for  which  gen¬ 
erally  useful  statistics  are  lacking  is 
that  of  cost-finding  and  financial  ad¬ 
ministration.  This  has  received  much 
vigorous  attention  from  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  interest  in  it  has  been  in¬ 
creased  by  the  income  tax  laws  com¬ 
pelling  publishers  to  knovv  the  intimate 
details  of  their  business,  but  outside  of 
the  successful  pioneer  efforts  of  the  In¬ 
land  and  Southern  publishers’  associa¬ 
tions,  publishers  are  chary  of  exchanging 
such  information.  They  were  equally 
reluctant  to  tell  their  circulations  fifteen 
years  ago  and  some  of  them  maintain  to¬ 
day  that  publication  of  linage  figures 
comes  under  the  head  of  “giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy.”  Ihe  general 
feeling  in  the  craft,  however,  is  that 
expressed  by  J.  P.  Morgan  many  years 
ago,  to  the  effect  that  business  will  have 
to  wear  clothes  with  glass  pockets. 

Throughout  all  of  these  efforts  to 
supply  glaring  deficiencies  in  the  field’s 
knowledge  of  itself,  attention  has  never 
been  taken  for  a  moment  from  the  news 
service.  A  corps  of  correspondents  has 
been  built  up  throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  the  principal  foreign 
capitals,  and  the  editorial  budget,  sta¬ 
tistical  service  aside,  today  rivals  the 
total  income  of  ten  years  ago.  Tele¬ 
graph,  cable  and  radio  are  used  without 
stint  to  bring  the  latest  news  to  the 
subscriber,  who  stands  more  than  10,000 
strong  today  where  he  stood  a  meagre 


thousand  in  1912,  when  the  new  era  be¬ 
gan. 

During  much  of  this  titanic  upheaval 
of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  struc¬ 
ture,  The  Fourth  Estate  continued  to 
travel  the  path  that  it  had  known  so  well 
since  1894.  It  resented  the  Bourne  Law 
and  the  A.  B.  C.  as  unwarranted  prying 
into  the  intimate  affairs  of  puhlishers. 
It  ridiculed  the  fluff  and  overlooked  the 
real  merit  in  the  market  area  idea. 
Until  recent  years  it  left  statistics 
severely  alone,  continuing  to  tell  in  terse 
paragraphic  news  stories  what  went  on 
in  the  field  from  week  to  week. 

It  was  good  trade  journalism  of  an 
early  model,  but  it  could  not  hold  the 
pace  of  present-day  competition.  It  fell 
inevitably  before  the  economic  law  that 
has  taken  away  so  many  publications 
during  the  past  few  years — that  a  city 
or  an  industrial  field  will  comfortably 
and  satisfactorily  support  one  publication 
alert  to  its  readers’  needs  and  wants ;  it 
will  not  support  two  mediocre  publica¬ 
tions,  and  it  will  ruthlessly  sweep  to  one 
side  the  paper  which  doesn’t  dress  and 
act  the  part  of  living  in  the  present  day, 
sharing  its  joys,  sorrows,  and  dreams 
of  the  future. 

Mr.  Birmingham  retired  from  control 
of  The  Fourth  Estate  in  1925,  and  in 
1926  the  ownership  and  management  was 
assumed  by  H.  M.  Newman,  who  re¬ 
linquished  it  early  this  year  to  a  group 
of  his  associates  headed  by  L.  M.  Zell- 
ner  after  investing  more  than  $60,000  to 
no  good  purpose.  Efforts  have  been 
made  by  these  owners  to  broaden  the 
field  served  by  the  paper  and  to  abolish 
the  stern  restrictions  under  which  it  had 
lived  for  30  years,  but  it  was  finally 
realized  that  success  could  not  come 
along  this  line  except  after  many  years 
and  the  investment  of  considerably  more 
capital  than  was  available. 

Negotiations  for  sale  of  the  paper  were 
instituted  several  weeks  ago  by  Palmer 
DeWitt  &  Palmer  and  this  announcement 
signalizes  the  hauling  down  of  a  flag 
which  for  the  better  part  of  four  decades 
has  been  known  and  honoretl  wherever 
English-language  newspapers  are  read. 
The  old  name  has  been  incorporated  in 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  title  line  and 
under  the  new  title  of  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  AND  The  Fourth  Estate  the 
readers  of  both  piAlications  will  be  given 
a  continued  measure  of  service,  heaped 
high  and  brimming  over  as  in  former 
years  and  increased  in  generous  propor¬ 
tion  to  our  increased  income. 

All  that  the  faithful  readers  of  The 
Fourth  Estate  found  to  delight  them  in 
its  columns  will  be  found  in  the  present 
and  future  issues  of  this  publication. 
All  of  the  service  and  features  that  the 
readers  of  Editor  &  Publishfji  look 
for  each  week  will  be  continued,  in  more 
readable  form  and  in  greater  volume. 


BUYING  CORPORATION 
TO  DISSOLVE 

I  .  r~ 

Co-operative  Organisation,  Founded 
to  Meet  Paper  Panic  in  1920, 
Meet*  No  Present  Need, 
Directors  Find 


The  Publishers'  Buying  Corporation,  or¬ 
ganized  in  1920  as  a  Delaware  corporation 
to  purchase  foreign  and  domestic  newsprint 
~o-(>peratively  for 
publishers  who 
could  not  afford 
to  pay  the  cur¬ 
rent  prices,  will 
be  dissolved  next 
months  if  the 
stockholders  a  c  - 
cept  the  advice  of 
the  directors. 

Feeling  that  the 
need  for  the  cor¬ 
poration’s  serv¬ 
ices  had  long 
since  passed  and 
Aas  not  likely 
to  recur  in  the  VV.  J.  Pape 

near  future,  the 

directors,  meeting  in  New  York,  Dec.  1, 
elected  officers  and  called  a  stockholders’ 
meeting  for  Jan.  23,  1928,  to  act  upon 
the  resolution  dissolving  the  corporation. 
The  meeting  will  be  held  at  19  \V.  44th 
street.  New  York. 

It  was  also  recommended  by  the 
directors  that  the  stockholders  turn  over 
the  funds  in  the  treasury  to  a  committee 
of  three  trustees  to  be  held  for  three 
years  and  used  if  needed  for  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  services  arising  during  that  period 
or  to  be  turned  over  to  charity  if  they 
were  no  longer  needed.  The  directors 
recommenderl  that  the  trustees  be  the  new 
officers  of  the  organization,  elected  as 
follows :  President,  W.  J.  Pape,  IVater- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican  and  American; 
secretary,  J.  H.  Zerbey,  Pottsz’ille  (Pa.) 
Reptihlicatt  and  Morning  Paper;  and 
treasurer,  J.  B.  Finan,  CumherUmd 
(Md.)  Times. 


A.  P.  COMMITTEE  MEETS 


Holds  Routine  Session  in  New  York 
Last  Week 

Members  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Associated  Press  held  a  regular  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  in  New  York  last  week. 
No  statement  was  issued  afterwards,  but 
it  was  said  only  routine  business  was 
discussed. 

In  addition  to  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  W.  J.  Pape,  IVaJerbury  (Conn.) 
Republican,  first  vice-president  of  the 
.A.  P.  and  Richard  Hooker,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Repulylican,  a  director,  were  pres¬ 
ent. 

Committee  men  attending  were:  Gark 
Howell,  Atlanta  Constitution;  Elbert  H. 
Baker,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Frank  B. 
Noyes,  Washington  Star,  and  .A.  P. 
president ;  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  Neiv  York 
Times;  B.  H.  Anthony,  New  Bedford 
Stemd^d;  Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia 
Bidletin;  and  E.  Lansing  Ray,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


TO  INVITE  COOLIDGE 

President  Coolidge  and  Will  R.  Wood, 
Indiana  Congressman,  will  be  invited  as 
the  principal  speakers  at  the  golden  jubilee 
home-coming  celebration  and  banquet  of 
the  Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  Friday  night,  March  9,  1928,  at  the 
Columbia  Club,  Indianapolis 


GLASS  BUYS  BACK  HIS  OLD 
MONTGOMERY  ADVERTISER 

(Bv  Telegraph  to  Kditos  &  Publishes) 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  Dec. 
2nd. — The  Birmingham  News 

last  night  sold  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser  to  Frank  P.  Class  for 
many  years  its  owner  and  editor 
prior  to  1916.  The  transfer  was 
effected  through  Palmer,  Dewitt, 
&  Palmer,  New  York.  Considera¬ 
tion  was  not  announced. 
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FORD  SPENDS  MILUON  IN  HVE  DAY  DRIVE 

Is  Largest  Sum  Ever  Spent  to  Introduce  a  Product — Copy  Appeared  in  2,000  Dailies — Called  Greatest 
Tribute  Ever  Paid  to  Newspaper  Advertising — **Battle  of  Billionaires*’  Begins 
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rpHE  "Hattie  of  Billionaires” 
t  automotive  field  has  begun. 

Opened  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
through  X.  \V.  Ayer  &  Son  with  more 
than  a  million  dollars’  worth  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  nearly  2,000  daily  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  it  fore¬ 
casts  the  keenest  competition  ever  seen 
in  the  advertising  columns  to  meet  the 
public  demand  now  created  for  a  low- 
price  car.  advertising  authorities  pre¬ 
dicted  this  week. 

Ford’s  oj^ning  “teaser”  campaign,  run¬ 
ning  live  full  pages  from  Nov.  28  to 
Dec.  5  has  be-en  “jubilantly  received”  by 
the  General  Motors  Corporation,  Editor 
&  PiBLisHER  was  informed.  The  in¬ 
formant  added  that  after  the  price  of 
the  new  Ford  becomes  definitely  known 
and  its  effect  upon  the  general  market  is 
noted,  increased  advertising  for  Chevro¬ 
let  may  be  expected  in  the  newspapers. 
Using  weeklies  and  dailies,  Chevrolet 
dealer-co-operative  advertising  is  now  ap¬ 
pearing  in  about  8,900  newspapers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  officials  of  the  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company,  handling  the  account. 

The  “jubilant  attitude”  of  General  Mo¬ 
tors  was  explained  as  inspired  by  the 
“ending  of  a  long  period  of  waiting  for 
the  new  Ford  mcxlel.”  It  is  expected  that 
pent-up  purchasing  power  will  at  last 
be  released,  and  that  all  lines  will  bene¬ 
fit.  This  same  feeling  was  strongly  re¬ 
flected  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
this  week. 

Chevrolet  and  Ford  will  be  the  two 
leading  contestants  in  the  low  priced 
field,  those  on  the  inside  say.  Chevrolet 
is  preparing  for  a  real  battle.  Extra 
factory  facilities  have  been  purchased,  in¬ 
cluding  a  new  foundry  at  Saginaw,  Mich. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation  is  said  to 
be  preparing  a  new  four-cylinder  car  for 
the  low-priced  market.  The  Moon  Mo¬ 
tor  Company  also  is  reported  to  have  a 
new  low-priced  “mystery  car”  to  adver¬ 
tise. 

The  Ford  five-day  splash  broke 
records.  Never  before  in  history  has  so 
much  money  been  spent  within  so  short 
a  period  by  a  single  advertiser,  veterans 
of  the  business  pointed  out  this  week 
commenting  on  Ford’s  opening  campaign. 
So  far  as  could  be  learned  by  Editor  & 

1  Publisher  no  weeklies  were  used  in  this 
inaugural  program.  The  list  was  said  to 
be  made  up  of  about  1,900  dailies  in  the 
United  States  and  94  in  Canada. 

The  Canadian  campaign,  while  running 
simultaneously  with  that  in  the  Unitecl 
;  States,  is  entirely  different  in  copy,  which 
was  placed  by  McConnell  &  Fergusson, 

*  with  headquarters  at  London,  Ont.  The 
;  new  model  advertised  in  this  drive  is 
that  produced  by  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  of  Canada. 

According  to  estimates.  Ford  spent  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,150,000  to  introduce  his 
new  model  through  the  newspapers.  To 
this  sum,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Ptifclishers  As¬ 
sociation  estimated  should  be  added 
$400,000  or  $500,000  in  separate  advertis¬ 
ing  placed  by  dealers. 

N.  W.  -Ayer  &  Son  is  maintaining  its 
sphinx-like  reputation.  No  informaton  is 
Wng  given  out  about  follow-up  adver¬ 
tising.  Whether  billboards  and  nraga- 
rines  will  he  added  to  newspapers  is 
pr^ematical.  It  appears  that  Ford  is 
going  straight  to  the  people  through  the 
medium  of  the  daily  press  exclusively. 
Early  this  week  the  General  Outdoor  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company  was  asked  if  any  ar- 
rwgements  had  been  made  bv  Ford  for 
hillboard  advertising  and  a  negative  reply 
ws  received.  In  authoritative  sources 
^  has  been  stated  that  one  of  the  things 
Eord  has  in  mind  is  a  radio  advertising 
Program  through  one  of  the  nation-wide 
chains  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company. 

“The  Ford  announcement  is  expected 
to  be  the  signal  for  he.avy  automobile  ad¬ 


vertising  between  now  and  Jan.  1,”  the 
Bureau  of  .Advertising  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
reported  to  its  members.  The  bureau  de¬ 
scribed  the  campaign  as  “another  illustra¬ 
tion  of  how  newspaper  advertising  can  be 
organized  on  a  country-wide  scale  prac¬ 
tically  over-night.” 

“The  general  feeling  is  that  the  Ford 
advertising  will  liven  up  all  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness,  but  especially  the  automotive  indus¬ 
try,”  Thomas  Moore,  associate  director 
of  the  Bureau,  said  in  an  Editor  & 
Publisher  interview. 

"Mr.  Ford  has  given  the  greatest 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  newspaper 
advertising  and  how  it  can  be  speedily 
mobilized  that  has  been  seen  in  a  genera¬ 
tion.  No  other  medium  but  newspapers 
was  used  and  in  one  week’s  time  every¬ 
body  knows  about  the  new  model,  every¬ 
body  is  talking  about  it. 

“The  whole  campaign  has  been  most 
adroitly  planned  and  gives  everv  indica¬ 
tion  of  being  immediately  effective. 

"It  is  a  tribute  to  the  newspapers  that 
although  copy  was  in  the  hands  of  pub¬ 
lishers  several  days  before  actual  pub¬ 
lication,  there  was  no  leak  anywhere  as 
to  the  details  of  the  new  car.” 

The  day  after  the  campaign  opened  in 
paid  space,  the  publicity  machinery  of 
N.  W.  .Ayer  &  Son  started  functioning. 
On  Wednesday,  Edsel  Ford  demonstrated 
to  more  than  50  newspaper  writers,  pho¬ 
tographers,  press  association  correspond¬ 
ents  and  trade  paper  representatives  the 
new  model  .A  Ford  cars.  Henry  Ford  did 
not  appear  at  the  press  "shcAving”  as 
scheduled,  but  plenty  of  copy  was  ground 
out  for  the  wires,  and  many  pictures 
snapped. 

Newspaper  men  who  feel  strongest 
against  press  agentry  justified  the  Ford 
free  spaee  with  the  following  thought : 

“The  Ford  car  is  as  interesting  to  the 
public  as  baseball.  The  public  demands 


its  news  of  the  diamond.  The  public  de¬ 
manded  news  of  the  new  Ford  model  and 
receive  it.” 

.After  maintaining  strict  secrecy  for 
many  months,  Edsel  Ford,  directed  by 
the  publicity  e.xperts  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  was  very  obliging  and  communica¬ 
tive  on  Wednesday.  The  price  scale 
alone  was  guarded  by  Edsel.  It  was 
released  to  2,000  newspapers  at  midnight, 
Nov.  30. 

.At  the  press  showing  Edsel  spent  more 
than  an  hour  with  the  newspaper  men, 
after  they  had  first  seen  a  three  reel  mo¬ 
tion  pictiiire  describing  production  of  the 
new  car  in  the  fullest  detail.  Following 
the  picture,  the  writers  were  taken  for 
rides  in  the  new  car,  despite  the  fact  that 
a  heavy  rain  and  sleet  storm  was  in  prog¬ 
ress. 

The  Ford  test  drivers  gave  the  news 
men  a  taste  of  what  the  new  car  can  do, 
including  turns  around  corners  at  40 
miles  an  hour  and  more  without  skidding. 
The  cars  were  driven  in  and  out  of 
ditches,  along  railroad  embankments,  over 
corduroy  roads,  high  crowned  gravel 
stretches  and  other  highways  full  of  ruts 
and  piKklles. 

Edsel  Ford  eagerly  questioned  each  car 
load  of  writers  as  they  returned  as  to 
how  they  enjoyed  the  performance.  .All 
assureil  him  they  were  wholly  taken  by 
surprise  at  the  evidences  of  endurance, 
the  smoothness  and  lack  of  vibration 
foiiid  in  the  new  models.  Edsel  chatted 
freely  as  to  his  expeetations  of  future 
business,  touched  on  difficulties  that  stood 
in  the  way  when  the  new  car  was  first 
begun,  and  then,  despite  the  rain,  drove 
an  open  mixlel  bareheadetl  in  order  that 
the  movie  men  might  get  a  little  footage. 

N.  W.  .Ayer  &  Son  was  not  missing 
any  bets  on  possible  free  material. 

Immediately  following  the  insertion  of 
the  first  of  the  new  Ford  advertisements. 


“PUBLICITY*’  STATUES  BEING  USED  IN  WEST 


a  request  was  made  this  week  by  the 
agency  to  all  managing  editors  for  photo¬ 
graphs  and  information  on  how  the  new 
Ford  car  was  received  by  the  public. 
Offer  of  a  credit  line  on  photographs,  if 
used,  was  made. 

Tlie  formal  request  to  editors  read  as 
follows : 

"V\'e  have  reason  to  believe  that  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country,  in  cover¬ 
ing  locally  the  first  public  display  of  the 
new  Ford  automobile,  are  planning  to 
publish  news  photographs  of  the  crowds 
expected  by  Ford  dealers  at  their  show 
rooms  on  the  day  it  is  first  e.xhibited. 

“If  you  are  making  any  such  plans  we 
will  appreciate  greatly  your  sending  us 
a  print  of  the  best  photograph  of  this 
sort  you  may  obtain.  If  we  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  use  this  print  in  any  material  we 
distribute  in  behalf  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  we  will  be  glad  to  see  that  it 
is  credited  to  your  paper. 

“Any  information  you  may  find  it  con¬ 
venient  to  send  on  the  size  of  the  crowds 
seeking  information  about  the  new  Ford 
car  or  on  their  reactions  also  will  be 
appreciated.” 

In  New  York  the  first  announcements 
of  the  new  car  caused  immediate  reper¬ 
cussions  in  Wall  Street.  Conjecture  as  to 
what  effect  Ford’s  plans  would  have  on 
the  automobile  industry  and  on  business 
in  general  was  not  entirely  stopped  by  the 
first  full  pages. 

The  stock  market  had  reacted  in  the 
late  morning  of  Nov.  28  to  the  increase 
in  the  call  money  rate  when  the  Ford 
advertisement  appeared  in  evening  news¬ 
papers.  Some  of  the  motor  stocks  that 
may  be  affected  adversely  by  Ford  com- 
IH'tition  sold  off  rather  sharply,  while  the 
stocks  of  certain  accessory  and  steel  com¬ 
panies  that  may  be  benefited  moved  for¬ 
ward. 

The  shares  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  of  Canada,  which  is  the  only  Ford 
enterprise  whose  stock  is  traded  in,  ad¬ 
vanced  spiritedly  on  the  New  York  Curb 
Market  Tuesday.  Opening  at  605,  it 
dipped  to  601  and  then  rallied  to  635 
at  which  it  closed.  Sales  aggregated 
600  shares,  which  is  an  unusually  heavy 
turnover  for  this  stock.  The  stock’s  low 
of  the  year  is  393  and  its  high  635,  the 
closing  price  of  Nov.  28. 

'  General  Motors,  looked  upon  as  Ford’s 
biggest  competitor,  declined  2*4  points 
Tuesday,  but  the  decline  was  attributed 
largely  to  the  general  selling  movement 
started  by  the  increase  in  the  call  money 
rate. 


NEW  PUBLICITY  COPY 


Photo  shows  “Puhlicity”  statue  that  plays  its  part  in  new  outdoor  advertising 
along  the  highways  of  the  western  states. 


Florida  Agency  Reported  Issuing  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder  Blurbs 

The  Stataiton  (Va.)  News  Leader  re¬ 
ports  that  it  is  in  receipt  of  a  mat  five 
columns  wide  by  220  lines  long  together 
with  a  complete  order  for  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  a  baking  powder,  giving  dates  of 
insertion  as  "preferably  Nov.  29  and 
Dec.  2.” 

Under  “rate”  is  typed  “complimentary” 
and  the  following  footnote  appears : 
“There  is  no  charge  whatever  for  the  use 
of  this  mat.  which  may  'oe  run  as  often 
as  you  wish  up  to  Dec.  11.” 

The  News  Leader  returned  the  material 
with  the  comment  that  “if  any  publisher 
in  the  United  States  was  fool  enough  to 
run  the  copy  there  are  more  fools  than 
we  ever  dreamed  of.” 


PLANS  MORNING  EDITION 

Houston  Harte,  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard,  has 
announced  that  publication  of  a  morning 
edition  will  be  begun  about  Jan.  1.  The 
Standard  is  now  evening  and  Sunday 
morning. 
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WIRELESS  USED  TO  SEND 
ELECTROCUTION  STORY 


Tampa  Time*’  Elxperiment  with  Port¬ 
able  Set  Highly  Successful — 
Telegraph  Station  3 
Miles  Away 


The  Tamt'a  (Fla.)  Tinu’s  demonstrated 
the  advantages  of  wireless  transmission  of 
news  over  other  methods  in  the  handling 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  Nov.  21-22,  of  de¬ 
tails  of  the  electrocution  of  B.  F.  Levins, 
ax  murderer  who  last  May  provoked  riots 
at  the  Tampa  jail,  resulting  in  shooting 
to  death  of  live  men.  The  nearest  tele¬ 
graph  station  to  Raiford,  where  the  execu¬ 
tion  took  place,  was  about  three  miles, 
and  the  telephone  service  was  so  poor  that 
it  was  entirely  impracticable.  The  Times 
accordingly  sent  to  Raiford  a  portable 
wireless  automobile  and  set  up  a  trans¬ 
mission  outfit  just  outside  the  death  cell. 
Operating  on  a  short  wave  (35  meters), 
the  equipment  was  very  light  and  required 
only  a  temporary  30-foot  antenna  and  30- 
foot  counterpoise. 

The  experiment  was  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  importance  of  the  story 
dramatized  the  innovation,  and  the  whole 
town  was  set  talking  about  portable 
wireless. 

On  the  morning  of  the  execution  a 
3,0(X)-word  preliminary  story  was  filed, 
and  there  were  very  few  errors.  The 
operator  sat  within  ten  feet  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  chair.  A  700-word  execution  story 
itself  was  started  within  a  minute  after 
the  switch  was  pulled.  The  electrocu¬ 
tion  took  place  at  1 :48  and  the  Times 
closed  its  forms  for  the  home  edition 
at  2  o’clock.  The  story  could  not  have 
been  covered  in  any  other  way  under 
the  circumstances. 

Raiford  is  200  miles  from  Tampa.  The 
wireless  signals  were  very  clear,  but  cor¬ 
rections  could  be  made  instantly  with  a 
receiver  on  each  end.  The  reporters  at 
the  execution  were  able  to  keep  the  edi¬ 
torial  office  informed  by  messages  of  every 
move  they  intended  to  make.  The  opera¬ 
tor  sent  between  20  and  25  words  a  min¬ 
ute,  using  the  International  code. 

The  Times  radio  men  developed  the 
portable  wireless  idea  this  fall  with  the 
thought  of  using  it  in  case  of  storms. 
Wires  have  been  blown  down  frequently 
during  the  autumn  winds,  hindering  com¬ 
munication.  The  portable  set  has  a  range 
of  1,000  miles  and  can  be  operated  by 
batteries  or  a  motor  generator  attached 
to  the  automobile  engine. 

It  was  tried  out  on  a  case  that  attracted 
country-wide  interest.  Levins  killed  with 
an  ax  two  families  of  five  each.  A  rnob 
stormed  the  county  jail  three  successive 
nights  to  get  the  prisoner.  The  national 
guard  was  called  out  the  third  night,  five 
men  were  killed  and  fifty  wounded  by 
machine  guns. 

Harry  Slichter.  managing  editor,  di¬ 
rected  the  set-up  of  apparatus  and  the  dis¬ 
patching  of  news  from  Raiford. 


U.  S.  TO  APPEAL  TAX  CASE 


Fuller  and  Smith  Victory  to  Be  Con¬ 
tested,  U.  S.  Attorney  States 

The  Fuller  &  Smith  suit  to  collect 
an  over  payment  of  more  than  $20,000 
federal  income  taxes  will  be  carried  to 
the  Supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
according  to  Miss  Irene  Nungesser,  as¬ 
sistant  United  States  district  attorney  in 
Cleveland. 

District  Federal  Judge  D.  C.  Westen- 
haver,  Nov.  19.  found  for  the  plaintiff 
on  every  point.  Th^  case,  if  appealed, 
will  first  go  to  the  appellate  federal  court 
in  Cincinnati. 

Harry  Dwight  Smith,  head  of  the 
Fuller  and  Smith  concern,  has  refused 
to  comment  upon  the  Westenhaver  deci¬ 
sion,  as  has  Newton  D.  Baker,  former 
Secretary  of  War  under  President  Wil¬ 
son,  who  handled  the  case  for  Fuller  & 
Smith. 

Fuller  and  Smith  have  been  congratu¬ 
lated  by  many  advertising  agencies 
throughout  the  country  on  the  decision. 
The  firm  decided  to  go  direct  to  the  fed¬ 
eral  court  rather  than  appeal  to  the  tax 
appeal  board,  and  won. 


OGLE  PRAISES  CHASE 
FOR  DEBUNKING  ADS 


Say*  Writer  of  ‘"Your  Money’s  Wortk" 
Has  Rendered  Real  Service  to  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Advertising — Sees 
Need  for  Criticism 


oney  s 
real  service  to 


The  Tampa  Times’  portable  wireless  outfit  used  to  transmit  7,000  words  on 
execution  of  Levins,  ax-murderer,  standing  beside  the  death  chamber  at 
Raiford,  Florida,  the  state  penitentiary.  The  four  men  who  handled  the 
story  are  (left  to  right  I  Joseph  Mickler,  reporter,  Harry  Slichter,  managing 
editor,  Powell  Hunter  and  Edward  George,  radio  engineers. 


Arthur  Ogle 


BALTIMORE  AMERICAN  TULSA  WORLD  DROPS 
TO  BECOME  TABLOID  EVENING  EDITIONS 


Hears!  Paper  Will  Change  Size  as 
Soon  as  Mechanical  Adjustment* 
Are  Completed — Probably 
Jan.  1,  Says  Frank  Knox 


Abandons  24-Hour  Idea  After  Year’s 
Experiment  —  Increasing  Costs 
Forced  Move,  Daily  Says 
in  Public  Statement 


The  Baltimore  (Md.)  American, 
Hearst  morning  newspaper,  will  change 
shortly  from  standard  to  tabloid  size, 
Frank  Knox,  Hearst  advisory  executive, 
announced  this  week. 

“Publication  of  the  tabloid  will  begin 
as  soon  as  the  mechanical  equipment 
necessary  can  be  installed,  probably  about 
the  first  of  the  year,”  Mr.  Knox  informed 
Editor  &  Pi’blisher. 

The  Scripps- Howard  Newspapers  have 
a  tabloid  in  Baltimore,  the  Baltimore 
Post.  The  new  tabloid  in  that  city  will 
make  the  10th  newspaper  of  this  type  in 
the  United  States.  Others  are  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Advertiser ;  .Veto  York 
Daily  Xeres,  Xe.v  York  Daily  Mirror, 
Xe^o  York  Graphic,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Xezi's.  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Illustrated 
Xezvs;  Washington  (D.  C.)  Xcxes  and 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Sun. 

John  Elmer  is  publisher  of  the  .\mer- 
ican  and  E.  C.  Deland,  managing  editor. 


COHEN  PROMOTED 


Named  Advertising  Director  o5  Hous¬ 
ton  Post-Dispatch 

The  Houston  Post-Dispatch  recently 
appointed  M.  Cohen  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  a  newly  created  post  on  the  staff. 

Meyer  Cohen  is 
a  widely  known 
Texas  newspaper 
man,  having  come 
on  the  old  -  time 
Post  there  eight 
years  ago.  Three 
years  ago,  when 
the  Post  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the 
Dispatch,  Mr. 

C4>hen  was  named 
assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  a 
year  later  suc¬ 
ceeding  into  the 
office  of  manager 
of  the  local  advertising  department. 

Following  Mr.  Cohen’s  appointment  as 
advertising  director,  O.  M.  Lowe,  for¬ 
merly  national  manager  of  the  Shrei'C- 
port  (La.)  Times,  was  named  national 
advertising  manager  and  Lester  E. 
Lloyd  his  assistant. 

Mr.  Cohen,  who  is  a  native  of  Texas, 
is  prominent  in  Houston  affairs,  holding 
this  year  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Advertising  Club.  He  is  an  active 
member  of  Gray  Lodge  No.  329  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.  of  Houston,  a  Shriner  and  a  32nd 
degree  Mason. 


(fly  Tetegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  Nov.  30. — The  Tulsa 
World  today  discontinued  publication  of 
its  afternoon  editions.  The  abandonment 
of  the  24-hour-newspaper  idea  leaves  one 
morning  and  one  evening  paper  in  the 
Tulsa  field,  the  World  in  the  morning 
and  Sunday  and  the  Tribune  afternoon 
and  Sunday. 

The  World's  announcement,  in  part, 
follow  s :  “With  today’s  issue  all  of  the 
afternoon  editions  of  the  World  will  Ije 
discontinued.  The  reason  for  this  action 
at  this  time,  when  the  evening  editions 
are  carrying  a  large  and  increasing  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising — the  greatest  at  any 
time  since  they  were  established — is  that 
they  do  not  pay.  .\n  increase  in  adver¬ 
tising  rates,  unjustified  by  business  condi¬ 
tions  or  possible  benefits  for  the  service 
rendered,  would  have  to  be  made  if  the 
evening  editions  were  to  be  continued. 
Rather  than  burden  the  merchants  of 
Tulsa  with  this  added  cost,  the  World 
will  extend  its  entire  efforts  in  the  future 
in  the  morning  field.  Subscribers  who 
have  been  getting  an  evening  edition  will 
receive  the  morning  paper  instead.  The 
first  edition  of  the  World  in  the  future 
will  appear  at  9  o’clock.” 

The  World  launched  the  Evening 
World  Sept.  16,  1926. 

Under  the  new  arrangement,  14  per¬ 
sons  were  dropped  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  and  a  cut  of  similar  proportions 
wes  made  in  the  mechanical  department. 

H.  L.  Rennick  is  managing  editor  of 
the  World.  B.  .\.  Bridgewater,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  afternoon  editions,  be¬ 
comes  sports  editor.  Manton  L.  Marrs  is 
city  editor ;  Sam  O’Neal,  assistant  city 
editor ;  and  Charles  K.  Boeschenstein, 
head  of  the  copy  desk. 

Eugene  Lorton  is  publisher. 


Belief  that  Stuart  Chase  in  challenging 
advertising  in  his  b<Kik  "Your  Money’s 
Worth”  has  “rendered 
business  and  ad¬ 
vertising”  w  a  s 
expressed  last 
week  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  made  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.,  by 
.'\rthur  Ogle,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  .\s- 
sociation  of  Na¬ 
tional  .Adver¬ 
tisers. 

“We  need  what 
the  psycho- 
analysts  call  in¬ 
trospection,”  he 
declared,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  business. 

“It’s  too  bad  outsiders  have  to  force  us 
to  it,  but  if  there  are  things  which  even 
our  best  friends  won’t  tell  us,  perhaps  our 
enemies  will.” 

He  criticised  the  book  as  made  up  of 
“embattled  fury,  specious  argument  and 
clever  ridicule.”  He  declared  advertising 
men  by  insincerity  had  not  yet  destroyed 
public  confidence  in  advertising,  but  added 
that  “some  of  us  have  abused  its  power 
and  have  demanded  too  many  golden 
eggs.” 

“Let's  not  be  angry  with  our  critics 
Ix'cause  they  go  too  far,”  he  continued. 
“If  we  must  be  angry  let's  fuss  at  our¬ 
selves  because  we  gave  the  critics  their 
chance.  Let’s  not  waste  useless  words— 
let  us  turn  our  heads  inward,  and  back¬ 
ward,  if  necessary.  Lets  tame  this  animal 
— not  let  it  run  aw^v  with  us. 

“Advertising  is  a_  fast  moving  industry, 
but  it  is  a  responsive  industry.  It  must 
be  responsive.  .Advertising  men  are  ad¬ 
justable.  Surely  they  won’t  fail  to  no¬ 
tice  this  cloud  which,  as  Stuart  (Jiase 
says,  is  no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand. 
Surely  they  will  by  their  own  adaptability 
quickly  clear  the  skies  again.” 

The  problem  of  advertising  men,  he 
said,  was  to  be  “practical,  expedient  and 
farseeing  at  the  same  time.” 

“\V  e  don’t  know  enough,”  he  added 
“We  have  to  guess  too  much.  We  have 
to^  be  governed  too  much  by  expediency. 
We  don’t  know  enough  about  media.  We 
doiFt  know  enough  about  methods.  We 
don’t  know  enough  about  markets.  The 
whole  business  is  elusive.  Because 
changes  come  so  rapidly,  because  tody’s 
facts  don’t  seem  always  to  anply  to  to¬ 
morrow’s  business,  we  are  inclin^  to  get 
di.scouraged  about  facts. 

“But  each  new  fact,  even  though  it  be 
quickly  cast  aside,  marks  another  advance 
toward  solving  the  problem  of  distribu¬ 
tion." 


BETHEA  PROMOTED 


A.  M.  Cohen- 


MERGER  APPROVED 

Stockholders  of  Abitibi  Power 


and 


Paper  Company  have  approved  the  pro¬ 
posed  merger  with  Spanish  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company  and  four  other  com¬ 
panies.  .Approval  has  also  been  given 
to  the  proposal  to  split  Abitibi  common 
stock,  two  for  one,  in  order  to  acquire 
the  stock  of  other  companies  by  exchange. 


NEW  MILT  GROSS  BOOK 

“Dunt  Esk,”  a  new  volume  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  Feitlebaum  family,  by 
Milt  Gross,  columnist  and  cartoonist  of 
the  ATcrt’  York  World,  has  been  issued  by 
Doran. 


Named  Editor  of  Birmingham  Poit 
Succeeding  Robert  Talley 

Jack  Bethea,  former  managing  editor 
oi  tlfC  Birmingham  Post  and  author  of 
several  novels,  has  been  promoted  to 
editor  of  that  paper  succeding  Robert 
Talley  who  has  been  promoted  to  the 
Washington  headquarters  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  of  which  the  Post 
is  one.  The  change  was  announced  on 
Nov.  22  and  became  effective  immedi¬ 
ately. 

Mr.  Bethea  is  a  native  of  Birmingham 
He  began  his  newspaper  career  in  1909  as 
a  reporter  on  the  Birmingham  Age- 
Herald,  and  was  successively  state  editor, 
telegraph  editor  and  city  editor  of  that 
paper.  He  went  to  the  Birmingham 
Ledger  as  city  editor  of  that  paper  and 
later  became  managing  editor. 

Later,  w-hen  the  Birmingham  Post  was 
founded  he  became  its  first  managing 
editor  and  has  been  with  the  papw 
since  that  time. 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate 
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AS  HENRY  L.  STODDARD  KNEW  THEM 


Word  Pictures  of  Presidents,  Politics  and  Politicians  from  Grant  to  Coolidge  Have  Living  Qualities  of 
Action  Snapshots  in  New  Book  by  Former  Editor  and  Owner  of  N.  Y.  Evening  Mail 


Drop  twenty-tue  years  off  the  calen¬ 
dar.  Radio  is  but  the  toy  of  the 
amateur  and  the  dream  of  the  scientist. 
The  motor  car  is  a  noisy,  noisome  device 
owned  by  a  few  rich  dilettantes.  The 
hjtirld  knew  not  jazz  and  night-clubs. 
The  talking  machine  is  a  gimcrack.  un¬ 
reeling  squeaky  dialogue  and  music  from 
fragile  wax  records  and  pouring  it 
through  a  funny  little  fish-horn  hung  on 
a  hooked  string.  W’inter  evenings  often 
ifind  the  entire  family  with  nothing  to 
do  but  look  again  at  the  stereopticon 
views,  unless  someone  fills  the  magic 
lantern  with  kerosene,  tacks  a  sheet  on 
the  side-wall,  puts  out  the  lights,  opens 
the  top  window  sash  a  wee  bit  to  let 
out  the  aroma  of  burning  oil  and  hot 
metal,  and  proceeds  to  the  fiu  de  sicclc 
household  treat — the  slide  pictures  of  dis¬ 
tant  people  and  places. 

In  such  a  circle  live  and  move  most 
of  the  figures  which  have  been  vividly 
impressed  upon  the  memory  of  Henry 
L.  Stoddard,  former  owner  and  editor 
of  the  Seti'  York  Evening  Mail  in  his 
fifty  years  as  reporter,  editor,  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  as  set  down  in  his  new  book.  His 
word  pictures  are  newspaper  snapshots — 
he  has  not  permitted  the  passing  of  time 
to  more  than  mellow  the  tones  of  the 
old  prints,  leaving  the  details  of  contrast 
and  atmosphere  as  when  his  young  eyes 
first  saw  them  decades  ago.  There  is 
perspective,  too,  in  his  line  of  sight  down 
the  long  avenue — unbelievably  long  to¬ 
day— that  leads  from  the  Grant  admin¬ 
istration  to  that  of  Coolidge.  There  is 
balanced,  cool  judgment,  though  the 
reader  never  loses  sight  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  philosophy  that  was  branded  into  the 
boy  Stoddard  in  the  heat  of  the  Civil 
War.  Stoddard  has  stood  for  the  best 
ideals  in  conservative  politics :  he  is  a 
staunch  Republican  and  at  .\rmageddon 
with  the  Colonel :  to  his  mind  the  ablest 
President  of  the  past  four  decades  was 
Benjamin  Harrison,  yet  his  selection  of 
the  outstanding  Presidents  of  that  era  in¬ 
cludes  besides  his  hero  Roosevelt,  only'  the 
names  of  Cleveland  and  Wilson. 

It  is  of  Roosevelt  that  Mr.  Stoddard 
gives  the  largest  and  most  interesting 
volume  of  information.  He  was  at  the 
heart  of  the  campaigns  in  1912  and  1916 
in  which  Roosevelt  played  the  decisive 
if  not  the  dominant  role.  He  knew  the 
entire  story  of  the  rupture  between 
Roosevelt  and  Taft  and  his  narrative 
gives  to  this  writer  and  no  doubt  to  many 
other  newspaper  men  the  first  complete 
and  intelligible  story  of  that  curious 
estrangement,  a  written  statement  by  Col. 
Roosevelt  being  supplemented  by  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  author  in  other  quarters. 

The  inside  story  is  told  of  Roosevelt’s 
acceptance  of  the  Progressive  leadership 
in  1912  and  the  whirlwind  Bull  Moose 
campaign  and  an  equally  informative  de¬ 
scription  is  given  of  events  leading  up  to 
Roosevelt’s  refusal  to  run  in  1916,  with 
*  the  result,  according  to  Mr.  Stoddard, 
that  the  thousands  of  votes  which  would 
have  gone  to  the  Colonel  were  registered 
in  the  Wilson  column. 

President  Wilson’s  claim  to  greatness 
is  recognized  by  the  author,  but  there  is 
no  atmosphere  of  hero  worship  in  the 
chapters  devoted  to  the  Wilson  admin¬ 
istration.  Mr.  Stoddard  saw  the  domestic 
events  of  that  era  through  the  opposition 
glasses.  He  w’as  in  the  councils  of  the 
outs  seeking  to  become  ins. 

One  phase  of  that  struggle,  no  doubt 
familiar  to  the  Washington  corps,  has 
not  been  told  out.side  of  the  capital  often 
enough  to  become  trite.  It  concerns  the 
advent  of  Will  H.  Hays. 

•  Senate,  it  appears,  had  acquiesced 
®  President  Wilson’s  request  that  poli¬ 
ces  be  adjourned  until  after  peace  was 
■signed  and  Hays,  who  had  b^ome  na- 
honal  committee  chairman  in  1918,  found 
™s  task  difficult  to  stir  partisan  feeling 


actually  first-hand  and  that  the  narrator 
can  solemnly  raise  his  right  hand  and 
declare  “all  of  which  I  saw  and  a  part 
of  which  I  was.’’  There  is  no  effort  to 
becloud  the  halo  of  the  great  with  the 
smoke  of  human  frailty,  though  some 
“deals,’’  attempted  or  successful,  are  de¬ 
scribed  frankly.  There  is  no  effort  to 
follow  any  of  the  historian’s  cramping 
rules. 

"History  is  for  other  pens  than  mine, 
and  revelations  for  those  who  may  feel 
justified  in  making  them,’’  Mr.  Stod¬ 
dard  declared  in  his  foreword.  “The 
confidences  reposed  in  me  remain  con¬ 
fidences,  despite  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
the  passing  on  of  the  men  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned.’’ 

There  is  nevertheless  in  the  cascade  of 
anecdotes  a  strong  current  of  the  re¬ 
porter’s  ability  to  tell  a  connected  story 
and  the  editor’s  ability  to  relate  the 
events  of  the  narration  with  the  past  and 
the  future.  If  it  is  not  history  that  Mr. 
Stoddard  has  written,  it  is  that  from 
which  the  historian  of  the  future  will 
choose  his  material. 

With  the  year  of  the  great  Blaine- 
Cleveland  campaign  for  a  starting  point, 
the  author’s  contacts  with  the  great 
leaders  of  political  thought  and  action 
in  the  United  States  have  been  con¬ 
tinuous. 

“In  the  years  that  have  passed,  from 
that  day  to  the  present,  I  have  met  either 
casually  or  on  closer  terms  every  Presi¬ 
dent  since  Grant,  except  Garfield,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  national  leaders,’’  says 
Mr.  Stoddard.  .\nd  of  his  beginnings 
in  the  profession  he  says : 

“It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  at 
the  outset,  to  write  briefly  of  myself  and 
■to  say  that  I  began  my  career,  if  such 
it  may  be  called,  as  a  typesetter  on  the 
Xezv  York  Trihnne.”  It  is  this  state¬ 
ment  which  marks  Henry  L.  Stoddard 
as  the  last  of  the  notable  editors  of  the 
country  who  came  “up  from  the  case.” 
That  he  did  not  linger  long  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  but  .soon  graduated  to  the 
job  of  a  reporter,  later  political  corre¬ 
spondent  and  finally  editor  and  publisher, 
is  neither  here  nor  there.  The  impor¬ 
tant  thing  is  that  he  stood  beside  the 
case,  stick  in  hand,  and  stuck  tvpe  in  the 
Henry  L.  Stoddard,  former  owner  and  editor  of  the  ISeiv  York  Evening  Mail,  days  when  the  linotype  was  onl>  an  idea 

glances  back  at  some  great  men  he  has  known.  gei^inatinff  in  the  mind  of  Mergenthaler. 

But  let  Mr.  Stoddard  continue: 

among  the  national  leaders.  He  went  to  what  they  thought.  I  know  what  they  }  have  no  recollection  of  any  other 
•Washington  to  persuade  the  Senators  think  because  I  have  counted  the  steps.  <i^sire  than  to  be  a  printer,  reporter  and 
that  a  fight  should  be  made  for  G.  O.  P.  I  know  we  can  win.’  editor.  It  was^  the  one  ambition  of  my 

A'ictory  in  1918  and  1920.  The  chy  was  “The  Senator  agreed  to  let  Hays  have  boyhc^l,  and  it  has  remained  my  one 

unfamiliar  to  him;  everything  was  new  his  way.”  ambition  through  life.  No  public  office 

and  interesting  and  “one  thing  he  did  And  from  far  in  the  dim  past,  Mr.  ™  fascination  for  me  that 

with  Hoosier-like  curiosity  was  to  walk  Stoddard  brings  to  life  figures  mighty  u  ^  desk  possesses,  no  work  has 
up  the  Capitol  steps  and  to  count  them,  in  their  generation  but  scarcely  names  the  thrill  of  a  newspaper  correspondents 
This  done  he  proceeded  to  the  confer-  to  the  present  group  of  voters.  The  duties  ‘covering’  a  great  event, 
lence.”  thwarted  Presidential  anibitions  of  John  *‘lp  boyhood,  mv  vacations  from  the 

“When  he  found  himself  confronted  Sherman  and  James  G.  Blaine— both  kept  schools  of  New  ^  or k  Citv  were 

iby  the  Senatorial  attitude  of  indiffer-  out  of  the  White  House  by  developments  often  spent  in  Hudson,  Cohnmia  County, 
ence,”  Mr.  Stoddard  continues,  “he  re-  that  might  have  been  controlled  but  were  New  \ork,  where  my  grandfathers  little 
marked  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  not ;  the  Tilden-Hayes  battle,  in  which  printing  shop  on  the  main  street  was  to 
particular  Senator  most  opposed  to  his  the  author  makes  the  charge,  not  often  the  most  interesting  place  in  the 

plan  realized  what  was  going  on  in  the  found  in  current  stories  of  that  struggle,  world.  In  1778,  now  IjO  years  ago,  my 
country.  Sitting  day  aher  day  in  the  that  Tilden  sought  to  use  corrupt  means  grandfather,  four  generations  back,  had 
Senate  Chamber,  he  had  not  been  out  to  reach  the  Presidential  chair;  the  trekked  over  the  Coimecticut  wrder  and 
among  the  people.  scandals  of  the  Grant  administration  and  had  started  the  Huds^  Re^t^er,  con- 

“  ‘Senator,’  he  said,  ‘do  you  know  how  the  last  days  of  the  soldier-president — all  tinuously  pi>blished  since  and  now  a 
many  steps  there  are  on  the  front  of  this  of  these  made  deep  and  vivid  impressions  prosperous  dailv.  The  newspaper  was 
building  ?’  upon  the  mind  of  the  then  young  poli-  transferred^  to  other  ownership  years  ago, 

“  ‘No — never  counted  them,’  came  the  tical  correspondent  and  lose  little  of  the  bist  the  printing  shoo  was  retained, 
quick  reply.  ‘What  have  they  got  to  do  old  glamour  in  the  present  recital.  ‘Tn  that  family  printing  shop,  as^a  boy, 

with  it?’  Of  his  own  newspaper  adventures,  Mr.  I  learned  the  boxes  of  the  pnnter  s  case 

“  ‘Well,  I  have  counted  them,’  Hays  re-  Stoddard  tells  little.  He  w'as  present,  as  — the  divisions  out  of  which  each  letter 

plied.  ‘I  counted  them  this  morning,  a  correspondent,  under  artillery  and  rifle  of  the  alphabet  is  picked  by  the  tvpe- 

You  have  been  looking  at  them  every  fire  at  the  battle  of  San  Juan  Hill,  but  setter.  All^  the  men  of  four  generations 

day  for  years.  You  have  thought  you  his  story  of  that  episode  revolves  around  of  my  family  had  stood,  in  their  youth, 

knew’  all  about  them,  but  yoos  don’t  even  Roosevelt’s  part  in  the  action  and  the  in  front  of  the  same  dust-covered  ca^, 

know  how  many  there  are.  They  were  telling  takes  less  than  two  pages.  The  setting  type  for.  and  publishing  a  monthly 
new  to  me,  and  I  w’as  interested  enough  story  ceases  when  Roosevelt  moves  with  magazine  called  The  Rural  Ref^optnry\ 
to  want  to  know  how’  many  there  are.  his  command  to  another  part  of  the  field  one  of  the  earliest  piibUcations  in  the 

It’s  the  same  with  conditions  throi^  the  and  the  gap  is  not  filled  with  hearsay  country  to  he  illustrated.  Later,  in  the 

country.  You  have  sat  here  and  assumed  talk.  ^  'office  of  the  Eastern  State  Journal  at 

that  you  know  them ;  I  have  been  out  That,  perhaps,  is  typical.  The  reader  Wbite  Plains,  a  weekly  newspaper  then 

among  the  people  and  I  have  asked  them  has  the  feeling  that  the  anecdotes  are  owned  by  an  uncle,  T  undertook  during 
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school  vacations  to  gather  and  write 
village  news  paragraphs,  to  set  type  and 
to  ‘feed,’  a  Washington  hand  press. 

“Best  of  all,  I  learned  there  the  place 
of  confidence  and  power  held  by  the 
country  weekly.  May  it  never  decrease !” 

With  school  behind  him  and  a  diploma 
which  would  have  entitled  him  to  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  our 
author  turned  at  once  to  the  profession 
of  his  dreams.  No  college  for  him  with 
the  great  school  of  experience  yawning 
for  a  new  pupil  and  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  the  New  York  Tribune  to  fill. 

“On  the  Tribune  I  was  soon  made  a 
proof  reader  and  teamed  up  with  dear, 
kindly  ‘Old  Man’  Barlow,  of  Horace 
Greeley  vintage  and  resemblance.  I  at¬ 
tribute  my  keen  desire  to  know  public 
men  and  to  study  public  affairs  to  the 
fact  that,  night  after  night,  I  read  with 
Barlow  the  proofs  of  Whitelaw  Reid’s 
editorial  leader,  Z.  K.  White’s  Washing¬ 
ton  despatches,  and  George  W.  Smalley’s 
letters  or  cables  from  London.  Cables,  in 
those  days  came  across  the  Atlantic  as 
mere  skeletons  on  which  the  flesh  of 
language  was  hung  in  the  Tribune  office 
by  a  jovial  and  talented  Irishman  named 
O’Dwyer.  ♦  ♦  *  Could  I  ever  get  to 
know  even  a  single  one  of  the  great  men 
they  knew  so  well?  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  try — just  how  I  did  it  I  do  not  know.” 

Charles  Emory  Smith,  famous  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Press  gave  the  am¬ 
bitious  youngster  his  first  opportunity  of 
release  from  composing  room  tedium  and 
in  Philadelphia,  not  New  York  as  might 
naturally  have  been  expected,  came  the 
first  opportunity  to  plunge  into  the  actual 
creative  side  of  newspaper-making.  The 
first  experience  fwith  politicSans  finds 
Henry  Stoddard  battling  to  get  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Samuel  J.  Randall,  the 
noted  Protectionist  Democrat,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  interview,  such  as  it  was, 
took  place  in  a  New  York  hotel. 

“Randall  was  reluctant  to  talk,”  says 
Mr.  Stoddard,  “but  I  kept  at  him,  finally 
telling  him  it  was  my  first  political 
assignment  and  I  did  not  want  to  fail. 
*  *  *  My  recollection  is  that  I  got  enough 
from  him  to  have  it  regarded  in  the  office 
as  a  ‘beat’  ” 

Between  the  struggle  with  “Sam” 
Randall  and  the  long  assignment  to 
watch  the  concluding  hours  of  the  great 
career  of  Ldysses  S.  Grant  was  a  long 
stretch.  Month  after  month  of  1885  the 
watch  over  the  stricken  commander  con¬ 
tinued.  One  of  the  nation’s  great  was 
passing  and  all  America  stood  anxiously 
awaiting  every  word  from  the  bedside. 
“The  demand  for  news  was  keen  and 
sincere,”  says  Mr.  Stoddard.  “It  put  a 
heavy  strain  upon  the  newspaper  men 
‘covering’  the  case  for  the  early  attitude 
of  both  doctors  and  family  made  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  us  to  ascertain  the  facts.  Doc¬ 
tors  and  family  did  not  realize  at  first 
the  pressure  from  the  public  for  news, 
nor  the  wrong  impression  created  by 
secrecy.” 

.■\s  Grant’s  illness  wore  its  way  to  the 
end  the  national  anxiety  grew  more  pro¬ 
found.  the  pressure  upon  the  corps  of 
reporters  more  intense  but,  as  Mr.  Stod¬ 
dard  says,  the  physicians  “simply  could 
not  comprehend  that  the  public  had  apy 
right  to  know  more  than  their  brief 
bulletins  revealed — or  concealed — with 
the  result  that  a  battle  for  news  de¬ 
veloped  between  the  doctors  and  the 
newspaper  men.” 

But  there  came  a  time  when  the  strife 
had  to  culminate.  A  midnight  hurry  call 
for  Dr.  Henry  B.  Sands,  the  surgeon  in 
the  case  brought  on  the  climax,  the  crisis. 

“In  time  I>.  Sands  came  out  of  the 
house,”  relates  the  reporter.  “He  under¬ 
took  to  make  his  way  to  a  waiting  han¬ 
som-cab.  The  newspaper  men  formed  a 
‘blockading’  line  in  front  of  him.  The 
situation  was  too  imoortant  to  permit 
the  ordinary  turn  aside. 

“‘Why  do  you  fellows  bother  me?’ 
shouted  the  doctor,  quite  angrilv  when 
he  found  his  way  barred.  ‘I  don’t  know 
anv  of  you  men,  and  I  don’t  want  to. 
Why  do  you  question  me?  Whom  do 
you  represent?’ 

“Up  spoke  ‘Deacon’  Ransome.  of  the 
New  York  Tribune — a  serious,  qiaiet- 
mannered,  positive  character.  He  would 
readily  have  been  accepted  in  clericals. 


NEWSPAPER  STAFF  WELCOMES  FLEISCHER  BACK  TO  TOKIO 


All  members  of  the  Tokio  Japan  Advertiser  staff  gathered  rec?ntly  at  a  welcome  home  party  for  B.  W.  Fleischer,  publisher 
on  his  return  from  the  United  States  where  he  went  for  his  health.  Mr.  Fleischer  is  sixth  from  the  left,  front  row.  At 
Mr.  Fleischer’s  left  is  Ralph  Nicholson,  general  manager,  formerly  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 


That  is  why  we  called  him  ‘Deacon.’ 
The  ‘Deacon’  immediately  saw  his  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

“  ‘Dr.  Sands,’  he  said,  advancing  close 
to  the  famous  surgeon  and  looking  him 
straight  in  the  eye.  ‘We  represent  fifty 
million  people,  comprising  the  entire 
population  of  these  United  States,  and 
every  man,  woman  and  child  of  them  is 
deeply  interested  in  this  dying  man  who 
saved  a  nation  for  them.  We  are  here  to 
get  the  news  and  give  it  to  those  fifty 
million  people.  It  is  for  you  to  say 
whether  they  are  to  have  it.’ 

“Dr.  Sands  seemed  stunned.  He 
looked  stunned.  He  looked  back  into 
Ransome’s  strong  features,  saw  how 
earnest  the  man  was,  and  then  gave 
way  completely. 

“  ‘Perhaps  you  are  right,’  he  said  and 
a  kindlier  expression  swept  away  his 
frown.  ‘Perhaps  you  are  right,’  he  re¬ 
peated  ‘but  I  am  not  in  charge.  I’ll  go 
back  and  see  Dr.  Douglass.  Between  us 
we  may  be  able  to  satisfy  you.’ 

“Dr.  Sands  was  as  good  as  his  word 
and  the  full  story  of  General  Grant’s 
terrific  struggle  for  life  that  .April  morn¬ 
ing  was  promptly  made  known.” 

That  so  important  a  victory  for  the 
press  should  have  been  signalized  by  the 
organization  of  the  men  who  had  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  stirring  scene  was  nat¬ 
ural.  “That  same  night”  says  the  author 
“the  correspondents  organized  the  ‘Fifty 
Million  Club’  *  ♦  *  For  many  years  our 
annual  reunions  were  kept  up.  Death 
steadily  thinned  the  club  membership, 
however. 

“William  O.  Inglis.  Stephen  Bonsai 
and  myself  are  the  only  members  now 
living  so  far  as  I  know.” 

“As  I  Knew  Them”  is  filled  with  anec¬ 
dotes  quite  as  vivid  and  entertaining  as 
this  tale  of  Deacon  Ransome’s  triumph 
over  the  doctors’  reluctance  to  reveal  the 
facts  Mkjut  Grant. 

The  volume  is  generously  illustrated 
with  cartoons  from  such  publications  as 
Puck,  Judge,  Leslie’s,  Punch  and  Har- 
pePs  IVeekly  in  its  earlier  chapters  and 
from  the  daily  press  of  the  later  days. 
Its  frontispiece.  “The  Dreamland  of 
Other  Days,”  is  b>-  .Albert  T.  Reid,  who 
is  ju.st  one  of  the  notable  cartoonists  and 
illustrators  who  served  with  Mr.  Stod¬ 
dard  on  the  Evening  Mail  and  other 
publications  under  his  control  and  the 
list  includes  Thomas  Nast,  Homer 
Davenport,  Rollin  Kirbv,  and  Rube 
Goldberg. 


CHANGES  EDITORIAL  PAGE 

New  York  Etvning  World  hus  shifted 
the  position  of  the  editorial  page  from  the 
last  page  to  the  second  page  of  the  second 
section.  The  last  page  has  been  sold  to 
advertisers. 


ENTIRE  A.  P.  SYSTEM 
BEING  PRINTERIZED 

Printers  Will  Operate  in  All  Member 

Offices  by  April  1,  McCambridge 
States — New  High  Speed  Circuit 
New  York  to  Kansas  City 

By  April  1  the  entire  wire  system  of  the 
Associated  Press  will  be  printerized,  AV.  J. 
McCambridge,  executive  in  charge  of 
traffic,  announced  this  week  in  connection 
with  the  opening  of  a  new  printer  circuit 
serving  12  member  papers,  day  and  night, 
in  New  England. 

By  the  New  England  innovation  14 
Morse  operators  were  affected.  Some 
were  transferred  to  other  posts,  McCam¬ 
bridge  said,  while  others  were  released. 

Last  week  25  Wisconsin  member  papers 
were  furnished  with  automatic  printer 
service.  Installations  are  being  made  now 
and  will  be  completed  Dec.  5  in  Nebraska. 
Dec.  18  in  West  A’irginia.  and  Jan.  1, 
night  service,  in  Pennsylvania. 

Within  30  days  a  second  high  speed 
printer  service  will  be  put  into  operation 
between  New  A’ork  and  Kansas  City  to 
expedite  the  handling  of  financial  news, 
particularly  the  closing  of  the  New  A’ork 
stock  exchange.  When  the  new  arrange¬ 
ments  are  completed,  the  .A.  P.  will  be 
able  to  send  the  20  member  papers  on  the 
line  complete  stock,  bond  and  curb  closing 
by  3. .30  P.  M.  Eastern  Standard  time,  a 
saving  of  15  minutes  on  the  present 
schedule. 

“This  will  be  accomplished  by  arrange¬ 
ment  of  existing  facilities  and  at  no  extra 
charge  to  members,”  Mr.  McCambridge 
declared. 

By  April,  when  the  entire  system  is 
printerized.  he  .A.  P.  will  have  more  than 
1,600  printer  machines  in  operation,  Mr. 
McCambridge  said. 

HAS  AVIATION  PAGE 


Los  Angeles  Examiner  Inaugurates 
New  Sunday  Feature 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  beginning 
with  its  issue  of  Nov.  13,  has  devoted  a 
page  of  its  automotive  section  to  avia¬ 
tion.  The  page,  under  the  head  of  “World 
of  Aviation,”  will  be  a  regular  Sunday 
feature  of  the  paper. 

The  preparation  of  a  mailing  list,  S.  P. 
Bartlett,  advertising  director  of  the  Ex¬ 
aminer,  said,  revealed  that  there  are 
more  than  125  nationally  operating  com¬ 
panies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
aircraft  and  accessories,  or  furnishing 
training  service  for  students. 

The  Examiner  has  made  frequent  use 
of  planes,  both  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  and  for  the  accommodation  of  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives. 


RECORD  PRICE  FOR  WEEKLY 


$150,000  Paid  for  Washington  (N.  J.) 
Star — Robertson  Retiring 


sold  by  F.  .A.  Robertson,  its  publisher  for 
the  past  eight  years,  to  Herbert  Peterson, 
who  has  been 
connected  with 
the  New  Haven 
( Conn. )  Journal- 
Courier  for  a 
number  of  years, 
and  for  a  time  as 
publisher,  for  a 
price  reported  to 
approach  $1 50,- 
000,  thought  to  be 
a  record  amount 
for  a  weekly 
paper. 

The  Phillips- 
burg  (N.  J.) 

Star  and  a  job 
printing  business 
Peterson’s  hands. 

The  Washington  paper  employed  ■( 
workers,  with  a  weekly  payroll  of  $120 
It  had  a  circulation  of  more  than  5,00 
The  sale  was  negotiated  by  Palme 
DeWitt  &  Palmer,  New  A’ork. 

Mr.  Robertson  expects  to  spend  th 
winter  in  Florida. 


F.  A.  Robertson 
also  pass  into  Mr 


CENSORS  ADVERTISING 

Trade  Conunission  Requires 
Changes  in  Titles  and  Claims 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  con- 
its  war  on  misleading  advertising 
labels  and  claims,  last  week  announced 
the  conclusion  of  investigations  against 
six  firms  which  had  used  such  advertis¬ 
ing.  Three  companies  manufacturing  a 
cement  for  engine  gaskets  agreed  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  use  of  the  designation  “shel¬ 
lac  for  a  material  which  was  not  pure 
shellac,  and  a  tool  concern  promised  to 
stop  Hbcling  products  “steel”  and  “cast 
steel  ’  until  the  tools  represented  were 
actually  made  of  steel. 

The  Carlton  Soap  Company,  Inc.,  has 
been  ordered  to  refrain  from  the  use  of 
the  word  “British”  on  soaps  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  United  States.  The  Trade 
Commission  case  against  the  Woolen 
Mills  Company,  of  Chicago,  will  be  con¬ 
cluded  this  week.  The  Commission 
alleges  that  representations  that  this  firm 
was  a  manufacturer  had  led  customers  to 
believe  that  they  were  buying  directly 
from  the  factory. 


RETURNS  TO  WEEKLY  FIELD 

The  Point  Pleasant  (W.  Va.)  Registn 
has  suspended  daily  publication  and  will 
return  to  the  weekly  field. 
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DEFEND  NAVY  RADIO  PRIVILEGE  IN  PACIFIC 

News  Associations  Preparing  Answers  to  Radio  Corporation’s  Petition  That  Service  Be  Discontinued — 

Hearing  Planned  for  January  by  Federal  Commission 


point-to-point,  licenses,  in  which  some  of 
the  Hearst  publications  and  other  news¬ 
papers  and  services  are  interested.  This 
hearing,  it  was  announced  this  week,  has 
been  postponed  from  Jan.  10  to  Jan.  17. 


CTEPS  taken  by  the  Radio  Corporation  Francisco  to  Manila  works  well  only 
^  of  America,  in  October,  to  bring  about  about  16  hc)urs  out  of  24,  with  four 
the  termination  of  the  present  naval  radio  hours  doubtful  and  four  hours  almost 
press  service  between  the  United  States  impttssible.  The  cable  rates  of  10  cents 
and  its  Pacific  islands,  have  aroused  pub-  a  word  to  Honolulu  and  27  cents  to 
lishers,  press  associations  and  newspaper  Manila  are  prohibitive,  the  committee 
organizations  interested  to  protest  against  says. 

the  discontinuance  of  this  channel  of  The  committee  also  notes  that  there  is 
communication.  no  clause  in  the  authorizing  act  providing 

No  date  has  been  set  by  the  Federal  for  naval  service,  guatanteeing  that  the 
Radio  Commission  for  a  hearing  on  the  naval  rate  will  be  maintained  slmuld  the 
subject,  but  it  has  been  tentatively  sched-  service  pass  wholly  into  private  hands, 
uled  for  the  latter  part  of  January,  prob-  The  Honolulu  Advertiser  has  also  sent 
ably  to  follow  the  hearing  on  short  wave  a  separate  protest  to  the  Radio  Commis- 
■  ■  '  ■  sion,  citing  specific  rases  in  which  Radio 

Corporation  service  has  proved,  or  may 
prove,  inadequate.  During  the  recent 
Tunney-Dempsey  fight,  the  Advertiser 
received  U.P.  round-by-round  service 
Congressional  authority  was  originally  through  the  Radio  Corporation,  while  the  nate  the  Honolulu  drop  copy.  .Anyone 
granted  for  the  use  of  Xavy  radio  for  Star-Bulletin  t'jok  the  .\.P.  round-by-  who  understands  the  desperate,  deter- 
tbe  transmission  of  news  in  1920  and  was  round  account  over  the  Xavy  Radio.  mined  struggle  the  publishers  of  Manila 
renewed  m  1922,  1925  and  1927.  It  was  The  Advertiser  received  three  rounds  have  had  to  maintain  their  properties 
granted  under  the  theory  that  daily  e.x-  promptly.  There  was  a  delay  of  11  knows  that,  instead  of  any  possibility  of 
changes  of  news  reports  were  necessary  minutes  before  the  fourth  round  came  in,  an  increased  press  fate,  a  movement  must 
for  the  promotion  of  understanding  be-  and  while  this  was  being  transmitted,  the  be  initiated  now  to  get  a  reduction  in  the 
tween  the  United  States  and  its  insular  cables  brought  in  a  flash  of  the  knock- 
interests,  and  because  private  agencies  down  in  the  seventh.  Part  of  the  fifth 
seem^  unprepared  to  furnish  a  full  round  w'as  recei\  ed  and  then  nothing  until 
service.  the  flash  of  the  finish  of  the  fight. 

The  authorization  act  provided  that  the  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Star-Bulletin's 
navy  service  should  be  terminated  "when-  service  had  come  in  fairly  promptly  and  cents  a  word.  .Any  proposal  to  increase 
ever  privately  owned  and  operated  sta-  the  paper  was  able  to  print  eight  rounds  the  existing  .Xavy  Radio  rate  would 
tions  are  capable  of  meeting  the  normal  in  its  extra,  to  the  .Advertiser’s  four  and  simply  be  a  factor  either  in  forcing  the 

a  half.  Tlte  Radio  Corporation  explained 
that  somebody  had  "thrown  a  monkey- 
wrench”  into  the  service  at  the  San 
(Francisco  end. 

.Another  serious  phase  of  the  situation 


present  of  the  continuance  of  the  existing 
Xavy  Radio  Pacific  press  circuit  to  Hono¬ 
lulu  and  Manila,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  successor  will  have  an  equally 
broad  and  unprejudiced  viewpoint. 

"I  do  not  believe  it  is  an  overstatement 
to  say  tliat  in  no  single  thing  is  the 
United  States  Xavy  functioning  more  ef¬ 
fectively  for  peace  and  the  development 
of  an  understanding  of  .America  in  the 
Pacific  than  in  the  operation  of  the  .Xavy 
Radio  press  circuit.  The  fact  that  the 
Radio  Corp(:'ralion  of  .America  is  now' 
preixired  to  oi>en  anotlier  circuit  by  no 
means  invalidates  the  vital  importance  of 
continuing  the  .Xavy  Radio  press  circuit. 

■‘I'or  one  thing,  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  .\merica  apparently  desires  to  increase 
the  Xavy  Radio  press  rate  and  to  elimi- 


existing  .Xavy  Radio  rate  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  deferred  press  rate  schedule. 

"Certainly  no  .American  dependency 
anywhere  in  the  world  should  have  a 
barrier  of  a  press  rate  higher  than  five 


communications  requirement^  between 
such  countries  or  localities.”  President 
Harbord  of  the  Radio  Corporation  now 
claims  for  his  company  that  it  is  ready 
to  meet  those  requirements.  At  the  re¬ 


papers  out  of  existence  or  in  forcing 
them  to  drop  the  .American  news  services 
and  to  take  their  news  service  from 
agencies  receiving  subsidies  from  Euro¬ 
pean  governmental  or  commercial  sources 


quest  of  the  Radio  Corporation,  the  Fed-  to  which  Honolulu  publishers  have  called  certainly  not  animated  by  any  friendly 

eral  Commission  has  delayed  a  hearing  attention  is  that  the  Radio  Corporation  interest  to  .America. 

while  evidence  is  assembled  to  establish  alone  can  only  deliver  duplicates  of  a  “Xo  one  has  a  higher  regard  for  the 


the  claim. 

Advocate.s  of  the  present  naval  service 
argue  that  the  Radio  Corporation  is  not 
able  to  maintain  fully  the  present  sched¬ 
ules,  and  tb.at  an  increase  in  rates  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Manila,  and 
the  United  States  and  Hawaii,  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  a  cut  in  communications  facili¬ 
ties,  since  the  papers  of  neither  Manila 
nor  Honolulu  could  afford  the  present 
extensive  service  at  a  (higher  rate. 


single  press  service’s  accounts  of  such  great  abilities,  the  business  acumen  and  the 
running  events  as  prize-fights,  world  statesmanship  of  General  Harbord,  presi- 
series  games,  etc.  dent  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer- 

The  death  of  .Admiral  W.  H.  G.  ica,  than  I  have.  More  than  any  other 
Bullard,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Radio  single  transmission  man  he  has  in  the 
Commission,  on  Nov.  24,  has  furthet  past  demonstrated  in  the  most  practical 
complicated  the  situation.  .Admiral  Bui-  way  his  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  lower 
lard  was  principally  instrumental  in  ob-  press  rate  between  the  United  States  and 
taining  the  naval  service  for  the  press.  Japan.  1  am  certainly  entirely  in  agrec- 
Karl  A.  Bickel,  president  of  United  ment  w  ith  him  on  the  general  proposition 
Press,  in  a  statement  on  the  general  that  the  government  should  not  compete 


At  present,  both  the  United  Press  and  situation  given  to  Editor  &  Publisher  w  ith  private  enterprise ;  but  first  we  must 


the  Associated  Press  file  about  800  words 
daily  to  Manila  at  six  cents  a  word. 
The  Xavy  Radio  permits  a  “drop-off”  at 
its  Honolulu  relay  without  additional 
cost,  making  the  cost  of  the  total  file  of 
1,600  words  to  both  points,  only  $96. 

The  Radio  Corporation  has  announced 
a  press  .service  to  Manila  at  eight  cents 
a  word,  a  rate  to  Honolulu  of  three  cents 
a  word,  and  a  combined  rate  of  nine 
cents  a  word — an  increase  in  the  Manila 
rate  of  33j(5  per  cent  and  in  the  combined 
rate  of  50  per  cent — which  means  virtu¬ 
ally  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  for  the 
Manila  end  of  the  combination. 

The  present  rates  were  framed  with 
the  financial  capabilities  of  the  Manila 
puWishers  in  consideration  and  with  the 
intention  of  making  accessible  to  them  a 
reasonably  conqilete  digest  of  the  world’s 
business.  Sponsors  of  the  authorizing 
bill  in  Congress  contend  that  the  phrase 
“whenever  privately  owned  and  operated 
stations  are  capable  of  meeting  the  normal 
communications  requirements  between 
such  countries  or  localities”  was  intended 
to  embody  the  essential  of  an  adequate 
report  at  a  practicable  price ;  a  require¬ 
ment  which  will  not  be  rnet  if  the  Manila 
puWishers  are  compelled  to  curtail  their 
scMdules  to  meet  rising  costs. 

The  newspapers  affected  in  Honolulu 
are  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  A.P. 
Wmber;  \ip{>u  Jiji,  A.P.  member;  the 
Bonolulu  Adzcrtiscr.  U.P.  client,  and  the 
B(M<auan  Hochi,  U.P.  client.  They  have 
committee  and  submitted 
tn^  case  to  the  Radio  Commission. 

Publishers’  Committee  states  that 
me  Radio  Corporation’s  service,  while 
^ually  excellent,  is  subject  to  interrup- 
lons  during  periods  of  heavy  filing  and 
mat  Its  direct  filing  system  from  San 


last  week,  referred  to  this  feature  of  the 
case,  and  to  the  national  policy  involved. 

“Naturally,  the  death  of  Admiral  Bul¬ 
lard  may  very  directly  affect  the  situa¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Bickel  said.  “No  man  better 
understood  the  imperative  importance  at 


remember  that  the  Naval  Communica¬ 
tions  Service  made  a  real  press  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Philippine  Islands  possible. 
\Ve  must  remember,  too,  that  there  is  not 
the  remotest  possibility  that  the  naval 
press  circuit  to  Manila  will  ever  become 


JAPANESE  PUBLISHERS  HONOR  BICKEL 


a  competitor  with  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America  for  real  commercial  business 
in  which  there  is  any  possibility  of  profit 
for  the  R.C..A. 

"It  is  pointed  out  by  interested  news¬ 
paper  men  both  here  and  in  Manila  that, 
according  to  the  best  information  avail¬ 
able.  neither  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
.America  nor  the  Navy  Radio  service  can 
guarantee  day  in  and  day  out  certainty 
of  24  hours’  continuous  service.  Thus 
the  press  should  have  free  access  to  both 
circuits.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  is  no  practical  possibility  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  press  rates  in  the  Pacific  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  a  reduction  must  soon 
be  made. 

“In  view  of  this  situation,  I  have  every 
confidence  that  after  General  Harbord  has 
examined  the  actual  conditions,  this  issue 
will  not  be  pressed.  The  mere  suggestion 
of  the  elimination  of  the  Navy  Radio 
press  circuit  in  the  Pacific  area  has 
aroused  the  commercial  bodies  of  the 
Pacific  basin  solidly  in  opposition  and  the 
certain  result  of  any  effort  to  crush  the 
co-operation  of  the  Navy  Radio  with  the 
press  would  be  to  create  antagonisms. 
This  would  be  most  unfortunate,  as  the 
Radio  Corporation  deserves  the  hearty 
friendship  of  all  interested  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  American  business  in  the 
Pacific.” 

The  Associated  Press  has  departed  from 
its  traditional  policy  of  referring  such 
matters  to  its  individual  iTfembers  and 
has  framed  a  brief  for  presentation  at  the 
Radio  Commission’s  hearing.  This  marks 
the  first  entrance  of  this  association,  as 
an  organization,  into  a  legislative  fight. 
The  question  was  discussed  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  last  week  and  it  was 
determined  that  the  contemplated  change 
was  vital  enough  to  warrant  a  departure 
from  the  organization’s  ordinary  proce¬ 
dure. 

The  International  News  Service,  while 
not  concerned  with  outgoing  files,  has 
interests  associated  with  Pacific  commu¬ 
nications  which  have  determined  it  to  act 
in  coiKert  with  the  other  associations. 
The  discontinuance  of  Navy  Radio  would 
affect  its  incoming  schedules,  and  the  new 
burden  would,  officials  feel,  affect  the 
efficiency  of  the  trans- Pacific  radio  sys¬ 
tem  which  supplies  their  communications 
with  Japan  and  the  Orient. 

The  Press  Congress  .M  the  World  will 
be  represented  at  the  hearing  of  the  Radio 
Commission  by  a  committee  headed  by 
James  W.  Brown,  president  of  the  Editor 
&  Publisher  Co.  The  Press  Congress  has 
long  been  active  in  securing  economical 
international  communications  for  its  mem¬ 
bers  all  over  the  world.  Commercial 
associations  along  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
alp  taking  up  the  matter  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Radio  Corporation  this  week  re- 
fu.sed  to  comment  on  a  rumor  that  it 
intended  to  drop  its  petition. 

MUST  ADVERTISE  TAX  RATE 


K.  A.  Bickel,  president.  United  Press  Associations,  addressing  Japanese 
Publishers  .Association  of  Tokio  at  banquet  tendered  him  by  the  association 
in  Maple  Club,  Tokio,  the  evening  of  Nov.  7.  At  the  left,  Mrs.  Bickel  and 
Dr.  Zumoto,  noted  Japanese  publicist.  At  right.  Dr.  Soyeda,  famed  Japanese 
journalist  and  capitalist.  President  Mitsunaga  of  Nippon  Dempo  and  K. 
Yamada  of  the  Chugai  Shogyo  Shimpo  of  Tokio.  About  100  Japanese  pub¬ 
lishers  attended  the  dinner. 


County  Treasurers  Must  Use  News¬ 
papers,  Ohio  Att’y  General  Rules 

E.  C.  Turner,  attorney  general  of  Ohio, 
has  just  handed  down  a  ruling  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  mandatory  for  country 
treasurers  to  publish  in  the  newspapers 
the  rates  of  taxation  in  each  district. 

He  has  held  that  publication  of  the 
taxation  rates  should  be  made  in  two 
newspapers  of  opposite  politics  at  the 
county  seat,  if  such  ;»pers  are  published 
there.  Such  publication  should  be  made 
for  six  weeks.  If  two  newspapers  of 
opposite  politics  are  not  published  at  the 
county  seat,  publication  should  be  made 
in  one,  if  there  is  one. 

There_  is  no  authority,  he  said,  for  the 
publication  of  such  a  notice  in  a  news¬ 
paper  not  puMished  in  the  county  seat, 
except  in  cities  other  than  the  county 
seat  having  a  population  of  8,000  inhabit¬ 
ants  or  more. 
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PICTURES  OF  JERUSALEM’S  SURRENDER 
SUPPRESSED  BY  JEALOUS  GENERAL 


Inside  Story  of  City’s  Capture  Reveals  Loss  of  Valuable  Histori* 
cal  Photographs — Ranking  Officer,  Stuck  in  the  Mud, 
Failed  to  Arrive 


By  WILUAM  T.  ELLIS 


iiTJISTORY  is  the  lie  that  gets  itself 
believed,”  says  the  cynic.  The 
more  colorful  and  traditionally  romantic 
the  version  of  any  event,  the  more  easily 
it  finds  credence  and  currency.  It  fell 
to  me  to  dig  up  and  write  down  the  real 
facts  of  the  epochal  story  of  the  surrender 
of  Jerusalem,  ten  years  ago;  which  are 
not  at  all  the  story  that  the  public  knows. 

Already  the  pleasant  mists  of  tradition 
are  surrounding  the  conventional  tale  of 
the  great  event :  so  it  is  of  no  small  im¬ 
portance  that  the  actual  happenings,  in 
chronological  sequence,  with  all  the  names 
and  incidents  involved.  l>e  recorded  while 
the  participants  are  still  alive,  to  corrobo¬ 
rate  the  statements  made. 

As  I  dug  for  the  facts  in  the  City  of 
Jerusalem,  I  encountered  a  newspaper 
phase  of  the  story  that  should  go  into 
the  annals  of  journalism,  as  an  instance 
of  stupid  news  suppression,  due  to  the 
vanity  and  jealousy  of  one  of  the  actors 
in  the  drama.  For  every  step  in  the 
progress  of  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem 
has  been  photographed  by  a  member  of 
an  American  family  in  Jerusalem,  a  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer,  who  would  have 
made  enough  money  out  of  his  rare  scoop 
to  lift  his  family  immediately  out  of  war 
distress,  had  not  a  military  martinet  for¬ 
bidden  the  transmission  of  the  priceless 
pictures  to  the  newspapers  of  the  world. 

December  9  is  the  decennial  anniversary 
of  the  surrender  by  the  Turks  of  the 
best  loved  city  on  earth  to  the  investing 
British  army.  The  telling  of  the  tale  is 
timely.  I  gathered  the  data,  and  checked 
it  up,  while  in  Jerusalem  last  year ;  and 
wrote  the  story  on  the  spot,  and  included 
it  in  my  new  book,  “Bible  Lands  Today.” 
With  the  permission  of  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  the  publishers,  I  lift  from  the  book 
this  first  full  record  of  an  historic  event, 
as  I  penned  it  in  Jerusalem : — 

All  sorts  of  fantastic  stories  of  the 
surrender  of  Jerusalem  have  found  their 
way  into  print  and  on  to  the  lecture  plat¬ 
form  and  even  over  the  radio.  The  actual 
facts,  which,  of  course,  can  be  best  known 
from  the  Jerusalem  side  of  the  line  of 
hostilities,  are  of  such  inherent  interest 
and  historical  importance  that  they  should 
be  set  down  simply  and  in  order. 

The  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  Turks 
came  much  earlier  than  the  investing 
British  army  expected;  and  so  it  took 
the  latter  quite  by  surprise.  On  the  night 
of  the  eighth  of  December,  the  Turkish 
garrison  withdrew ;  with  no  assurance, 
however,  that  it  would  not  return.  The 
governor,  after  preparing  the  letter  of 
surrender,  left  hastily  in  a  carriage  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  civil 
population  remained  in  uncertainty  and 
trepidation.  The  mayor,  Hussein  Hashim 
el  Husseine,  an  enlightened  man  who  had 
been  in  America,  and  spoke  English  well, 
was  instructed  formally  to  surrender  the 
city  in  the  morning.  Two  copies  of  the 
identical  letter  of  surrender  in  Turkish 
had  been  drawn  up  by  the  governor,  after 
a  conference  with  notables,  one  of  which 
was  sent  to  the  Grand  Mufti  of  the  city 
and  later  was  given  by  Jerusalem  Amer¬ 
icans  to  Secretary  of  State  Hughes.  The 
other  the  mayor  carried  with  him  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  British  when  he  could  estab¬ 
lish  contact  with  them.  His  Honor  in¬ 
vited  Mr.  N.  Larsen,  a  photographer,  and 
a  member  of  the  American  Colony,  who 
has  since  become  the  Swedish  Consul  in 
Jerusalem,  to  accompany  him. 

A  sheet  from  one  of  the  military  hos¬ 
pitals  was  tom  in  half  and  fastened  to 
spliced  broomsticks  as  two  flags  of  truce. 
Accompanied  by  a  few  of  his  subordinate 
oflicials,  especially  of  the  police,  and  by 
no  other  foreigner  than  Mr.  Larsen,  the 
mayor’s  party,  afoot,  holding  high  the 
two  flags  of  truce,  went  splashing  out  the 
muddy  Jaffa  road.  On  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  at  a  point  where  the  road  to  Ain 
lOiirim  diverges  from  the  main  highway, 
they  met  two  surprised  Tommies,  Ser¬ 


geant  James  Sedgewick  and  Sergeant 
Frederick  Hurcomb,  of  the  Second  Nine¬ 
teenth  London  Regiment,  who  were  more 
inclined  to  shoot  than  to  parley,  and  wlw 
could  scarcely  be  made  to  understand  the 
import  of  the  occasion. 

While  the  mayor  was  endeavoring  to 
have  these  two  soldiers  convey  the  news 
of  his  presence  and  mission  to  their  su- 
l)eriors  (the  letter  of  surrender  was  never 
handed  to  private  soldiers,  and  there  never 
were  any  actual  keys  figuring  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings),  Captain  F.  R.  Barry  and 
Major  W.  C.  Beck  came  walking  up. 
They,  of  course,  grasped  at  once  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  meeting  into  which  they 
had  unexpectedly  run,  and  reported  im¬ 
mediately  to  higher  authority.  Mr.  Lar¬ 
sen  had  taken  along  his  camera  at  the 
mayor’s  request,  and  made  pictures  of 
successive  stages  of  the  proceedings ;  first 
of  the  meeting  with  the  outpost ;  then  of 
the  mayor  with  the  officials  who  arrived 
one  after  the  other,  including  Major 
E.  D.  H.  M.  Cooke  who  was  bringing  up 
a  gun ;  Colonel  Bayley  and  finally  Briga¬ 
dier  General  C.  F.  Watson.  The  letter 
surrendering  the  city  was  formally  deliv¬ 
ered  to  General  Watson  by  the  mayor. 
It  announced  the  withdrawal  of  the  Tur¬ 
kish  troops,  on  account,  it  said,  of  danger 
to  the  holy  places  from  British  artillery 
fire. 

Neither  of  the  principals  had  been 
trained  for  any  such  a  unique  function  as 
this,  so  the  incident  was  surprisingly 
informal,  considering  its  historic  impor¬ 
tance.  The  flags  themselves  were  left 
neglected  by  the  roadside  until  General 
Watson  saw  one  of  them  when  passing, 
some  time  later,  and  took  it  to  his  quar¬ 
ters.  The  other  totally  disappeared.  He 
sensed  the  value  of  the  flag,  and  kept  it 
hidden  for  weeks,  despite  frantic  efforts 
of  British  Headquarters  to  find  it ;  and 
then  presented  it  to  Lady  Allenby,  who, 
in  turn,  gave  it  to  the  British  War  Mu¬ 
seum,  where  the  mud-stained  half  of  a 
bed  sheet  from  the  Italian  Hospital  of 
Jerusalem  now  safely  reposes  as  one  of 
the  most  sacred  relics  of  the  World  War. 

General  Watson’s  first  remark,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  the  letter  of  surrender,  was  an 
inquiry  as  to  where  he  could  get  a  cup 
of  tea!  The  party  repaired  to  Dr.  Wal- 
lach’s  Jewish  Hospital,  where  the  tea  was 
served,  and  another  photograph  taken. 
While  this  extraordinary  tea  party  was 
under  way.  Lieutenant  Colonel  T.  B.  Lay- 
ton,  in  charge  of  the  Second  Fourth  Field 
Ambulance  of  the  London  Regiment  (now 
of  Guy’s  Hospital,  London),  appeared  on 
the  scene,  but  without  waiting  for  tea 
proceeded  directly  into  the  city,  probably 
the  first  British  officer  to  enter  Jerusalem 
after  the  surrender. 

Meanwhile,  the  great  news  had  been 
telephoned  to  the  investing  army,  and  with 
amazing  suddenness  British  soldiers  began 
to  swarm  into  Jerusalem.  “The  way 
these  khaki-clad  British  appeared  over 
every  road  and  hillside  west  of  the  city 
made  me  think  of  the  locusts  which 
earlier  had  descended  upon  Jerusalem 
from  the  East,”  said  one  American  eye¬ 
witness  of  that  memorable  day.  There 
was  no  looting  of  the  city,  either  by 
arriving  or  departing  soldiers;  and  only 
a  relatively  small  amount  by  the  civilian 
population  before  British  control  had 
been  organized.  One  family  looted  the 
mattresses  from  the  typhus  ward  of  a 
hospital,  and  then  contracted  the  disease ! 

Such  a  high  drama  as  the  swift  and 
romantic  surrender  of  the  best-loved  city 
on  earth,  the  whole  world’s  religious  capi¬ 
tal,  could  not  be  without  the  relief  of 
comedy.  ‘Fate  cast  for  the  comic  part 
the  officer  commanding  the  British  forces. 
Major  (Jeneral  John  Shea,  in  charge  of 
the  London  Division ;  who,  quite  naturally, 
was  eager  to  fill  the  historic  role  of  hav¬ 
ing  officially  received  the  surrender  of 
Jerusalem.  As  soon  as  word  of  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  flag  of  truce  party  was  tele- 
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Dec.  6 — First  .Annual  Musical 
Comedy,  .Assn,  of  Young  Adver¬ 
tising  Men.  New  York,  at  Wal¬ 
dorf  .4storia. 

Dec.  10 — Gridiron  Dinner,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C. 

Dec.  27-28 — .Assn,  of  Teachers  of 
.Advertising  and  Marketing,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Jan.  13-l.S — Kansas  Press  .Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Jan.  12-14 — Oregon  Newspaper 
Conference,  Portland,  Ore. 

Jan.  17 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  .Assn.,  winter  meeting, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  23-24 — Club  Officers  Confer¬ 
ence,  I.  .A.  A.,  meeting,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Feb.  23-2.3 — Nebraska  Press  .Assn., 
annual  meeting,  Grand  Island, 
Neb. 


phoned  to  him.  he  set  out  in  his  big 
automobile  for  the  scene  of  destiny.  But 
alas !  he  got  stuck  in  the  mud,  out  near 
Kirjath  Jearim,  where  once  the  .Ark  of 
the  Covenant  rested.  Common,  ordinary, 
everyday  Judean  mud  held  the  impatient 
warrior  ingloriously  in  its  grasp.  He 
could  not  go  backward;  he  could  not  go 
forward ;  he  simply  sat  and  fumed. 

After  a  heartbreaking  wait  of  hours,  a 
party  of  Turkish  prisoners  came  along, 
under  guard,  and  they  were  set  to  work 
at  the  task  of  pulling  the  Commanding 
General  out  of  the  mud.  He  then  sped 
onward  to  the  city ;  but  the  truce  party 
had  long  since  gone;  the  flag  itself  lay 
neglected  by  the  road;  General  Watson, 
with  the  letter  of  Jerusalem’s  surrender 
in  his  pocket,  had  had  his  tea  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  into  the  city.  Jerusalem  was  by 
this  time  full  of  jubilant  and  excitei 
British  soldiers.  The  surrender  was  an 
accomplished  fact  before  ever  General 
Shea  arrived,  five  hours  too  late,  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  hours  intervening.  General  Wat¬ 
son  apparently  thought  better  of  his  zeal 
in  officially  receiving  the  formal  surren¬ 
der,  without  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his 
superior  officer,  and  he  returned  the  letter 
to  the  mayor  with  instructions  to  hand  it 
to  Major  General  Shea  whenever  the 
latter  should  arrive.  The  mayor  did  so, 
in  front  of  what  is  now  the  post  office, 
and  General  Shea’s  comment,  when  the 
passage  expressing  fear  of  the  British 
injuring  the  holy  places  was  read,  was 
an  explosive  “That’s  a  lie!” 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Larsen  had  developed 
his  photographs  and  the  next  day  placed 
them  on  sale.  A  British  officer,  a  jour¬ 
nalist,  saw  them,  realized  their  importance 
and  told  Mr.  Larsen  of  the  price  he  could 
get  from  the  London  papers  for  this  ex¬ 
clusive  photographic  news  “scoop.”  This 
was  good  news  indeed,  for  everybody  in 
Jerusalem  was  in  sore  need  of  money. 

But  how  get  the  prints  to  London? 
There  was  no  mail  and  no  other  com¬ 
munication  with  the  outside  world.  “See 
General  Shea,”  advised  the  friendly 
soldier-editor.  So  straight  to  the  com¬ 
mander,  in  his  newly-established  Jerusa¬ 
lem  headquarters,  went  Mr.  Larsen.  The 
General  purred  at  the  mention  of  a  pho¬ 
tograph  of  the  surrender  ceremonies.  “So 
you  got  a  picture  of  me  while  I  was 
receiving  the  letter  at  the  post  office?” 

The  visitor  looked  blank ;  he,  like  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
had  never  heard  that  General  Shea  had 
gone  through  a  surrender  ceremony  on  the 
preceding  afternoon.  He  explained  what 
his  photographs  were,  and  showed  them. 

The  choleric  general,  with  a  return  of 
the  mood  engendered  while  he  was  stuck 
in  the  mud  of  the  Jaffa  Road,  stormed 
and  demanded  the  immediate  destruction 
of  these  photographs,  negatives  and  all, 
in  which  he  himself  did  not  figure.  Then 
began  a  struggle  that  lasted  for  ten  days. 
Obviously,  against  the  will  of  the  military, 
the  photographer  was  helpless  to  get  out 
to  the  world  his  precious  photographs. 
He  felt  he  was  within  his  rights  in  refus¬ 


ing  to  destroy  his  property.  .All  iinagin- 
able  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  by  General  Shea,  culminating  with 
the  visit  of  the  latter’s  personal  aide-d^ 
camp  to  Mr.  Larsen’s  home  one  morning 
with  the  announcement  that  his  ortfe 
from  General  Shea  were  that  he  should 
not  leave  the  house  until  he  personally 
had  seen  those  obnoxious  photographs  and 
negatives  destroyed. 

\N’earied  of  the  struggle,  uncertain  what 
reprisals  would  be  visited  upon  his  family 
and  friends  by  the  all-powerful  military 
commander,  Mr.  Larsen  at  last  yielded. 
And  that  is  why  the  British  VVar  Museum 
is  without  any  photographs  of  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Jerusalem,  except  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  one  of  the  first  meeting,  under  a  flag 
of  truce,  of  the  mayor  and  his  party  with 
the  two  surprised  'Tommies. 

Despite  his  efforts  to  appropriate  his¬ 
tory’s  limelight,  General  Shea  is  scarcely 
thought  of  in  connection  with  the  mo¬ 
mentous  event,  for  the  formal  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  two  days  later,  of  General  Al¬ 
lenby,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Egyp. 
tian  Exi)editionary  Force,  has  dramatized 
the  occasion  in  the  public  imagination. 
.As  a  matter  of  cold  and  attested  historical 
record,  however,  it  was  Brigadier  General 
C.  F.  Watson  who  actually  received  the 
formal  surrender  of  Jerusalem  from  its 
mayor;  even  if  he  was  not  officially  en¬ 
titled  to  do  so.  and  subsequently  got  into 
hot  water  for  his  precipitation. 


DALE-DEARTH  SHAKE  HANDS 


Spectator*  Surprised  When  Mund* 
(Ind.)  Antagonists  Meet 

George  R.  Dale,  militant  publisher  oi 
the  Muncic  (Ind. )  Post-Democrat,  and 
Judge  Clarence  W.  Dearth  of  the  Dela- 
wareware  county  Circuit  court,  who  sen¬ 
tenced  Dale  for  criminal  libel  met  in  the 
courtroom  at  Muncie  last  week.  The 
two  shook  hands  and  exchanged  words 
of  greeting  while  those  in  the  courtrocm 
gasped  with  surprise. 

Dale  came  into  court  to  surrender  him¬ 
self  in  order  that  his  bondsman.  Dr. 
Rollin  H.  Bunch,  might  be  free  to  sell 
some  real  estate.  The  case  is  one  in 
which  Dale  was  found  guilty  of  criminal 
libel,  and  his  appeal  is  now  pending  in 
the  Indiana  Supreme  court,  where  con¬ 
fessions  of  error  have  been  filed  by  Joe 
H.  Davis,  Delaware  county  prosecutor, 
and  Attorney  General  .Arthur  L.  Gillioin, 
admitting  that  Dale  did  not  have  a  fair 
trial. 

.As  soon  as  Dale  surrendered  himself, 
he  was  released  on  a  bond  provided  by 
Edward  Smith. 


THOMPSON  TO  STAND  TRIAL 

I  - 

New  Hampshire  Officials  Say  Reporter 
Will  Surrender 

.According  to  New  Hampshire  officials. 
Fred  Thompson,  Boston  Post  reporter, 
who  is  facing  the  charge  of  having  pro¬ 
cured  the  commission  oi  a  larceny,  has 
consented  to  surrender  himself  for  trial 
in  New  Hampshire. 

The  charge  is  based  on  the  theft  of 
advance  proof  of  Gov.  Smith’s  Atlantic  i 
Monthly  article,  “Catholic  and  Patriot"  ' 
from  the  plant  of  the  Rum  ford  Press. 
Concord,  N.  H. 

Following  commission  of  the  alleged  ^ 
crime  last  spring,  Thompson  opposed  ex-  j 
tradition  and  carried  his  fight  to  the 
Federal  Court,  where  an  appeal  is  nos  ^ 
pending. 


WHITE  HANDUNG  ROTO 


Picture  Editor  of  New  York  Daily  News 
Takes  Overholt’s  Post 

William  White,  picture  editor  of  the : 
Nciv  York  Daily  News,  is  now  handling  I 
the  Sunday  rotogravure  section  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  daily  picture  pages,  succeed- . 
ing  Earle  Overholt,  resign^.  , 

Mr.  White  has  been  with  the  Daily  ; 
News  for  the  last  seven  and  a  half  yeirs- ; , 
He  started  newspaper  work  on  ^  ■ 
Brooklyn  Eagle  in  1919.  He  also  worked . 
for  the  Neu’  York  American  befon ; 
joining  the  News. 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  T  h  d  Fourth  Estate 
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MEETING  THE  ADVERTISERS’  INSISTENT  “WHY” 

Agents  Look  to  Publishers’  Advertisements  for  Information  and  Find  Contradictions,  Inaccuracies  and 
Misrepresentation  Some  Report — Others  Praise  Media  Copy 


IVfHKTlN'G  the  insistent  why"  of  the 
advertiser  client  is  a  con.stant  task 
of  an  advcrtisiiiR  agency  and  space  buy¬ 
ing  e.xecutivcs  are  forever  on  the  out¬ 
look  for  accurate  material  to  help  them 
form  correct  iudgments  arxl  make  result¬ 
getting  selections. 

"Why  did  you  use  such  and  such  a 

newspaper?" 

"Why  did  you  use  newspapers  instead 
of  magazines?” 

"Just  why  did  you  make  the  list  up 
that  way?” 

"I  always  thought  the  Morning  Blank 
was  the  best  paper  in  Blankburgh,  but 
you  chose  the  Evening  Blank  for  our 
campaign.  \\  hy  ?” 

Thus  the  questions  come  piling  in.  To 
answer  them  agencies  have  at  hand  sev¬ 
eral  recognized  impartial  sources,  such 


\V.  H.  R.^nkin 


G.  Lyn.s  Sumner 


F.  M.  Lawrence 


James  Mackay 


tion  paper  will  come  to  me  and  say :  vertising  space.  Crowding  the  copy  is  a 
"'They  class  lots  of  things  as  depart-  common  fault  among  boastful  and  gar- 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER  "These  space  buyers  in  New  Vork, 

Boston,  riiiladelphia.  Detroit  and  other 
big  cities,  don't  make  any  gigantic  ef¬ 
fort  to  study  the  country  and  its  markets, 
.''omething  should  be  done  for  these  men 
with  the  important  power  to  buy  space 
and  place  orders.  Something  must  be 
done  to  bring  the  facts  before  them.” 

William  H.  Rankin,  president  of  the 
\\  illiam  H.  Rankin  Company,  was  also 
asked  this  week  what  he  thought  of 
media  advertisements.  He  remarked  on 
the  improvement  which  has  been  shown 
in  the  i>ast  few  years,  and  listed  the  three 
newspapers  and  the  groups  of  papers  he 
thought  were  doing  the  best  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Mr.  Rankin’s  list  follows; 

Chicago  Tribune,  A’ etc  York  Sun, 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  St.  Louis 
I’o.'ct-Disl^tch. 

"1  like  the  Tribune  advertising  and 

think  it  good  because  in  the  copy  you 
,  .1,-1  1  1  1  •  ,  •  -  ,  ■  constantly  find  this  paper  trving  to  help 

stores  that  they  do.  we  wouk.  single  advertisement.  The  copy  writer  ,he  advertising  business  in  'general,  be- 

was  trying  to  put  across  18  difrerent  ^ulrs  selling  its  own  space.  The  text  sells 

points.  So  crowded  \vas  his  copy,  as  a  newspaper  advertising  as  good  advertis- 
result,  that  not  a  single  one  ot  the  18  without  neglecting  to  sell  the 

and'genekrma'iQRcrorthe  H’ ru"'  ^ “J  registered  w;ith  me.  Though  I  counted  Tribune's  part  in  the  general  scheme. 

^  general  manager  oi  me  n.  E-.  i-esan  j^hers  were  good.  Nevertheless  their  them.  I  cant  todav  tell  vou  what  they  “a  recent  eerier  of  afK-erti<;emenu 

Sr‘’want‘'and'J^d  statements  w^re  confusnig  and  contradic-  were.  There  were  si. x  signatures  on  the  pj^^^d  bv  the  Sun  sticks  ouf  particularly 

^0  want  and  need  supplemental  intor  ^  publishers  give  us  some-  advertisement.  The  mam  signature  of  the  as  a  good  example  for  other 

"^"Telook  for  this  supplemental  infor-  lisILd'of  hm^'f  Tef^^  Sts''  ^Idllresses''  papers  to  follow.  These  achertisements 

mation  in  the  advertising  placed  by  the  --axt,  v,  j  v,  u-  •  u  u  u  *uld  me  where  Suns  were  sold,  where 

™b  iXr"  toSs  t£v  SrtaiSy  I  T  f'l  i  C  “  .“'u  this  rushing  age,  it  should  be  the  read.  .A  survev  was  conducted 

punnsner-  incmscivcs.  i  ncy  certauny  town,  is  a  question  we  would  like  an-  aim  of  every  publi.sher  to  speed  his  mes-  u,.  .Up  newenaner  and  the  result.  maHe 
ought  to  know  a  great  deal  about  adver-  ^w-ered.  There  is  more  market  informa-  sage  to  the  space  biivcr.  Let  us  have  b  teJestinra^  informative 
tismg  in  gen^l  and  their  media  and  b  Editor  &  Pi-rusher's  new  mar-  cne  fact  a  week  and  not  52  in  one  issue.  ","h.erGs;n!I^ac!!;;f  ’  * 

markets  in  parttenrar.  Now  what  do  w'e  guide  than  can  be  found  anywhere  W'e  can't  remember  the  52.  When  I 

el.se.  We  have  found  it  a  reliable  source  started  in  business,  it  was  part  of  the 

‘Ever  since  1  have  been  readmg  media  statistics.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  young  advertising  man's  job  to  dig  out 

advtrtismg— and  thats  more  than  25  praise  of  it.  Market  facts,  however,  are  bis  own  information.  But  we  have  been  fionres  Finallv  T  liL-c  the  Scrinry. 

constantly.  Statistics  can  be  spoiled  now.  We  want  it  all  laid  out  for  H "  arTIdveft 
lishers  t  j^t  l^n  spending  thur  Jrumanized  and  made  pertinent  when  in  us,  easily  read,  easily  filed,  easily  as-  an  organization  nlaving  the  wisi 

money  to  tell  the  fellows  across  the  advertising  space  controlled  by  a  pub-  similated.  "  organization  playing  the  wisi 

Street  that  they  have  put  one  over  on  the  Usher.  The  Market  Guide  tells  us  there  “Publishers,  in  the  advertisements  they 
opposrtion  and  have  linage  than  m  ^^e  so  many  mills  in  a  town.  The  sup-  write  about  their  papers,  should  not 


as  the  Auilit  tiureau  ol  Circulations,  tne  advertising  which  don't  belong  minus  publications.  I  took  the  trouble 

Editor  &  I  i bushiji  Internatiox.al  j,i  that  classiticatioii.  If  we  put  in  all  the  one  day  to  count  the  different  points  that 
Year  Book,  Ii^itor  &  Pl^lisher  advertising  under  the  heading  of  depart-  one  paper  was  seeking  to  make  in  a 

ket  Guide,  and  Standard  Kate  and  Data,  nicnt  stores  that  '  '  . 

and  the  always  helpful  special  representa-  double  their  linage, 
lives  who  know  their  territories  thor-  "Such  is  a  typical  e.xample  of  the  sup 
oughly.  ,  .  ..  plemeiitarv  information  which  we  an 


an  advertising  agent. 

"The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  in  its 
advertising  gives  me  facts  about  St. 
Louis  effectively  compared  with  circula- 


organization  playing  the  wise 
long-game  of  advertising.  They  are  look¬ 
ing  ahead  five  years  in  addition  to  seek¬ 
ing  immediate  business.  Not  long  ago 


has,,or  droilation.  Very  few  of  the  ad-  piemental  advertising  should  teH  ns.  if  be  spending  their  money  simply  to  gloat  Scrirs'How^rd 
vertisemcnts  placed  by  publishers  seem  -,5  truth,  that  all  these  rnffls  are  > - -"'cripps- Howard  new 


j  -  ,  ,  r  ,,  .pi-o  .  ..v«spapers  were  gener¬ 
ic  be  aimed  af  the  right  target,  which.  I  opei^t^g  Kin'iimeTYhey  mTgV‘;h^^^^^^^^  rem'emb^r  ther“yS^^^  xlds  idef R  1 

Wse.  js  the  sjmee  buyer  or  a  man  the  payrolls  of  the  mill!  men  at  desks  in 'skyscra^r  Offices  in  S  ler  ^?e  ''kno^L^^^ 

ike  me.  They  evidently  think  I  still  be-  -.After  showing  us  clearly  their  mar-  New  York.  Chicago.  Detroit,  and  Boston.  jJ^rin^T-Krrd  neJsn^^r  Ce  l^en 
lieve  in  Santa  Qaus.  l^et.  the  newspapers  next  step  is  to  an-  Many  of  these  men  don’t  get  a  chance  misunderstood  Selerti^^of  the  tvaron 

trl’""’”  ““  Ly™.  S„n,ne,  Comp.,,;  and  a  to™.; 


“Here”  lie  said,  on  one  page  I  find  3  Henry  Ford  can  use  all  the  papers  ing  habits  of  vour  people 
a  newspaper  making  the  statement  that  m  a  town.  Maybe  we  can  only  use  one.  “There  are  people  and  space  buyers,  Advertiser's*  derlar^That'  it  i'-*a  ^ist^ake 
tMI!*  circulation  in  Its  city.  two.  or  three,  with  200  lines  of  copy  too.  in  New  York  and  Boston  who  still  ?or  new^ljls 

I  taow  that  already.  I  can  check  it  up  twice-a-week.  But  wt  are  important,  think  of  Tulsa.  Okla..  as  a  frontier  town,  lul  TZum^f  lina  J  Lrie^’ 

I  know  he  s  tell-  ji^ould  we  use  your  paper,  is  the  If  the  Tulsa  publisher  prints  in  his  ad-  meHia  aHve^U™  a  e  Hi 

mg  the  truth.  But  on  the  next  page  is  question  asked  publishers  for  them  to  an-  vertisement  a  picture  of  his  city,  showing  f iK  '  i 

another  newspaper  m  the  .same  city,  mak-  s.^er  in  their  advertisements  with  some-  its  18  and  20-story  buildings,  the  space  It. 

mg  the  assertion  that  it  reaches  the  thinsr  more  than  assertions,  with  farts  hnvpr’s  Hat  rr>mrc  '/.fF  tr,  tKo  talked  ^out  by  the  general  public. 


who  writes  his  advertisements,  should,  as  an  example.  The  same  fact  applies  to 
however,  be  careful  not  to  crowd  his  ad-  many  another  citv. 


thing  more  than  assertions,  with  facts.  buyer's  hat  comes  off  to  the  town.  The  Z""  “0-1,  Lr  .  •  .  1 

The  publisher,  or  rarher  rhe  perro,,  name  of  Tulm  is^ot  course,,  taken  siruply  I’d'ea  of  adverhsin^iu  th^LJ. 

"It  would.  I  believe,  prove  more  valu¬ 
able  to  the  publisher  and  to  the  agency 
to  quote  results  obtained  from  advertis¬ 
ing,  rather  than  to  talk  so  much  about 
how  much  it  costs,  ami  how  much  is 
needed. 

“I  ?m  also  always  anxious  to  find  in 
media  advertisements  information  alxiut 
the  k-’nd  of  people  who  read  the  paper 


IF  NEWSPAPERS  WROTE  THEIR  ADS 
AS  DEPARTMENT  STORES  DO 

- By  B.  F.  SYLVESTER _ 


mg 

greatest  buying  power’  in  its  city.  The 
circulation  of  the  first  paper,  I  note,  is 
500,000.  The  second  has  a  little  over 
100,000.  Perhaps  that  lOO.fXX)  represents 
a  greater  buying  power  than  the  500.000, 
but  it  doesn’t  seem  reasonable.  What 
proof  has  the  paper  with  the  small  circu¬ 
lation  at  hand  to  show  that  it  goes  to  peo¬ 
ple  with  more  money  to  spend  than  the 
paper  with  its  mass  circulation?  If  the 
publisher  has  proof,  vou  sec,  he  doesn’t 

tell  me  about  it  in  his  advertisement.  I  JVOTABLE  Saturday  Features  in  our  Third  stores  for  the  Ninety-fifth  consecu-  and  why  they  read  it." 
am  supposed  to  trust  in  his  assertion.  August  Offerings.  Fifty  Society  live  Friday.  The  score,  on  classifica-  Not  long  ago  Frank  M.  Lawrence, 

“What  I  would  like  to  see  to  substan-  Personals,  Many  of  Them  EXCLUSIVE,  tions  taken  at  random,  was;  space  buyer  of  the  George  Batten  Com- 

tiate  such  a  claim  as  this  would  be  a  all  of  them  ATTR.YCTIVE  and  Made  Wash  Dresses — Emporium,  278;  sec-  pany,  told  Epitor  &  Publisher  that 

story  felling  how  a  campaign  placed  for  up  in  our  Own  Shops.  No  Woman  who  ond  store.  76;  third  store,  51.  newspaper  publishers  were  wasting  time 

an  expensive  prodiKt,  a  piano,  let  us  say.  Wishes  to  Be  in  the  Know  Will  Miss  Sash  Weights — Emporium,  35;  second  and  effort  in  the  material  directed  to  the 
pulled  so  many  orders  from  the  small  These.  .\  Number  of  Them  come  Ulus-  store,  15;  third  store,  5.  buyers  of  space.  He  was  asked  this  week 

cirailaticm  compared  with  the  few  orders  trated  by  our  Own  Artists.  Auto  tires — Emporium,  321 ;  second  if  there  had  been  any  change  noted, 

in  the  mass  circulation.  Or  else  he  might  We  are  Pleased  to  Offer,  beginning  store,  123;  third  store,  67.  "Newspaper  publishers,  I  believe,  are 

tell  me  about  the  districts  in  which  most  Saturday,  the  MeSniff  Divorce  Case.  The  Fact  that  the  Emporium  has  the  learning  how  to  tone  down  their  pro¬ 
of  his  papers  are  sold.  What  kind  of  This  will  Set  the  Sea.son’s  Styles  in  Confidence  of  the  Public  is  extremely  motion,”  he  said.  “They  have  learned 

people  live  there?  What  kind  of  houses  IMvorce  Trials.  Not  for  Years  have  We  Gratifying.  The  Emporium  has  grown  the  folly  of  superlatives,  and  understand 

do  they  live  in?  been  Able  to  Offer  such  a  VALUE.  speedily  while  the  Foreign  owned  shop  the  logic  of  presenting  their  facts  in  a 

“In  this  particular  advertisement,  this  The  Junior  Department’s  SPECL\L  and  the  Little  Fellow  up  the  street  have  standard  manner  in  order  that  they  may 

newspaper  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  for  Saturday  will  be  Mayhem,  that  lost  in  Public  Favor.  be  easily  used  by  the  agencies.” 

says,  by  way  of  substantiating  the  claim  Charming  little  Fellow  who  will  set  Mrs.  The  .\iigust  Sales  at  this  Store  will  be  Mr.  Laurence  also  praised  the  Editor  & 
of  reaching  the  ‘greatest  buying  power,'  Goldcoast’s  House  on  Fire.  This  De-  handled  hv  the  Greatest  Talent  possible  Publisher  Market  Guide,  which  he  dc- 

that  more  department  stores  use  its  col-  partment  is  Irresistibly  Childish.  to  Assemble.  Greta  Garbo,  Lon  Chaney,  scribed  as  a  "very  necessary  tool  in  the 

nmns  than  any  of  the  other  papers  in  its  If  the  Stores  Wrote  Their  Copy  As  Lou  Gehrig  and  Bobby  Jones  will  be  in  modern  space  buyer’s  kit.”  He  said  he 

rit>’.  I  can’t  trust  that  kind  of  proof.  Newspapers  Do.  Charge  of  various  departments.  was  looking  forward  to  establishment  of 

The  representative  of  the  mass  circula-  The  Emporium  led  the  Second  and  “All  the  Goods  that  are  Fit  to  Sell.”  some  reliable  source  of  linage  statistics. 
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LittUMnecM 
1*  $3.Sfi  Iron 

*  Smail  Siz€  for  Homo  or  Traool 

WITH  THIS  ^  OR  THIS  ^ 

T  I  -ssrf-n 


DAILIES  CHOSEN  TO  CARRY  NATIONAL 
FIRM’S  SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  OFFER 

Newspapers  Best  for  Localizing  Campaigns  Chicago  Firm  De¬ 
cides  in  Drive  Offering  Free  Iron  with  Every  Toaster 
Purchased — Other  Firms  in  Line 

By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN 

A  SPECIAL  sale  conducted  through  operated  at  an  actual  loss  for  the  sake 
dealers  by  the  manufacturer  during  of  moving  a  factory  overstock  or  creating 
the  Christmas  gift  season  is  the  current  new  users  who  will  repeat  later, 
feature  of  the  merchandising  program  The  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company, 
of  the  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company  formerly  a  magazine  advertiser,  last  sum- 
of  Chicago  in  connection  with  its  Sun-  mer  uncovered  a  new  versatility  for  news- 
beam  Electric  Appliances.  paper  advertising.  It  manufactures  a  line 

Local  power  companies  were  quick  to  of  Rain  King  Sprinklers  for  throwing 
learn  the  drawing  power  of  a  premium  as  sprays  when  attaclicd  to  garden  hose,  and 
a  sales-clincher  in  their  local  newspaper 
campaigns  with  drives  on  various  acces¬ 
sories.  Firms  like  the  West  Penn  Power 
Company  and  others  often  use  a  carload 
or  more  of  such  premiums,  costing  up  to 
five  dollars.  Women  do  not  like  to  pass 
up  a  bargain ! 

The  Chicago  concern  has  patterned  its 
Christmas  campaign  after  that  applied  by 
local  dealers. 

The  gist  of  the  newspaper  copy  is  that 
a  Little  Princess  $3.50  electric  iron 
weighing  three  pounds  and  suitable  for 
home  or  travel,  will  be  given  free  until 
Christmas  with  every  purchase  of  an  $8 
Sunbeam  Flat  Toaster  or  a  $7.50  Sun¬ 
beam  30-year  electric  iron. 

The  special  sale  ends  when  the  supply 
of  premium  irons  has  been  given  away, 
presumably  about  Christmas.  A  dollar 
extra  is  charged  for  the  art-steel  case  if 
it  is  desired  for  the  Sunbeam  $7.50  iron. 

The  prospect  is  told  to  visit  her  electrical 
or  hardware  dealer,  or  light  company. 

Specific  details  of  the  features  of  the 
products  are  given  with  line  drawing  illus¬ 
trations.  Black  display  headings  are  used, 

(in  several  cases)  with  reverse  plates. 

The  following  31  newspapers  are  being 
used : 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Press;  Baltimore 
Sun;  Boston  Post;  Chicago  Herald  & 

Examiner;  Chicago  Tribune;  Cincinnati 
Times-Star. 


publish  the  copy  at  times  when  lawns  in 
their  vicinity  were  badly  in  need  of  water. 
The  campaign  began  in  May  and  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  summer  when  conditions 
were  appropriate. 

The  dealers  were  furnished  a  liberal 
supply  of  window  material,  electros, 
circulars  and  other  helps  to  back  up  the 
advertising  ami  the  plan  was  merchandised 
to  them  by  mail  and  through  newspaper 
advertising  departments. 

For  either  a  special  sale  event  or  for 
ettective  localizing  of  a  campaign  to  fit 
conditions,  the  method  of  the  Chicago 
Flexible  Shaft  Company  shows  practical¬ 
ity  and  enterprise. 


You  Get  This  Frcel 


rhU  ia  our  way  of  introduc¬ 
ing  to  20O.(XX)  more  women, 
the  Famous  Sunbeam  Flat 
Toaster  and  the  Sunbeam  30- 
6-lb.  Houaeberid 
Electric  Iron. 

This  Tcamir  makes  toast 
S9%  tiuicker  by  stop-watch 


because  they  be  flat. 

The  Sunbeam  Iron  has  the 
fanwua36.year  All-Over  Heat¬ 
up  Unit  that  eitends  not  only 
to  the  point  and  heel,  but  also 
to  the  edges,  hens  de^ 
dothea  can  t  cool  it  off.  En¬ 
gineers  left  it  on  current  dav 
and  night  for  a  yev  and  a  half 
and  covid  not  bum  it  out. 

To  aH  who  buy  either  the 
fatiMua  Sunbeam  Flat  Toaster 
at  regular  S8.00  price,  or  the 


lar  S7.50  price  (Ftn . 
$lextraLwegieeageouineG.50 
Little  PrincM  Iron.  S-lb.  sise 
absolutely  free.  U  it  built  lika 
the  6-tt>.  Princess  but  is  half 
the  siae — heats  in  teas  time^ 
tnes  much  km  current,  and 
does  qi^  work  on  anal]  pieces 
andd^ty  things. 

Sale  ei^  whm  present  siq^ 


a  if  he  can't  supply  you. 


gstc»oo  namata  fWAfT  go. 


Far  Sait  ty  ywwr  Omete^t WtWware  Peeler  «r  Light  Cmmpmnjt 


Thirty-one  daily  newspapers  are  car¬ 
rying  this  free  offer  copy  for  Sun¬ 
beam  electric  appliances. 


CAN  CANNED  CHRISTMAS  CHEER 

A  new  broadside  from  (he  American 
Housewife’s  Bureau,  headed  “Christmas 
Comes  But  Once  a  Year,”  is  being  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Bureau  by  members  of  the 
Inland  Press  .Association  with  the  cus¬ 
tomary  rubber  stamp,  offering  to  run  the 
matter  at  the  usual  advertising  rates. 
Menus  and  recipes  utilizing  canned  goods 
almost  exclusively  are  offered  under  a 
thin  disguise  of  holly.  Tiny  Tims  w'aving 
their  spoons  in  the  air,  and  other  holiday 
accessories.  The  word  “can”  is  avoided 
when  possible  by  the  use  of  such  words 
or  phrases  as  “tin  containers,”  “richly 
colored  tins,”  “metal  containers,”  “red  and 
gold  box,”  “airtight  container,”  “oblong 
box,  gold  sealed.”  etc. 

HARTER  SUCCEEDS  EBERHARD 

H.  I^urcnce  Harter,  formerly  assistant 
cashier,  Harriman  National  Bank.  New 
York,  has  been  named  promotion  manager 
of  the  Advertising  Club  News,  published 
by  the  -Advertising  Club  of  New  York, 
succeeding  Ernest  Eberhard,  who  resigned 
recently  to  go  to  St.  Louis. 

TO  ENTERTAIN  ON  LINER 

The  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
will  give  a  dinner-dance  on  the  French 
liner  “He  de  France”  on  Dec.  8.  The 
members  will  inspect  the  ship  and  dance 
to  music  furnished  by  the  ship’s  orchestra. 


McCANN  OF  A.  P.  ILL 

E.  McCann,  early  morning  cable 


Cle7’eland  Plain  Dealer;  Dayton  News; 

Des  Moines  Register-Tribune ;  Flint  Jour-  wanted  its  newspaper  advertising  cam- 

no/;  Port  Wayne  News-Sentinel.  paign  to  appear  in  the  newspapers  at  the  p-  —  -  ■  .  -  ,  „ 

Grand  Rapids  Press;  Hartford  Times;  time  most  benefit  could  be  derived.  editor  of  the  Associated  rress, 

Indianapolis  News;  Kansas  City  Times-  Orders  were  issued  to  all  newspapers  A'ork  office,  is  seriously  ill  at  his  home. 

Star;  Los  Angeles  Express.  without  definite  insertion  dates.  The  Gunhill  Road.  New  York.  McCann 

Los  Angeles  Herald;  Louisville  Courier-  newspapers  were  told  to  go  ahead  and  has  been  with  the  A.P.  for  12  years. 
Journal;  Milwaukee  Journal;  Minneapolis 
Journal;  Nashzille  Banner. 


Omaha  World  Herald;  Philadelphia 
Bulletin;  Portland  Oregonian;  Providence 
Bulletin;  Rockford  Register-Gazette. 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer;  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat;  St.  Paul  Dispatch  & 
Pioneer  Press;  Syracuse  Herald;  Toledo 
Blade. 

A  long  single-column  advertisement 
with  a  final  Christmas  appeal  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  Dec.  21.  A  smaller  double¬ 
column  insertion  will  be  released  Dec.  14, 
another  Dec.  7  and  two  advertisements 
were  printed  on  Nov.  23  and  16. 

Any  sales  manager  can  form  a  picture 
of  the  value  of  such  a  special  sale  for  use 
by  his  salesmen  in  calling  on  the  trade. 

The  same  principle  is  being  applied  in 
a  sale  to  Qiristmas  only  wherein  the 
Eureka  Vacuum  Cleaner  Company  will 
give  a  new  Eureka  floor  polisher  free 
with  every  purchase  of  a  model  10 
Eureka  for  $2  down. 

A  leading  oil  burner  company  makes 
the  special  proposition  of  an  installation 
of  its  product  for  only  $100  until  Christ¬ 
mas  only. 

Such  special  offers  do  not  always  have 
to  be  made  in  large  space  or  at  great  cost 
for  promotion.  They  appeal  to  the  public 
at  a  time  when  gift  buying  is  widespread 
and  they  prevent  interest  being  shifted 
entirely  to  luxury  items. 

The  special  sale  offer  through  the  news¬ 
paper  is  almost  invariably  preceded  by 
some  form  of  a  “deal”  whereby  the  re¬ 
tailer  gets  the  premium  merchandise  for 
nothing  or  a  nominal  sum  with  his  order, 
providing  he  buys  a  specified  quantity  of 
the  product. 

In  cases  where  the  special  sale  includes 
cut  prices,  as  on  mattresses,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  usually  offers  the  merchandise 
at  a  big  price  concession  to  the  dealer  for 
a  short  period  only.  Sometimes  this  is 


“IT  WON'T  BE  LONG  NOW” 

(The  press  operator’s  song  of  1937) 

(Tune:  “Ben  Bolt”) 

By  A.  R.  Bird 

Oh,  don't  you  rememher  the  sounder,  Ben  Bolt? 

The  “mill”  and  the  key  and  the  “bng”? 

Together  we  sat  in  the  dingy  old  room. 

While  all  day  at  those  books  we  would  tug. 

’The  old  “mill”  has  fallen  to  pieces,  Ben  Bolt, 

The  rust  got  the  bug  and  key. 

And  the  things  that  you  hear,  with  the  clicking  so  queer, 
Are  the  printers  that  got  you  and  me — 

And  the  things  that  you  hear,  with  the  clicking  so  queer, 
Are  the  printers  that  got  you  and  me. 

Ob,  don’t  you  remember  the  flashes,  Ben  Bolt? 

They  sent  when  the  news  was  so  hot? 

The  bulletin  you  took  or  the  “kill”  that  you  sent. 

All  were  done  with  the  dash  and  the  dot. 

The  dot  and  the  dash  were  discarded,  Ben  Bolt, 

The  sounder  will  click  no  more. 

Now  the  printers  transmit  all  the  copy  to  go. 

Like  the  men  with  the  “mills”  did  before— 

Now  the  printers  transmit  all  the  copy  to  go. 

Like  the  men  with  the  “mills”  did  before. 

The  printers  have  taken  assignments,  Ben  Bolt, 

Away  from  the  men  tried  and  true. 

They  say  they  are  faster  than  we  were,  Ben  Bolt, 

When  forty  was  the  best  we  could  do. 

In  an  old  pawn  shop  in  the  alley,  Ben  Bolt, 

In  a  corner  obsenre  and  alone — 

They  are  holding  the  bugs  and  the  mills  that  we  used. 
While  we  sleep  on  a  pillow  of  stone; — 

’They  are  holding  the  bugs  and  the  mills  that  we  used, 
While  we  sleep  on  a  pillow  of  stone. 


BUSINESS  MAN  BUYS 

SPACE  TO  PREACH 

/  _ 

"Are  We  Getting  What  We’re  After?” 
Man  Asks  in  Advertisement  in  Battle 
Creek  Daily  in  Which  He  Gives 
His  Philosophy 


In  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  a  man  has  con-  I 
tracted  with  the  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  I 
and  Evening  News  to  place  a  series  of  H 
advertisements  in  paid  space  in  which  he  ' 
intends  to  present  to  the  public  his 
philosophy  of  life.  The  identity  of  the  il 
man  is  not  being  disclosed.  "The  adver-  !■ 
tisernents  bear  the  signature  “A  Business  S 
Man”  under  which  is  written  a  Bible 
text. 

The  first  advertisement  in  the  series  R 
appeared  Nov.  26.  It  was  headed  “Are  n 
We  Getting  What  We’re  After  ?”  and  in  ij 
small  type  in  the  upper  left  hand  comer 
It  was  pplained  that  it  was  inserted  as 
“a  business  message  by  an  advertiser  B 
who  believes  that  “Business  and  Pros¬ 
perity  are  broad  terms.” 

The  text  answers  the  opening  query  by 
saying  that  people  should  ^  seeking  n 
something  that  makes  a  satisfied  soul  as  I 
well  as  a  satisfied  pocketbook.  I 

“Happiness,  they  call  it.  Contentment  I 
is  what  they  mean.  It’s  what  we’re  all  | 
isn’t  it?”,  the  advertisement  reads. 

“\ou  can’t  get  that  off  a  cash  register, 
alone.  If  there’s  one  thing  sure  in  this'  I 
time  of  swift  business,  it’s  TH.-^T— just  a 
property  and  business,  alone,  aren’t  | 
prosperity,  because  they  won’t  satisfy. 
They  can  t  satisfy.  The  best  business 
minds  in  the  country  have  been  saying 
this;  saying  it  earnestly.” 

A.  L.  Miller,  editor  and  manager  of 
the  Enquirer  and  News  informed  Edito» 

&  Publisher  the  business  man  placing 
the  advertisements  is  “hard  boiled  and 
successful.” 

“He  makes  no  specialty  of  piety  but 
has  seen  the  power  of  advertising  tested 
out  in  a  big  way  and  thinks  that  power 
might  very  well  be  used  along  the  lines 
illustrated  in  his  copy,”  Mr.  Miller  said 


NEW  PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY 

The  Vander grift  (Pa.)  News,  hereto¬ 
fore  published  as  a  semi-weekly,  became 
a  daily  with  the  issue  of  Nov.  14.  The 
News  represents  the  consolidation  made 
about  a  year  ago,  of  the  three  Vander- 
grift  weeklies,  the  News,  Citizen  and 
Economist.  The  publisher  and  owner  is 
Robert  E.  Slough,  formerlv  connected 
with  the  Beazer  (Pa.)  Times.  Fred 
Kimball,  Inc.,  will  represent  the  News  in 
the  national  field. 


$50,000  UBEL  SUIT 

Rev.  J.  E.  Belaud,  pastor  of  the  Notre 
Dame  Church,  Central  Falls.  R.  I.,  has 
instituted  suit  for  $50, (XX),  charging 
libel,  against  La  Tribune  Publishing 
(Tompany  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  La  Tribune,  a  daily  in  French 
language. 


DAILY  INCORPORATES 

The  Champaign  (III.)  News  Gazette 
has  been  incorporated  with  $200,000  capital 
with  D.  W.  Stevick,  Helen  M.  Stevick, 
Lillie  Procise,  M.  W.  Hout  and  Elmer 
C.  Bleau,  directors.  The  incorporation 
means  no  change  in  ownership  but  marks 
a  new  organization  of  the  ownership. 

STAGES  SALES  WEEK  j 

The  Brandeis  Store,  Omaha  department  ] 
store,  recently  staged  a  store-wide  sale  ; 
lasting  one  week.  In  six  days  the  store  j 
used  176,4(X)  lines  of  display  advertising  j 
in  the  two  Omaha  papers.  It  reported  j 
that  its  sales  exceeded  all  Brandeis  Store  | 
records.  I 


SUN  CLUB  GIVES  DANCE 

The  Sun  Club,  composed  of  employes 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  gave  a  dance  and 
entertainment  last  week.  Vaudeville  and 
night  club  performers  furnished  the  pro¬ 
gram. 
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ROUTING  PICTURES  FROM  CAMERA  TO  FORMS 

Simplicity  Marks  Methods  Used  by  Important  Newspapers — Editors  Now  Spending  $3,000,000  Annu¬ 
ally  for  Photos  Is  Estimate,  as  Attention  Xu***'*  Towards  Efficient  Handling  in  Offices 


are  now 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 

Editor  &  Publisher  herewith  presents  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  hem.’ 
Photographs  are  handled  in  newspaper  offices,  tracing  different  methods  of  routing 
plates  from  the  eatnera  to  the  engrazing  room,  the  composing  room,  into  the  paper 
and  into  the  files. 


A  MERICAN  newspapers 

spending  nearly  $3,000,000  a  year 
for  pictures,  according  to  an  estimate 
made  this  week  by  H.  B.  Baker,  general 
manager  of  Pacific  &  Atlantic  Photos, 

Inc.  This  expenditure,  reflected  in  the 
small  as  well  as  the  metropolitan  dailies  —  ■  . 

of  the  na^tion,  is  a  development  of  the  Qn  this  blank  the  photographer  fur- 
necessitated  con-  nishes  the  picture  editor  and  the  news- 


siderable  editorial  organization  in  hand¬ 
ling  prints  in  newspaper  offices  after 
they  have  been  taken  by  ubiquitous 
cameramen. 

Obtaining  details  of  how  newspapers 
route  pictures  through  their  offices  from 
more  than  a  score  of  managing  editors, 
the  writer  was  impressed  with  the  general 
simplicity  of  the  systems  in  use.  In  the 
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light  of  the  super-efficiency  of  modern 
business,  some  of  these  methods  would 
be  classed  as  careless  and  lax. 

It  was  also  surprising  to  this  writer 
at  least  to  learn  that  many  editors  re¬ 
garded  pictures  more  as  fillers  than  as 
a  means  of  obtaining  readers.  In  a  sur¬ 
vey  made  one  question  asked  regarded 
the  value  of  a  daily  picture  page,  and 
none  of  the  editors  replying  claimed  any 
definite  circulation  value  for  this  modern 
newspaper  feature. 

In  Cincinnati,  Elmer  P.  Fries,  editor  of 
the  Post,  declared  he  had  tried  the  pic¬ 
ture  page  idea  and  dropped  it,  with  no 
noticeable  circulation  results  either  way. 
George  S.  Crandall,  managing  editor  of 
the  Elmira  Star-Gacette,  was  positive  in 
declaring  that  a  picture  page  did  not  pay. 

“No,  a  picture  page  does  not  pay,” 
Mr.  Crandall  declared.  “But  they  arc 
good  fillers  for  early  editions  when  late 
pages  have  not  been  made  up.  When 
news  pages  are  ready,  yank  off  the  picture 
page  and  go  ahead.” 

Other  editors  appreciated  “art”  as  a 
means  of  “brightening”  up  their  paper, 
and  James  C.  Hanrahan,  of  the  Des 
Moines  Tribune,  said  the  Tribune  has  a 
picture  page,  which  “we  feel  sure  pays 
from  an  editorial  standpoint  and  prob¬ 
ably  is  appreciated  by  the  circulation 
department.” 

William  White,  picture  editor  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  New  York’s 
picture  paper,  looks  over  from  200  to  500 
different  photographs  every  day  to  select 
the  SO  to  100  pictures  eventually  pub¬ 
lished.  The  sysitem  this  tabloid  has 
adopted  to  handle  the  flow  of  prints  into 
the  paper  is  of  necessity  characterized 
chiefly  by  its  simplicity  and  speed. 

Each  photographer  of  the  21  employed 
by  the  News  brings  in  his  plates,  develops 
them  himself,  and  writes  his  own  cap¬ 
tions.  A  special  blank  is  provided  for 
the  latter  operation. 


paper's  library  with  the  following  in¬ 
formation  :  The  date  the  picture  was 
taken;  the  number  of  the  photographic 
plate  used,  the  name  of  the  photographer ; 
subject  of  the  picture;  where  it  was 
taken;  the  names,  left  to  right,  of 
the  people  in  the  picture ;  and  the  cap¬ 
tion  itself.  Space  is  also  left  on  the 
blank  for.  any  needed  notations  under  the 
general  heading  of  “remarks.”  This 
form  is  made  out  in  duplicate.  The 
carbon  copy  is  retained  to  be  filed  with 
the  plates.  The  original  is  pasted  on  the 
back  of  the  glossy  print  which  the 
photographer  brings  to  the  assignment 
editor,  who  looks  it  over,  and  passes  it 
on  to  the  picture  editor.  Here  selections 
for  publication  are  made,  and  those 
chosen  are  sent  to  the  art  department  for 
retouching. 

From  the  art  department  the  next  step 
is  to  the  engraving  room.  The  Daily 
News  has  no  special  blank  form  for  keep¬ 
ing  a  record  of  a  print  while  a  halftone 
is  being  made.  Instead  a  permanent  record 
book  is  kept  by  a  young  boy,  who  sits 
close  by  the  picture  editor’s  desk  near 
the  passage  that  must  be  taken  to  the 
engraving  room.  On  this  record  book 
is  noted  a  description  of  the  picture,  its 
destination  in  the  paper,  whether  page 
one,  with  story,  or  on  the  double  truck 
of  pictures  in  the  ceirter  of  the  paper; 
the  time  it  left  the  picture  editor ;  and 
the  time  the  cut  is  wanted. 

When  the  cut  has  been  made  it  is  sent 
from  the  engraving  room  to  the  composing 
room  where  it  is  picked  up  and  “watched 
into  the  paper”  by  a  picture  make-up 
editor.  The  print  itself  is  returned  to  the 
picture  editor.  He  keeps  it  until  the  next 
day  because  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
remake  pictures  into  smaller  sizes  for 
different  editions.  The  following  day  a 
member  of  the  library  staff  picks  up  the 
print  and  takes  it  away  for  filing. 

Horace  E.  Thomas,  city  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  told 
his  paper  handled  the  picture  problem. 

“All  copy  for  the  Oregonian’s  art  room 
that  originates  in  the  news  department 
is  accompanied  by  an  order  blank  signed 
by  one  of  our  news  executives,”  he  said. 
“This  blank  gives  the  date,  size  of  cut 
desired  and  a  guide-line  by  which  the 
picture  is  followed  through  the  mechani¬ 
cal  department.  The  same  guide-line  is 
used  on  the  copy  of  the  article  that  is  to 
accompany  the  cut  and  is  also  used  as  a 
slug  on  the  caption.  Any  special  instruc¬ 


tions  as  to  treatment  of  copy  is  also  in¬ 
cluded  on  the  order  blank. 

“Yellow  order  blanks  are  used  for  all 
photographic  copy  that  goes  to  the  art 
room.  Pink  order  blanks  are  used  for 
photographic  assignments  and  they  are 
also  sent  to  the  superintendent  of  the  art 
department.  The  purpose  of  using  two 
colors  is  so  that  the  pink  slip  may  attract 
immediate  attention  and  avoid  possible 
delay  in  sending  out  a  photographer. 
Carbons  of  all  art  department  orders  are 
retained  in  the  news  room. 

“The  art  department  keeps  a  perma¬ 
nent  record  of  all  pictures  handled, 
showing  the  size  of  cut,  by  whom 
ordered,  etc.  The  art  department  in¬ 
structions  to  the  engraving  department 
include  the  size  of  cut,  date  of  publica¬ 
tion,  guide-line,  etc.  This  information 
is  written  on  the  photograph  or  layout 
and  no  separate  instruction  slip  is  used. 

“The  engraving  room  supplies  the 
composing  room  with  a  schedule  of  cuts 
and  layouts,  giving  size  and  date,  etc. 
Captions  as  sent  from  the  news  room 
to  the  composing  room  are'  set 
from  the  information  given  in  the 
engraving  room  schedule  and  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  actual  delivery  of  the 
cut  to  the  composing  room.  Layouts 
and  photos  accompany  cuts  from  the  en¬ 
graving  room  to  the  composing  room. 
Here  the  basing  is  done,  captions  are 
placed,  read,  corrected  and  passed  to  the 
make-up.  The  layouts  and  photos  them¬ 
selves  are  used  to  identify  the  cuts  in 
the  make-up. 

An  elaborate  form  is  used  by  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle  to  route  photo¬ 
graphs  from  the  editorial  desk  through 
the  art  department,  engraving  depart¬ 
ment,  composing  room  and  on  to  the 
forms.  This  form  is  reproduced  with 
this  arncle.  The  portion  marked  “art 
department”  is  torn  off  and  pasted  to 
the  photograph,  or,  in  case  of  a  cut,  to 
the  envelope  containing  the  cut.  If  the 
order  is  for  a  layout,  the  pictures  corn- 


line  states  the  date  of  planned  publica¬ 
tion  and  also  the  edition  as  “Friday, 
first  edition.”  The  caption  line  is  used 
only  when  it  is  desired  to  put  the  name 
of  a  person  on  the  engraving  and  when 
the  picture  is  a  single  individual. 

This  part  of  the  order  also  contains 
the  blank  for  a  return  address  and  if  it 
IS  left  blank  the  picture  automatically 


for  Art  Dop*rt«f»#At 


2m^M 


For  CtiwpolW  Room 


Brooklyn  Eagle's  form  for  keeping 
track  of  pictures 

goes  to  the  morgue.  Pictures  with  the 
art  department  slip  of  instructions  at¬ 
tached  are  sent  to  that  department  by 
boy. 

The  slip  marked  “for  composing 
room”  is  tilled  out  by  deskmen.  The 
caption  is  written  in  and  marked  for 
column  size,  number  of  lines  and  type 
as  indicated.  The  subcaption  is  handled 
the  same  way,  except  that  in  cases 
where  it  is  desirable  to  divide  it.  making 
one  line  a  name,  if  the  name  is  not  to 
be  placed  on  the  engraved  cut,  and  other 
lines  of  explanation  below,  the  deskman 
marks  the  divisions  as  to  kind  of  type 
and  column  size,  using  ordinary  editorial 
marks  for  that  purpose  and  pasting  his 
additional  subcaption  material  onto  the 
main  blank.  This  blank  is  sent  to  the 
composing  room  through  pneumatic  tubes 
wkh  the  news  copy. 

To  prevent  misrakes  in  assembling  the 
cut  and  caption  the  Eagle  uses  a  double 
check  system,  the  ordinary  editorial 
catch-word  or  slug  system  and  numerals. 
Identical  numbers  appear  on  the  art  and 


composing  room  slips.  In  the  engraving 
how  prised  in  the  layout  and  the  order  are  department  the  number  is  stamped  on 
joined  by  a  clip.  The  use  of  paste  is'  •*'“  ,.r,»nr»r>c.n«r 

preferred  to  avoid  accidental  mix-ups  in 
the  art  and  engraving  departments,  but 
is  not  practicable  in  the  case  of  layouts. 

The  “ordered  by”  line  is  filled  in  by 
the  person  on  whose  authority  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  ordered  to  be  made.  The  “size” 
line  states  the  column  measure  and 
sometimes  the  depth  in  inches  or  by 
description  as  “half  length,”  “full 
length,”  etc.,  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
or  group  of  persons.  The  “for  issue  of” 
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the  metal  cut  base.  In  the  composing 
room  the  number  is  set  up  by  the  printer 
as  a  part  of  the  catchline  slug.  Identical 
catchwords  are  used  on  both  slips.  In 
case  the  numbers  appear  mixed  the 
original  art  department  order,  pasted  to 
the  picture,  is  depended  upon  to  identify 
related  cuts  and  their  captions. 

The  Eagle  has  found  it  advantageous 
to  disregard  the  line  provided  for  the 
date  on  the  composing  room  part  of  the 
blank  and,  instead,  the  desk  man  writes 
in  the  directions  with  respect  to  this 
across  the  top  above  the  catchword  line. 
This  makes  it  easier  for  the  composing 
room  copy  cutter  to  sort  out  futures  from 
daily  captions. 

Records  ot  cuts  are  kept  currently  in 
the  art  department  and  by  the  city  desk. 
In  the  art  department  this  record  tells 
the  day  and  hour  the  cut  is  received, 
the  size  ordered  and  the  catchword  and 
number.  The  city  desk  record  serves 
as  a  guide  for  make-up.  It  tells  the 
number,  catchword  column  size  (some¬ 
times  the  depth)  the  edition  for  which 
the  picture  is  expected  and  sometimc.s 
indicates  with  what  story  it  is  supposed 
to  be  used.  Conversely  the  story  which 
is  to  be  illustrated  by  a  particular  cut 
carries  as  part  of  its  catch  line  the  num¬ 
ber,  size  and  catchword  of  the  cut. 

The  “return  photo”  line  on  the  art 
department  slip  containing  not  only  the 
address  and  name  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  picture  is  to  be  sent,  but  directions 
as  to  whether  the  photo  may  be  touched 
up  or  not,  is  a  satisfactory  method  of 
insuring  such  return. 
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THE  CITY  REPORTER  BUYS  A  WEEKLY 


I — What  He  Learned  About  Bookkeeping  Methods  When 
He  Purchased  a  Paper 

- By  ED  LEIGHTON - 


a  profit.  He  found  he  could  not  reduce 
overhead  by  cutting  composing  room  costs, 
since  wages  were  determined  by  a  union 
scale  and  since  there  was  need  of  every 
man  there  if  both  the  newspaper  and  job 
printing  were  to  be  continu^.  He  found 
advertising  rates  were  above  the  average 
for  circulation,  that  they  could  not  be 
increased  easily  and  that  increasing  the 
This  is  a  series  of  five  articles  by  a  he  is  fooling  himself  on  his  profits.  At  amount  of  advertising  would  mean  in- 

daily  ne-UrSpaper  man  who  bought  a  coun-  least  $1,200  of  his  profits  is  properly  creasing  his  paper  to  more  than  eight 

try  weekly  as  thousands  of  other  daily  salary.  pages  if  he  were  to  maintain  a  reasonable 

newspaper  men  have  ambitions  to  do.  He  paper  recently  on  the  market  showed  ratio  between  news  and  advertising.  The 
learned  at  a  cost  of  $5,000  or  $6,000  cer-  profits  of  about  $1,900.  Neither  reserve  plant  was  not  equipped  to  turn  out  a 
tain  differences  in  problems  of  weekly  and  for  repairs  and  depreciation  nor  interest  larger  paoer  economically. 
daily  newspapers.  He  believes  this  sum-  on  invested  capital  had  been  figured.  The  The  gross  business  of  the  plant  was 
mary  of  his  experiences  may  be  valuable  owner’s  nominal  salary  was  $15  a  week  about  $12,000  for  receipts  from  the  paper 
to  other  daily  newspaper  men  with  the  less  than  he  could  have  earned  elsewhere,  and  $8,000  for  job  printing.  It  seemed 
country  publishing  ambition.  If  the  pit-  Some  repairs  had  been  done  out  of  current  possible  that  the  job  printing  was  not 

falls  can  be  avoided,  there  are  profits  and  earnings.  Figuring  a  ten  per  cent  reserve  showing  proper  profits,  and  this  proved  to 

satisfaction  in  the  ownership  of  a  country  for  repairs  and  depreciation  on  machinery  be  a  fact.  But  analysis  of  the  job  print- 
weekly.  worth  $10,000  and  assuming  that  $200  ing  business  showed  that  it,  was  drawn 

mtriT  worth  of  repairs  had  been  done  out  of  mostly  from  a  neighboring  city  through 

T  u  1  ^  earnings,  $800  should  have  been  deducted  attractively  low  prices.  Raising  of  prices 

probably  looks  upon  a  weekly  news-  from  profits  shown  for  that  item.  An-  to  a  proper  level,  it  appeared  certain, 
paper  something  m  the  way  I  used  to  other  $780  listed  as  profits  should  have  would  so  reduce  the  margin  ^tween  city 
reel’d  it,_  as  a  publication  akin  to  a  datl>  been  charged  as  salary.  That  would  leave  prices  and  those  charged  in  the  country 
and  inferior  to  it  bepuse  of  lack  of  daily  $320  of  the  $1,900  shown  as  profits.  But  publisher’s  plant  that  most  of  the  business 
training  on  the  part  of  owners  and  edi-  jbe  cash  investment  in  the  business  was  would  be  lost  immediately, 
tors.  I  spent  nearly  $5,0W  m  cash  and  about  the  same  as  the  machinery  cost.  This  plant’s  good  will,  which  the  owner 
took  a  loss  of  at  least  $1,500  m  salary  $10,000.  It  should  have  earned  six  per  thought  he  was  valuing  conservatively  at 
over  a  year  s  time  discovering  that  such  a  year  or  $600  instead  of  $320.  In-  $5,000,  was  nothing  more  than  so  much 
firt.**”^*^^****^*'  correct  only  in  part,  stead  of  earning  $1,900  as  the  owner  wear  and  tear  on  the  machinery.  There 
Where  it  was  incorrect  was  where  the  thought,  his  paper  had  lost  in  a  year  $280.  was  no  profit  in  it. 
loss  came  in.  jhat  same  paper  did  an  annual  business  This  case  is  far  from  extreme.  The 

It  IS  true  that  the  major  problems  of  a  about  ^0,000.  The  owner  put  it  on  newspaper  in  which  I  bought  experience 
weekly  newspaper  corres^nd  in  a  ^n-  $15,000,  figuring  his  plant  at  was  considerably  worse.  I  had  considered 

eral  way  to  t^se  of  a  daily  paper.  The  about  $10,000  and  his  gocS  will  at  about  most  of  the  factors  I  have  outlined  and 
weekly ,  like  the  daily ,  is  concerned  with  $5^000.  Since  the  value  of  a  weekly  paper  had  observed — accurately  as  it  developed 
building  up  advertising  and  circulation,  jg  Qf^g^  figured  at  about  its  gross  annual  — places  where  considerable  expansion 
gathering  and  writing  news,  establishing  income,  if  its  plant  is  in  good  condition  could  be  expected.  But  the  man  from 
an  editorial  policy,  maintaining  and  run-  handle  its  business,  $1S,WX)  looked  like  whom  I  purchased  showed  a  highly  incom- 
ning  tn^hanical  equipment  and  keeping  ^  bargain.  But  to  be  worth  such  a  figure,  plete  set  of  books.  I  had  expected  that 
an  efficient  personnel  m  all  departments.  ^  business  should  show  at  least  $2,000  from  dealings  with  other  publishers  and 
But  the  details  of  all  these  common  profit  above  all  charges  but  interest  judged  as  best  I  could  from  his  verbal 

general  problems  are  not  common  to  the  invested  capital  and  above  a  decent  statements,  from  samples  of  his  job  print- 
daily  and  weekly  fields,  and  methods  of  salary  to  the  owner.  The  price  is  high  ing  and  from  his  newspaper  the  extent  of 
solution  differ  in  many  cases.  In  ^ddi-  jj^g  privilege  of  handling  $20,000  a  his  business  and  his  costs.  His  bank  book 
Uon,  the  average  country  weekly  plant  yg^j.  ^  ^  privilege  which  when  showed  an  excellent  total  of  monthly  de¬ 

does  job  printing,  with  1^  attendant  prob-  analyzed  appears  no  more  attractive  and  posits,  which  he  indicated  were  almost 
lems,  and  they  are  problems  which_  tew  bj^giy  be  much  more  expensive  than  entirely  business  receipts.  The  proposi- 
daily  newspaper  men  whose  experience  handling  a  gross  of  $5,000  or  $1,000  in  tion  looked  very  good, 
has  been  chiefly  editorial  are  competent  to  ^j^g  game  way.  The  catch  was  that  his  bank  book  con- 

,,  •  *1.  •  *  i  r  *.  The  prospective  buyer  of  this  paper  tained  chiefly  deposits  from  sources  totally 

Finally,  assuming  the  interest  of  m(«t  ^bis  far  and  then  considered  possible  unconnected  with  his  printing,  newspaper 

daily  newspaper  men  in  weeklies  to  be  ^.ayg  and  means  to  make  the  compara-  and  other  business.  I  bought  a  very  bad 
that  ot  irien  considering  purchase,  the  jjvgiy  large  volume  of  gross  business  show  proposition  because  I  had  learned  not  to 
question  of  how  to  buy  a  weekly  plant 
becomes  supremely  important.  That  is 
the  point  where  the  first  mistake  can  be 
made  and  usually  is  made,  and  the  reasons 
therefor  are  many. 

Many  country  newspaper  publishers 
keep  poor  books  or  none.  Of  a  dozen 
owners  written  to,  not  one  could  or  would 
submit  a  monthly  balance  showing  profit 
or  loss.  Of  plants  personally  investigated, 
none  could  or  would  show  books  to  give 
a  clear  indication  of  the  state  of  the 
business. 

Where  books  are  kept,  accounting  sys¬ 
tems  in  use  rarely  show  accurately  profit 
or  loss  and  frequently  fail  to  show 
whether  there  has  been  an  actual  profit 
or  loss.  Certain  fixed  and  inescapable 
charges  are  not  figured  by  many  weekly 
publishers. 

I  believe  there  is  general  agreement 
among  accounting  experts  familiar  with 
small  publishing  enterprises  that  some¬ 
thing  like  ten  per  cent  of  equipment  cost 
must  be  set  aside  each  year  from  earnings 
for  repairs  and  eventual  replacement.  I 
have  never  seen  this  item  in  any  profit  or 
loss  statement  of  any  country  publisher, 
although  I  learned  of  its  necessity  by 
bitter  experience  and  have  no  doubt  that 
the  more  enlightened  include  it. 

Another  charge  seldom  figured  is  the 
annual  six  per  cent  return  on  cold  cash 
invested  which  should  be  carried  as  an 
overhead  charge  and  earned  on  a  pure 
investment  basis  before  profits  based  on 
the  active  operation  of  the  business  can 
properly  be  figured.  How  necessary  this 
IS  may  readily  be  appreciated  from  the  ^HE  Northampton  (Mass.)  Daily  Business  office  and  editorial  rooms  are 
example  of  a  man  who  has  borrowed  his  ■*"  Hampshire  Gazette  moved  into  its  located  in  the  front  of  the  new  building 
entire  capital  and  must  pay  interest  on  it.  new  home,  in  the  rear  of  the  postoffice,  which  has  a  central  location  and  is  large 
He  is  making  no  personal  profit  until  that  this  week,  after  printing  its  last  issue  of  a  enough  to  provide  for  future  expansion, 
interest  is  earned  and  paid.  That  is  as  65-year  period  in  the  old  building  in  The  Gazette  was  founded  Sept.  6,  1786, 
true  when  his  own  money  is  involved  as  Gothic  street  on  Saturday  afternoon.  as  a  weekly  paper.  Management  is  in  the 
when  his  capital  is  borrowed.  Work  of  removing  press  and  machinery  hands  of  Collins  H.  Gere,  son  of  the  late 

A  third  charge  of  this  character  is  the  was  begun  as  soon  as  the  last  edition  was  Henry  S.  Gere  who  in  1858  consolidated 

salary  of  the  owner  of  the  business.  _  It  off  the  presses  last  Saturday  afternoon  his  paper,  the  Northampton  Courier,  with 

must  be  figured  on  the  basis  of  his  earning  and  the  moving  job  was  kept  underway  the  Gazette,  which  was  then  owned  by 

capacity  elsewhere.  If  he  is  capable  of  through  Sunday  so  that  publication  could  James  R.  Trumbull.  There  have  been 

earning  $2,600  a  year,  draws  as  salary  be  resumed  without  a  hitch  Monday  but  nine  owners  during  its  141  years  of 
only  $1,400  and  shows  profits  of  $2,000,  afternoon.  life. 


NORTHAMPTON  DAILY  OCCUPIES  NEW  HOME 


Hampshire  Gazette’s  New  Plant 


expect  complete  books  and  could  not  pro¬ 
tect  myself  from  possible  fraud  in  incom¬ 
plete  records. 

I  believe  a  daily  newspaper  man  under¬ 
taking  to  buy  a  weekly  must  exercise  the 
most  extraordinary  precautions,  far  more 
than  ordinary  ones,  if  he  is  to  make  a 
profitable  purchase.  Many  weekly  plants 
are  put  on  the  market  simply  because  their 
owners  have  about  worn  out  their  ma¬ 
chinery  and  can  no  longer  make  even  bare 
livings  by  operating  them.  The  daily 
man,  whose  chief  experience  has  b^ 
editorial,  will  do  better  to  put  off  for¬ 
ever  any  dreams  of  becoming  a  smaJl 
publisher  than  to  buy  a  weekly  plant 
which  cannot  show  either  certain  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  expansion  or  actual  profits 
figured  by  sound  methods. 

Small  capital  may  in  many  instances 
be  better  employed  to  buy  new  machinery 
on  time  and  establish  a  new  paper  with 
no  good  will  at  the  start  than  to  buy  an 
existing  plant.  Or  it  may  better  be 
used  to  fit  up  an  editorial  and  advertising 
office  only,  with  the  paper  printed  else¬ 
where  and  somebody  else  worrying  about 
printing  profits  and  losses. 


SNOWDEN  SUBPOENAED 
BY  FEDERAL  BODY 


Hearings  on  Agency  Commission  Com¬ 
plaint  to  Be  Resumed  in  New  York 
Dec.  S — Defense  Arguments  to 
Be  Presented  in  January 

I 

Walter  Snowden,  of  Story  Brooks  & 
Finley,  Inc.,  special  representatives,  has 
been  subpoenaed  to  appear  before  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  in  hearings  on 
the  agency  commission  complaint  to  be 
resumed  in  New  York,  Dec.  5. 

Mr.  Snowden  is  secretary  of  the  Six 
Point  League,  a  society  of  New  York 
special  representatives,  and  one  of  the  de¬ 
fendants  in  the  complaint  filed  by  the 
commission  against  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies,  the 
American  Press  Association,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  the.  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  charging  restraint  of  trade. 

The  Six  Point  League  secretary  has 
been  ordered  to  bring  all  the  society’s 
minutes.  The  prosecution  is  attempting 
to  prove  that  the  defendant  associations 
were  in  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade 
in  that  they  have  sought  to  have  all  ad¬ 
vertising  business  placed  through  agen¬ 
cies  at  IS  per  cent  commission,  instead 
of  by  advertisers  direct. 

All  hearings  in  the  case  so  far  have 
been  conducted  by  the  prosecution.  The 
defense  will  be  allowed  to  put  in  their 
arguments  early  in  January. 

It  is  the  primary  contention  of  the  de- 
fen.se  that  the  commission  has  no  juris¬ 
diction  over  advertising,  which  it  is 
claimed,  is  not  a  commodity  in  interstate 
commerce,  but  a  personal  service.  De¬ 
fense  attorneys  also  maintain  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  engineer  a  con¬ 
spiracy  between  agents  and  publishers. 


AMARILLO  SUN  SUSPENDS 

The  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Sun,  afternoon 
daily,  discontinued  publication  Monday. 
The  Sun.  owned  principally  by  Denver, 
Col.,  interests,  started  May  20,  last.  W. 
S.  Tarbell  of  Denver  about  three  months 
ago  succeeded  Frank  A.  Schroeder,  or¬ 
ganizer  of  the  company,  as  manager. 
Edwin  Kirby  Whithead  of  Denver,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Dr.  Mary  E.  Bates,  also  of 
Denver,  are  principal  stockholders  in  the 
company,  capitalized  at  $100,000. 


$200,000  LIMIL  SUIT 

Libel  suit  asking  $200,000  damages  has 
been  entered  by  Miss  Mary  Atkinson, 
Enid,  Okla.,  trained  nurse,  against  the 
(Oklahoma  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
and  Times,  and  E.  K.  Gaylord,  editor. 

The  suit  is  based  on  stories  appearing 
in  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  regarding 
Miss  Atkinson’s  arrest  charged  with 
poisoning  Mary  Jane  Bailey,  daughter  of 
an  Enid  clergyman.  Miss  Atkinson  was 
released  upon  her  preliminary  hearing. 


EDITORS  HAIL  PASSING  OF  “DONT  LISTS 


“Style  Books”  That  Bridle  Writers  with  Rigid  Rules  Generally  Taboo  But  Conservative  Minority  Stick 
to  Theory  That  Young  Writers  Should  Be  Taught  and  Regulated  for  Uniformity’s  SeJce 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 


the  best  of  my  kiiowltKlge  and  belief 
never  has  had  it. 

“Of  course,  we  do  not  let  literary 
style  go  by  default,”  he  added.  “We 
do  make  efforts  to  have  our  staff  improve 
its  writing  and  to  move  toward  a  steadily 
higher  editorial  standard. 

“All  this  is  accomplished  largely 
through  personal  supervision  The  desk 
men  are  expected  to  give  such  advice  as 
they  can  to  reporters  and  writers,  make 
suggestions  toward  a  greater  readability 
and  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  ac¬ 
curacy.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  way 
for  a  man  to  learn  to  write  well  is 
to  write  a  great  deal  and  have  his  ma¬ 
terial  criticized  by  someone  who  knows 
more  about  it  than  he  does.  That  is 
the  theory  which  operates  in  the  Trans¬ 
cript  office.” 

ilr.  Holcombe,  New  York,  is  a  believer 
in  personal  contact  between  writer  and 
copy  desk  in  place  of  rigid  style  boolu. 

“The  Herald  Tribune’s  policy  in  re¬ 
gard  to  style  is  to  issue  a  paper  within 
the  bounds  of  good  taste  and  good  gram- 
without  limitations  which  would 


A.  R.  Holcohue 


TIenky  T.  Claus 


mar, 

tend  to  standardize  the  quality  or  cir¬ 
cumscribe  the  abilities  of  its  writers.” 
Mr.  Holcombe  explained. 

“The  policy  is  and  had  been  to  hAve 
the  minimum  number  of  rules  necessary 
to  the  production  of  the  best  possible 
paper._  It  believes  that  wise  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  contacts  between  editors  and 

cuiivi  -  . . -  .  writers  are  most  effective  in  preparing 

the  opinion  that  “the  style  sheet,  like  H.  E.  Mitchell,  Detroit  Free  Press-,  H.  "Newspaper  readers  are  becoming  a  comprehensive  and  interesting  roundup 
many  other  newspaper  innovations  of  20  Rachlin,  Diihith  Ne-ws  Tribune;  S.  weary  of  police  court  records.  They  of  the  news  of  the  day.” 
years  ago,  has  had  its  day  and  now  is  Reynolds,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun;  are  passing  up  ‘form’  stories  as  they  fn  similar  agreement  were  Mr. 

about  as  useless  as  fifth  wheel  of  a  Jatnes  A.  Stuart,  Indianapolis  Star;  ignore  lj4-cent  stamped  envelopes.  Wheeler,  Boston,  Mr.  Longan,  Kansas 

wagon.”  -Arthur  J.  Sinnott,  Nezvark  (N.  J.)  They  have  been  educated  to  the  sparkling  City,  Mr.  Reynolds.  Baltimore.  Mr. 

Some  there  are  more  or  less  neutral  Evening  News;  H.  F.  Wheeler,  Boston  radiancy  of  the  Erskine  and  Cabell  Rachlin,  Duluth,  Mr.  Cline,  Washington, 

on  the  question,  one  of  them,  for  ex-  (Mass.)  Traveler.  schools  of  daily  features.  and  Mr.  Beck,  Chicago, 

ample,  Harris  M.  Crist,  managing  edi-  Executives  favoring  style  books:  “The  raging  popularity  of  the  col-  “We  are  one  of  the  newspapers  that 

tor  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  stat-  George  B.  Armstead,  Hartford  (Conn.)  umnist  over  the  country  indicates  the  has  never  allowed  itself  the  luxury  of 

ing:  Courant;  George  W.  Cottingham.  Hous-  demand  for  interpretative  writing.  Re-  a  style  book,”  Mr.  Longan  said  of  the 

“I  think  every  newspaper  office  should  ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle;  Charles  A.  Fell,  porters,  formerly  drilled  like  rookies  in  Kansas  City  Star.  “At  various  times 
have  a  style  book  but  my  experience  has  Birmingham  News;  James  C.  Hanrahan,  the  limitations  of  their  copy  movements,  we  have  had  a  few  proofs  pulled  of 
been  that  they  accomplish  very  little  Des  Moines  Register  and  Evening  Trib-  now  must  compete  with  the  country’s  words  and  expressions  to  be  avoided,  but 
good.  It  is  like  a  code  of  ethics — de-  une-Capital ;  George  A.  Hough,  Jr.,  New  finest  artists.  They  cannot  do  it  if  they  these  have  not  been  elaborate  at  all. 
sirable  in  theory,  but  generally  more  ig-  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard;  Howard  face  daily  the  prescriptions  of  the  style  “In  fact  it  has  been  our  observation  that 
nored  than  observed.  Kahn.  St.  Paid  Daily  News;  A.  H.  book.  .And  if  one  newspaper  is  to  be  unless  the  men  at  the  desk  were  taught 

“The  rush  to  make  editions,  especially  Kirchhofer,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  better  than  another  it  is  more  than  a  the  style  at  first  hand  the  style  sheets 
on  afternoon  papers,  gives  little  time  for  Nezos;  Henry  Justin  Smith,  Chicago  matter  of  collecting  the  greatest  number  were  not  very  well  followed,  so  that  our 
the  refinements  which  formerly  were  Daily  News;  C.  M.  Morrison,  Phila-  of  syndicated  features — it  is  a  matter  style  book  has  been  in  the  minds  of 

considered  necessa^ry.  Nowadays  it  is  delphia  Public  Ledger,  and  Frank  M.  of  local  staff  activity.  our  copy  readers.” 

the  news  that  editors  want  and  rf  in  ad-  Williams,  Lincoln  Nebraska  State  Jour-  “The  State  Journal  still  insists  that  Mr.  Wheeler  thought  style  books 

dition  we  can  get  perfection  in  style  and  nal.  ‘whiskey’  should  be  spelled  with'  an  ‘e’  tended  to  the  production  of  “stereotyp^ 

diction,  so  much  the  better.  Delving  deeper  than  this  rough  division  and  that  only  God  and  the  publisher  copy.”  “We  encourage  original  writ- 

“There  is  little  time  to  drill  reporters  one  cannot  help  but  reach  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  should  appear  in  caps—  iug.”  he  explained,  “leaving  it  to  our 
in  style.  Few  city  editors  will  fool  with  that  if  the  opinions  of  25  leading  editors  but  that  is  about  all.  Equipped  with  editors  and  copy  desk  men  to  see  that 
reporters  who  do  not  have  ‘it’ ;  that  is,  an  is  any  index  the  style  book  which  was  facts  our  reporters  are  given  riotous  all  matter  is  properly  edited.” 
immediate  appreciation  of  what  consti-  primarily  a  list  of  “dont’s”  has  definitely  freedom  in  everything  except  space.  The  desire  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Mr. 

tutes  news  and  ability  speedily  to  whip  gone  out  of  style.  Since  the  men  op-  “Are  we  right  or  wrong?  Our  sub-  Reynolds  said,  was  to  encourage  the 

it  into  shape  for  the  next  edition.”  posing  reportorial  restrictions  outnum-  scription  lists  indicate  we  are  right.  And  “development  in  our  reporters  of  ori- 

While  the  Eagle  has  a  style  book,  bered  the  rigid  stylists,  this  week’s  that  is  the  acid  test.”  ginality  in  writing  newspaper  stories. 

Mr.  Crist  confessed  he  could  not  find  a  article  will  be  devoted  to  the  majority  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Detroit,  quoted  pre-  taking  care,  of  course,  through  careful 

copv  of  it.  view.  Next  week  will  be  considered  the  viously,  admitted  that  every  composing  editing,  to  keep  them  within  reasonable 

Opposed  to  the  out-and-out  purists  stand  of  those  who  hold  the  opinion  room  should  have  a  style  b^k  to  guide  bounds.” 
and  the  indifferent  are  those  in  the  ma-  crystallized  by  Mr.  Armstead  of  Hart-  linotype  operators  as  to  spelling,  punc-  “Style  books,  we  believe,  with  the 
jority  who  agree  with  the  contention  ex-  ford  that  “uniformity  facilitates  news-  tuation,  capitalization  and  such  matters,  exception  of  certain  established  and 
pressed  last  week  by  teth  Mr.  O’Brien  paper  reading,”  and  that  style  books  ma-  “But  to  compel  a  reporter  to  write  strict  rules,  have  a  tendency  to  cramp 
and  Mr.  Swope  that  writers  should  terially  assist  the  “less  practiced  writers  his  story  according  to^  set  rules  only  the  style  of  a  writer.”  Mr.  Rachlin  of 
never  be  too  rigidly  bound  by  rules,  speedily  to  eliminate  the  common  errors  tends  to  destroy  all  oripnality  and  make  Duluth  declared.  “Furthermore,  we 
There  are  also  offices  which  continue  to  of  language,  to  perfect  their  work  in  mat-  his  product  tame  and  lifeless.”  Mr.  Mit-  maintain,  they  restrict  individualism 
have  style  books  largely  at  the  insistence  ters  of  conciseness,  clarity  and  forceful  chell  insisted.  “In  other  words.  I  do  which  appears  to  us  to  be  overwhelm- 
of  the  composing  room  and  for  the  sake  expression.”  ^  not  believe  that  news  and  feature  stories  ingly  popular  in  present  day  writing.” 

of  uniformity  of  spelling,  punctuation.  Most  pleased  at  the  passing  of  editorial  and  editorials  should  be  turned  out  the  “The  Washin^on  Star  has  a  style 

capitalization  and  other  usage  of  words  style  b^ks,  a  passing  he  takes  for  way  Henry  Ford  turns  out  flivvers,  but  book  for  printers  and  proof  readers  but 
and  phrases  common  in  newspapers.  granted,  is  Mr.  Carruth  of  Topeka.  Kan.  that  is  what  strict  adherence  to  a  ‘style  none  for  reporters,”  Mr.  Cline  pointed 
Roughly  divided  for  and  against  style  “The  Topeka  State  Journal  has  sheet’  is  very  apt  to  result  in.  out.  “It  is  our  theory  that  best  re¬ 
books.  the  25  editors  who  expressed  their  ceased,  figuratively  speakinv.  givine  re-  “The  average  newspaper  and  magazine  suits  are  accomplished  by  personal  in- 

views  on  the  subject  for  Editor  &  Pub-  porters  dotted  lines  on  which  to  fill  in  reader  is  quick  to  appreciate  a  de-  struction,  to  which  we  devote  a  good 
USHER  line  up  as  follows:  the  time,  date,  names  and  locations.”  Mr.  parture  in  style  from  the  ordinary  writ-  deal  of  attentiem.  We  try  to  catch  them 

Managing  editors  against  style  books:  Carruth  maintained.  ing  and  if  it  ‘takes  hold’  the  more  eager  young  and  train  them  in  the  right  path 

E.  S.  Beck.  Chicago  Tribune;  Arthur  T.  “This  is  an  age  of  brilliancy  in  jour-  will  readers  be  to  seek  everything  that  before  they  have  formed  bad  writing 
Carruth.  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal;  nalism.  Newspapers  that  at  one  time  comes  from  such  a  quarter.  habits.” 

Henry  'T.  Qaus.  Boston  Evening  Trans-  boasted  modestly  of  doubtful  originality  “The  caprice  of  city  editors,  news  Mr.  Beck  reported  that  the  (Thi- 
cript;  Sheldon'S.  Cline,  Washington  on  the  messy  editorial  page,  now  are  editors  or  managing  editors  in  many  in-  cago  Tribune’s  style  book  has  been 
(D.  C.)  Evening  Star;  H.  M.  Crist,  able,  at  very  low  cost,  to  buv  from  stances  blocks  in  the  most  effectual  man-  practically  out  of  print  for  10  years. 
Brooklyn  ^gle;  Josephus  Daniels  svndicates  the  finest  talent  in  America,  ner  the  advancement  of  newspaper  “Traditions  of  usage  still  hold,  how- 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  '  Nezvs  and  Obserz'er;  With  the  pages,  therefore,  sprinkled  writers  who  otherwise  might  add  luster  ever,”  he  said,  “and  are  delivered  by 
Walter  M.  Harrison,  Oklahoma  (Okla.)  with  wit.  satire,  sophistication  and  studv,  to  iournalism.”  word  of  mouth  to  new  copyreaders  night 

Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times;  A.  R.  Hoi-  the  reporter,  unless  he  is  given  freedom  Mr.  Gaus  of  Boston  was  not  certain  by  night  as  they  are  ‘broken  in’  to  our 

combe.  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  and  encouragement  is  no  more  a  part  of  whether  stvle  books  are  going  out  of  methods  and  as  cases  in  point  come  up. 
Ellis  C.  Hollums.  Miami  (FHa.)  Herald;  his  paper  than  a  linotype  machine  in  style,  but  he  was  “sure  that  the  Trans-  Some  of  the  old  niles  seem  now  to  be 
George  B.  Longan,  Kansas  Cdy  Star;  the  composing  room.  cript  has  no  such  institution  and  to  rather  too  restrictive.  While  we  make 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate 


no  claims  that  we  approximate  perfec¬ 
tion,  I  think  the  general  style  and  the 
English  is  as  good  as  it  was  in  the 
paper  of  25  years  ago,  perhaps  better.” 
The  Tribune,  he  added,  has  an  elaborate 
style  book  for  the  prqpf  room  and  com¬ 
posing  room. 

Mr.  Daniels,  the  former  Secretary  of 
Xavy,  was  speaking  for  “country 
dailies,”  he  said,  when  he  maintained 
that  it  is  “easier  to  talk  to  a  newspaper 
staff  than  to  give  them  written  instruc¬ 
tions. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  small 
new'spapers  I  have  never  seen  any  bene¬ 
fit  of  having  ‘style  books’  or  any  other 
kind  of  standardized  instruction. 

“We  try  to  select  the  young  men  who 
come  on  the  paper  because  they  have 
shown  some  skill  or  particular  ambition, 
and  give  them  a  chance  to  develop  what 
is  in  them.  Xo  two  on  the  paper  write 
the  same  way  and,  indeed,  we  do  not 
wish  them  to.  We  do  not  believe  that 
a  man  can  write  if  he  is  hampered  by 
too  much  instruction. 

“I  do  not  know  how  this  may  be  as 
to  the  city  papers  which  have  scores 
of  writers.  It  may  be  necessary  there.” 

The  Newark  Evening  News  has  a 
style  book,  but  Mr.  Sinnott  sides  per¬ 
sonally  with  Mr.  O’Brien.  lie  wants 
red  tape  cut  and  rules  thrown  out  of 
the  window.  Mr.  Stuart  had  forgotten 
the  Indianapolis  Star  had  a  style  book 
until  reminded  that  such  things  still  ex¬ 
isted  by  Editor  &  Publisher.  Pos 
sessing  one,  he  keeps  it  hidden. 

“Our  main  object  is  to  teach  our  re¬ 
porters  and  desk  men  to  use  correct 
and  plain  English  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  punctuation,”  he  stated. 
“Brevity  and  simplicity  with  accuracy 
are  the  points  which  we  stress.  We  feel 
that  competent  heads  of  desks  can  best 
teach  the  young  reporter  or  copy  reader 
what  is  good  style.  Examples  of  such 
work  are  frequently  called  to  their  at¬ 
tention  or  posted  on  the.  bulletin  board. 

“Too  much  restriction  on  style  is  a 
handicap  to  the  good  reporter.  He  must 
be  allowed  certain  freedom  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  talent.  While  the  style 
book  is  still  a  necessity,  we  feel  it  should 
not  be  made  so  important  as  to  stand¬ 
ardize  all  writing  and  editing.’ 

Mr.  Hollums,  who  succeeded  Olin  W. 
Kennedy  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Miami  Herald  last  Se^ember,  was  con¬ 
fident  that  style  books  were  passing  out 
of  existence. 

“Its  passing  will  not  be  a  serious  loss 
to  the  newspaper  profession,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “It  restricted  cubs  to  a  set 
style  which  was  good  or  bad,  depending 
upon  the  viewpoint  of  the  executive 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the 
news  department. 

“The  infant  in  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion  who  grew  to  manhood  upon  the 
milk  of  the  style  book,  also  grew  to 
believe  that  there  was  no  other  food 
upon  which  a  newspaper  man  could  sub¬ 
sist,  stylistically  speaking. 

“Therefore,  there  grew  up  in  the  news¬ 
paper  profession  a  very  large  group  of 
stylists,  Representing  many  viewpoints, 
offshoots  of  the  newspapers  upon  which 
they  lived  through  cub  days.  These 
graduates  of  style  hooks  trained  cuba 
who  came  after  them  and  so  on  ad  in¬ 
finitum  until  newspapers  began  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  after  all  style  doesn’t  mean 
anything  unlejs  the  reader  likes  it.  The 
paper  that  began  to  forget  style  for 
the  sake  of  punch  and  pep  and_  brevity 
really  started  a  new  style,  but  it  threw 
style  books  out  of  the  window. 

“The  eternal  verity  of  who,  what, 
when,  where,  and  why,  expressed  with 
elemental  simplicity,  is  the  Herald’s 
.  style  today.  The  style  book  is  used 
a*  a  composing  room  convenience.  The 
reportorial  staff  rarely  see  it.  They 
never  use  it.” 

A  masterful  summation  of  the  question 
was  furnished  by  Mr.  Harrison  of 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  He  is  quoted  in 
full  as  follows: 

"For  years  we  attempted  to  press  upon 
every  worker,  rigid  rules  of  newspaper 
style  as  set  down  in  a  little  black  book. 
Years  of  discretion  have  taught  us  that  the 
energy  spent  in  trying  to  get  reporters 
in  the  habit  of  writing  the  style  whims 
of  the  office  might  better  have  been 


spent  in  development  of  news  copy  and 
search  for  bright  ideas  with  which  to 
make  the  Sunday  paper  more  readable. 

“We  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  rigid 
conformity  to  exact  style.  We  try  to  use 
simple,  lucid  English  the  down  style  of 
capitalization  rather  than  up,  and  spell 
words  the  shortest  and  simplest  way, 

“Turnover  is  so  big  an  item  in  our 
editorial  department  that  it  would  re¬ 
quire  the  services  of  one  or  two  desk 
men  to  keep  the  new  men  constantly 
acquainted  with  the  style.  Rigid  style 
slows  down  production  and  is  disheart¬ 
ening  to  members  of  the  staff  who  are 
strangers,  working  against  dead  lines. 

“If  I  were  given  an  executive  desk  on 
the  Christiaii  Science  Monit(yr,  I  think 
I  should  attempt  to  enforce  a  very  de¬ 
finite  and  classical  style,  but  the  hurly- 
burly  of  the  average  si.x-editions-a-day 
newspaper  in  the  normal  American  city 
is  such  that  in  my  opinion  simple  English, 
typographically  clear,  is  the  Dest  style 
to  use. 

“Once  a  week  our  staff  gets  together 
for  an  editorial  conference.  At  these 
weekly  meetings  all  the  sore  toes  are 
dragged  into  public  view  and  trampled 
upon  by  the  ruthless  stylists  of  the.staff. 
I  find  these  staff  meetings  the  best  means 
of  getting  over  the  few  things  we  in¬ 
sist  upon.” 


SHANGHAI  EDITOR  FACES  CONSTANT 
FIGHT  ON  NON-INTERVENTION  POLICY 

J.  B.  Powell  of  China  Weekly  Review  Sticking  to  His  Guns 
Despite  Opposition  of  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
— Says  “Hands  Off”  Correct  U.  S.  Policy 

By  HAROLD  BUTCHER 


ANTI-CANCER  DRIVE 
BACKED  BY  PRESS 


Newspapers  Co-operate  with  American 
Society  for  Control  of  Cancer  and 
Print  Daily  Bulletins  in  Campaign 
Against  Disease 


Newspapers  are  co-operating  with  the 
American  Society  for  the  Control  of 
Cancer  in  a  special  campaign  against  the 
disease.  Informative  and  authoritative 
bulletins  prepared  by  the  society  are  being 
printed  by  the  press.  One  of  the  main 
themes  of  the  movement  is  directed 
against  advertising  “cancer  specialists” 
and  “quack  doctors.”  The  bulletins 
amount  to  advertising  for  the  legitimate 
medical  profession. 

Dr.  George  Soper,  head  of  the  society, 
referred  to  the  assistance  being  given  by 
the  press  as  a  “happy  partnership,”  when 
interviewed  this  week  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

“It  is  a  partnership  between  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  society  to  give  truthful  in¬ 
formation  to  the  public  on  the  subject  of 
cancer,”  he  said.  “Last  Spring  we  called 
a  meeting  which  was  attended  by  respon¬ 
sible  representatives  of  New  York  news¬ 
papers.  We  asked  if  there  wasn’t  some 
way  in  which  we  could  get  publicity. 
They  advised  preparing  bulletins  on  the 
disease  such  as  they  are  now  printing. 

“The  movement  started  here  in  New 
York,  but  many  newspapers  outside  of 
the  city  are  following  the  example  of  the 
metropolitan  editors  and  are  co-operating 
with  us  in  this  worthy  enterprise.  We 
have  no  accurate  way  of  checking  up  the 
number  of  newspapers  printing  the  bul¬ 
letins.  We  know  that  they  are  being 
printed  by  75.  All  New  York  newspapers 
are  giving  us  space,  except  the  New 
York  Evening  Graphic.” 

The  drive  is  scheduled  to  run  two 
weeks. 


COBB  IS  DEAD  SHOT 


Prove*  Superiority  Over  Newspaper 
Men  in  Oklahoma  Hunt 

Irvin  S.  Cobb  demonstrated  his  su¬ 
periority  as  a  quail  hunter  over  Roy 
Howard,  Ray  Long,  Rex  Beach,  G.  B. 
Parker,  and  other  members  of  their 
hunting  party,  near  Jet,  Okla.,  by  com¬ 
pleting  his  bag  of  ten  birds  in  much  less 
time  than  w'as  required  by  the  other  hunt¬ 
ers. 

Members  of  the  party  were  guests  of 
Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Rex  Reach  was  second  to  shoot  his 
birds.  Several  of  the  party  brought 
down  ducks,  and  Mr.  Cobb  led  in  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  squirrel  shooting  which  com¬ 
pleted  the  day’s  hunt. 


XTAV'E  a  talk  with  J.  B.  Powell  if  you 
want  to  know  what  it  feels  like  to 
be  an  American  in  Shanghai  standing 
up  for  non-intervention  by  foreign 
powers  in  Chinese  internal  politics.  I 
had  a  talk  with  J.  B.,  who  is  editor  and 
publisher  of  The  China  IV'eckly  Review 
and  Shanghai  correspondent  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  and  he  seems  to 
thrive  on  the  opposition  produced  by  his 
^pungent  e<litorials  in  which  he  claims 
to  take  the  American  point  of  view — ^that 
is,  the  American  point  of  view  in  the 
United  States  not  the  American  point  of 
view  in  Slianghai.  There’s  a  difference! 

Opinions  are  held  strongly  in  Shanghai. 
They  usually  are  when  war  is  not  far 
away;  and  Shanghai  lives  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  war.  I  could  sense  the  clash 
of  ar^ment  as  well  as  see  the  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  fighting  in  the  re¬ 
mains  of  barbed  wire  entanglements  to 
be  seen  on  the  fringe  of  the  International 
Settlement  and  the  Chinese  city.  . 

Probably  the  biggest  fight  Powell  has 
had  is  with  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Shanghai. 

In  order  to  understand  the  strength 
of  the  controversy  one  must  allow  for 
the  fact  that  foreigners  right  bang  up 
against  the  war  in  China,  with  an  experi¬ 
ence  in  actual  fighting  in  the  Chinese 
city  on  the  other  side  of  the  barbed  wire 
entanglements — ^thesc  foreigners  cannot 
take  the  same  detached  view  of  China’s 
bid  for  freedom  that  we  can  afford  to 
take  in  the  United  States.  Hence  when 
we  read  J.  B.’s  editorials — they  are  wide¬ 
ly  quoted  in  America — we  can  applaud 
his  stand  for  non-intervention  and  a 
square  deal  for  the  Chinese ;  but  they 
make  many  of  his  fellow  countrymen  in 
Shanghai  see  red.  These  .Americans  feel 
that  they  are  living  in  a  besieged  city, 
that  their  trade  interests  are  seriously 
threatened,  that  if  they  leave  Shanghai 
on  vacaticm  there  may  be  no  job  to  go 
back  to,  and  that  although  they  believe 
Shanghai  will  struggle  through  its  many 
and  stern  difficulties  they  cannot  be  sure 
of  it. 

Their  sense  of  security  has  gone,  and 
they  feel  that  anything  is  liable  to  happen. 
They  live  a  day  at  a  time  in  Shanghai  not 
knowing  what  the  next  day  will  bring. 
In  such  an  atmosphere  it  demands 
courage  to  write  about  non-intervention 
and  fair  play  for  the  Chinese  and  the 
Chinese  point  of  view  . 

J.  B.  Powell,  whose  office  is  at  No.  4 
.Avenue  Edward  VII,  was  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
the  spring  when  his  paper  was  invited  to 
resign  from  the  Chamber  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  Chamber’s  disapproval  of  cer¬ 
tain  editorials  that  had  appeared  in  the 
Review.  J.  B.  had  had  no  notice  of  the 
contemplated  action  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  so  he  immediately  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  resolution,  which,  he 
has  since  stated,  “had  all  the  earmarks 
of  being  ‘framed’  ”,  Although  the  reso¬ 
lution  was  passed  he  refus^  to  resign 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
Chamber’s  constitution  and  to  general 
practice  in  matters  of  that  kind.  And 
when  I  saw  him  in  August  he  still  re¬ 
garded  himself  as  a  member  of  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  Powell  explained  that  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  matter  of  tlw  policy  of  his  paper  in 
respect  to  questions  prevailing  in  China 
he  had  always  attempted  to  interpret 
American  policy  toward  China,  and  that 
he  considered  such  a  ^licy  his  duty  as 
the  editor  of  an  American  newspaper  in 
Shanghai.  He  realized  that  the  views 
expressed  in  the  Review  did  not  always 
conform  to  the  prevailing  opinion  in 
Shanghai,  particularly  the  British  press, 
but  he  insist^  that  he  had  the_  right  to 
express  his  views  on  vital  questions  now 


pressing  for  settlement  in  the  Far  East. 
And  he  clinched  his  contention  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that  President  Coolidge  had  op¬ 
posed  intervemion,  a  fact  which  showed 
he  had  the  backing  of  a  considerable  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  American  public. 

.At  this  stage,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Powell’s 
opponents,  it  must  be  stated  that  they  are 
in  favor  of  intervention  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent,  in  their  opinion,  worse  events  which 
may  follow  the  existing  chaos. 

They  point  to ,  the  attempt  now  being 
made  to  create  a  situation  as  exasperat¬ 
ing  as  possible  for  the  foreigner.  One 
evidence  of  this  is  the  ever-increasing 
scale  of  taxation.  The  increase  began 
with  a  small  two-and-a-half  per  cent 
luxury  tax-^though  “luxury”,  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  applied  to  those 
articles  most  used  by  the  foreigner,  in¬ 
cluding  soap,  shaving  cream  and  razor 
blades !  Now  some  of  the  “luxuries” 
have  gone  up  to  60  per  cent.  Shanghai 
wants  to  avoid  the  fate  of  Hankow. 
Hankow,  lost  to  the  British,  was  about 
to  be  retaken  when  word  came  from  the 
War  Office  forbidding  the  advance.  The 
military  sighed  regretfully  at  the  loss 
of  a  golden  opportunity ;  and  the  British 
in  Shanghai,  equally  crestfallen,  attribute 
the  failure  to  act  to  a  lack  of  support 
from  the  United  States.  British  and 
.American  opinion  in  Shanghai  is  in  favor 
of  strcaig  action  to  “teach  the  Chinese  a 
lesson.” 

This  means  a  firm  resolve  to 
hold  <m  to  certain  rights,  to  maintain 
foreign  prestige,  and  to  keep  the  Far 
East  open  for  trade. 

J.  B.  Powell  does  not  accept  this  as  an 
accurate  picture  nor  as  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  But  I  have  to  give  it  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  intensity  of  feeling  engendered 
when  he  writes  editorials  against  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinioa  His  own  attitude  is  b«t 
summed  up  in  a  statement  he  issued  in 
reply  to  the  challenge  brought  about  1^ 
the  attempt  of  the  Chamber  to  exclude 
him  and  his  newspaper  from  member¬ 
ship. 

“The  action  of  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Shanghai,”  he  declared, 
“in  asking  the  resij^tion  of  the  China 
Weekly  Review  will  not  result  in  it 
tendenng  its  resignation  or  changing  its 
policy.  As  I  understand  the  action  of 
the  Chamber,  it  was  an  expression  of 
<lisapproval  of  the  policy  of  the  magazine 
and  not  a  personal  matter.  I  also  woidd 
point  out  that  it  was  not  an  expulsion 
or  a  suspension,  which  can  only  residt 
from  dishonorable  conduct,  with  which 
it  is  made  plain  I  am  in  no  manner 
charged.  Moreover,  the  request  for  my 
resignation  is  not  compulsory. 

“On  the  larger  matter  of  American 
policy  toward  China  which  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  China  Weekly  Review,  and 
with  which  the  Chamber  appears  to  be  in 
opposition,  I  certainly  have  no  intention 
whatever  of  changing  my  views,  which 
are,  that  the  American  people  have  no 
business  or  interest  in  intervening  in  the 
internal  political  affairs  of  the  Chinese 
people.  The  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  apparently  believes  in  involv¬ 
ing  America  in  complications  in  this 
part  of  the  world  whi^,  in  my  opinion, 
may  be  far-reaching  even  to  the  extent 
of  another  world  war. 

“American  interests  in  the  Far  East 
would  be  best  served  by  a  strong,  united 
and  democratic  China.  I  believe  that  the 
Chinese  have  a  right  to  the  expression 
of  their  views  as  well  as  have  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  the  British  or  anybody  else,  and 
as  long  as  I  am  engaged  in  the  pu^ 
lication  of  an  American  newspaper  in 
Shanghai,  it  is  my  intention  to  give  them 
a  square  deal  along  with  other  nation^s 
interested  in  the  vital  questions  in- 
wlvcd  in  this  part  of  the  world.” 
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UNTOLD  TALES  OF  THE  A.  E.  F.  CENSORSHIP 


11. — The  First  Division  Goes  In 

-  By  General  Staff  - 


UIGHT  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  Jan-  This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  operations  of  the  censorship  in  against  marching  bodies  alone  told  that 
uary  17,  1918,  fountf  every  American  the  A.  E.  F.  by  an  officer  who  was  intimately  connected  with  the  censorship  division  living  men  were  passing  by,  and  not  the 
war  correspondent  in  France,  accredited  of  the  Intelligence  Section  of  the  General  Staff.  host  dead  in  four  fierce  years  of  warfare, 

and  visiting,  crowded  into  the  field  cen-  Twilight  fell  as  the  last  of  the  men 

sor’s  storeroom  office  at  Neufchateau  in  “It  would  do  no  good,”  broke  in  the  buck  private  nor  shoulder  strap,  blissfully  from  Africa  were  lost  to  view.  The  hour 
the  advanced  zone.  For  three  days  they  chief  field  censor.  “I’ve  been  raising  napped  the  waiting  hours  away,  only  be-  of  the  Americans  was  at  hand.  Corn- 
had  been  gathering  from  Paris,  Ameri-  hell  in  your  behalf  for  a  week,  and  stirring  themselves  when  the  odor  of  pany  after  company,  they  rose  from  their 
can  G.  H.  Q.  at  Chaumont,  and  other  G.  H.  Q.,  in  turn,  has  been  protesting  slum  from  a  field  kitchen,  assailing  their  lounging  places,  slapped  the  dust  off 
ooints,  and  now  they  were  listening  at-  even  more  vigorously  to  the  French.  I  nostrils,  summoned  them  to  midday  mess  their  uniforms,  adjusted  packs  and  belts. 


tentively  to  the  Chief  Field  Censor 


can  assure  you  we’ve  ^1  done  the  best  we  with  the  men  of  their  commands. 


gripped  rifles  and  fell  into  line.  A  pause. 


“Gentlemen,  the  American  army  takes  can  by  you.  It’s  a  case  now  of  take  or  The  kitchen  was  parked  across  the  Dusk.  A  subdue<l  yet  audible  command, 
over  its  first  sector  tomorrow,  when  our  leave  what  we’ve  won.  I  hope  in  the  street  from  and  directly  opposite  the  In  columns  of  fours  America  was  off  at 
First  Division  relieves  the  French  Mo-  next  war  we  fight  we’ll  have  no  dearly  mouth  of  the  road  leading  from  Ansau-  last  to  take  a  man’s  size  part  in  the  war. 
roccan  division  and  the  Foreign  Legion  beloved  allies,”  he  added,  feelingly.  ville  to  the  front  line  trenches.  It  was  “God!”  breathed  a  correspondent  as 


roccan  division  and  the  Foreign  Legion  beloved  allies,”  he  added,  feelingly. 


ville  to  the  front  line  trenches. 


back  of  Toul.  I  have  asked  you  to  be  That  got  a  laugh,  but  it  did  not  stop  the  one  choice  spot  from  which  to  wit-  the  drab  steel  helmets  swept  by,  file  on 
here  tonight  so  I  can  explain  to  you  the  the  storming  about,  and  you  couldn’t  ness  the  departure  of  the  Americans  up  file.  “God!”  Was  it  a  prayer  for  their 

arrangements  that  have  been  made  for  blame  the  bunch  for  repeating,  in  their  front.  It  was  also  the  one  choice  food  preservation — or  awe  at  their  manner  of 

your  transportation  to  the  front  to  wit-  bitter  disappointment,  the  bad  words  center  in  town.  Thus  you  could  see  the  going?  An  armed  host  as  still  and  self 

ness  the  event,  and  also  tell  you  the  rules  they  had  picked  up  from  John  j.  Dough-  whole  show  from  a  box  seat,  as  it  were,  contained  as  that  which  had  just  come 

we  will  all  have  to  follow  in  covering  boy  and  his  little  playmates  in  the  ar-  and  at  the  same  time  get  away  with  as  out.  No  sallies,  no  “so  longs”  to  the 

the  assignment.  tillery  since  the  early  autumn.  Here  much  army  chow  as  you  could  find  stor-  little  group  of  wide-eyed  onlookers.  No 


“First,  gentlemen,  please  understand  was  a  story — a  big  story — that  would  age  space  for  under  your  belt. 


that  while  we  go  in  as  a  complete  divi-  set  all  America  afire.  For  weeks  they 


asides  to  conirades  in  ranks.  No  laugh- 


so,  having  one  eye  on  the  ing.  No  joking.  And  yet — no  sign  of 


sion  and  take  over  an  entire  sector,  we  had  been  eagerly  looking  forward  to  it.  main  business  in  hand  and  the  other  anxiety^  of  wavering,  of  wonderment  at 
do  so  under  French  army  command,  and  They  had  been  all  set  to  cover  it  in  their  on  their  stomachs,  the  correspondents  the  things  ahead.  How  young  they 
that  command — I  might  as  well  let  you  best  manner.  And  now  to  be  told  that  advanced  in  force  upon  the  field  kitchen,  seemed  in  years — almost  boys.  What  men 
have  the  worst  news  first — will  not  let  they  were  forbidden  to  go  any  further  gain^  their  objective,  consolidated  their  in  spirit — going  forward,  heads  up,  eyes 
any  of  us  accompany  the  troops  into  the  up  front  with  their  own  fighting  men  position,  an^l  thereafter  flattered  heaven  unafraid,  into  the  unknown,  with  the 
front  lines.”  than  brigade  headquarters  in  Ansauville,  knows  how  many  “seconds”  out  of  the  quiet  steadiness  bom  of  a  great  purpose 

A  young  riot  broke  out  instantly,  and  that  their  stories  would  be  held  for  cook  by  telling  him  that  he  was  the  and  the  indomitable  will  to  achieve  it. 


When  the  shouting  and  the  tumult  had  release  until  such  time  as  there  was  a  finest  slum  artist  they  had  ever  met. 


Somewhere  in  that  column  was  march- 


died  down  to  an  occasional  muttered  im-  trench  raid  and  Yankee  prisoners  taken  Midaftemoon  came.  Far  up  in  the  ing  a  lad  I  had  talked  with  at  noon  as 

precation,  the  speaker  continued:  by  the  Germans — why,  double,  triple  and  blue,  seemingly  over  where  the  front  he  stood  solitary  guard  over  a  pile  ot 

“Our  G.  H.  Q.  has  tried  hard  to  make  quadruple  blinkety  -  blank  -  blank  -  blank,  line  trenches  ran,  little  white  clouds  packs  dumped  in  front  of  the  remnants 

the  French  back  down,  but  with  no  sue-  what  the  blinkety-blank  hell  good  was  a  began  suddenly  to  appear.  Quickly  the  of  Ansauville’s  only  church. 


cess,  so  my  orders  are  to  sec  that  ail  blank  damn  war  anyway  if  you  couldn’t  sky  was  dotted  with  them,  all  alike  in 


correspondents  stop  at  Ansauville,  where  tell  the  home  folks  all  about  it?  size  and  shape — the  smoke  of  bursting 

brigade  headquarters  will  be  established,  Were  they  good  and  sore,  that  little  German  anti-aircraft  shells  seeking  a 
and  from  which  point  our  men  will  move  crowd  of  correspondents  gathered  in  the  trio  of  French  airplanes.  Such  young 
up  to  relieve  the  French  as  they  come  out  American  field  censor’s  office  on  the  night  gentlemen  of  the  First  American  division 
of  the  trenches.”  of  January  17,  1918,  in  the  dingy  little  as  were  so  situated  in  the  sun  as  to  com- 

“Knowing  the  frogs  as  I  do,  I  sup-  town  of  Neufchateau?  I’ll  savo  even  mand  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  aerial 


pose  we  ought  to  be  thankful  for  even  more  so  than  the  flanks  of  a  balky  ar-  performance  languidly  watched  it.  The  sent  vou  over?” 

» _ _ _ _  _ u _ _ ^ _ 1.  -r  _ _ 1  1 _ 


“Where  are  you  from?”  I  had  asked. 
“Oregon,  sir.” 

“Regular  or  volunteer?” 

“Neither,  sir— drafted.” 

“Oh.  What  camp  were  you  in?” 
“American  Lake,  sir.” 

“How  long  were  you  there  before  they 


that  little,”  growled  an  association  man.  tillery  horse  in  the  hands  of  a  red  legs  others  unconcernedly  kept  their  places. 


“Yes,”  the  ceiuor  grinned. 


who  had  neglected  to  give  proper  heed  In  spirit,  if  not  yet  in  flesh,  these  Yanks, 


they  didn’t  want  any  of  us  nearer  the  to  the  general  order  from  G.  H.  Q.  that  so  recently  from  office,  and  shop,  and  First  division?” 


“Three  weeks,  sir.” 

“.'Vnd  how  long  have  you  been  with  the 


front  than  Neufchateau.  Said  there’d  army  animals  must  not  be  sworn  at  and  farm,  were  already  veterans, 


“Two  weeks,  sir.” 


be  nothing  to  see  and  report,  anyway--  otherwise  must  be  treated  as  ladies  and  But  an  hour  later  they  were  all  eyes,  Tmnnesihie  tbinve  like  that  Jn 

that  the  movement  had  ^en  done  hun-  gentlemen.  With  ^autiful  impartiality  and  big,  wide  open  eyes  at  that,  every  -l  .  v  u  tr. 

dreds  of  times  in  the  course  of  the  war  and  a  command  of  language  that  was  awe  classically  bronzed  mother’s  son  of  them.  .„  t  at  rifle  tbe  hnv 

and  was  of  no  consequence — and  so  on.  inspiring,  they  damned  France,  the  Even  the  blase  among  the  correspondents  *.35  holding  a^wardlv 
But  G.  H.  Q.  wouldn’t  stand  for  that,  French  army  and  its  generals,  the  French  were  staring  like  men  possessed.  For,  ,  if  l.  •  ?>> 

and  so  you  go  as  far  as  Ansauville.”  liaison  officer  with  press  headquarters,  with  exquisite  suddenness  and  eerie  work  it^ 

“When  do  we  start?”  a  correspondent  the  poor  field  censor  (who  was  just  a  silence,  there  rode  from  out  the  mouth  .  ,  the  sergeant  taught  me  to  shoot 
asked.  mere  first  lieutenant  and  had  to  carry  of  the  road  leading  trenchward  a  medieval  week.  I  guess  1 11  know  how  to 

“Eight  sharp  in  the  morning,  in  the  out  orders),  and  their  own  rotten  luck,  apparition.  Coal  black  was  his  steed, milk  **  when  I  have  to. 
press  cars.  Sergeant  Joe  Daly  has  them  .\nd  two  men  just  down  from  Paris  white  his  long  flowing  robe  and  burnous.  And  that  green  soldier  lad  from  the  Coast 
all  tuned  up  for  the  trip.  But  before  damned  fervently  the  day  they  had  ever  enveloping  head,  face  and  shoulders.  The  was  going  into  battle  as  steadily,  I  was 
we  come  to  that,  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  forsaken  the  fleshpots  of  that  fair  city.  point  of  a  long  spear,  held  immovably  sure,  as  his  comrades  who  had  been 
the  rule  that  the  French  have  put  down  “To  think  that  you  brought  us  down  on  the  tip  of  his  right  foot  and  in  his  trained  for  months  at  Gondrecourt  for 
on  the  release  of  your  stories  for  publi-  here  on  such  a  wild  goose  chase.”  they  right  hand,  towered  above  him — an  in-  the  job  now  at  hand, 
cation.  Please,  gentlemen,  this  isn’t  a  reproached  the  censor.  “To  hell  with  congruously  panoplied  warrior  in  the  A  voice  in  my  ear  aroused  me  from 
tea  party  for  me,”  as  three  or  four  antici-  your  party.  We’re  going  back  to  Paris  very  midst  of  a  machine  made  war ;  erect,  thought  of  this  boy  twice  as  tar  from 


cation.  Please,  gentlemen,  this  isn’t  a  reproached  the  censor.  “To  hell  with  congruously  panoplied  warrior  in  the  A  voice  in  my  ear  aroused  me  from 

tea  party  for  me,”  as  three  or  four  antici-  your  party.  We’re  going  back  to  Paris  very  midst  of  a  machine  made  war ;  erect,  thought  of  this  boy  twice  as  tar  from 

patory  trooper-like  cuss  words  rilled  the  tonight,  and  we  want  a  car  to  take  us  stately,  dignified— a  sheik  of  the  African  home  and  loved  ones  as  I.  “Why  can’t 


H.  Q.  doesn’t  like  the  rule  over  to  Chaumont  at  once.” 


desert,  mounted  on  a  pure  bred  Arabian  I  sneak  up  the  road  a  little  piece  and  sec 


any  more  than  you  will,  but  neverthe-  “Very  well,”  said  the  censor,  quietly,  stallion,  leading  his  children  out  of  an  them  from  there?” 


less,  we  must  work  under  it — we’re  “Be  ready  to  start  in  fifteen  minutes.”  European  made  hell  to  make  lOom  for  Now  the  French  had  slapped  down  a 
going  in  under  French  army  command.  They  were  the  only  quitters,  despite  the  youth  of  the  New  World.  law  that  no  correspondent  was  to  move 

remember.  Here  it  is.  You  may  turn  the  universal  disgust  with  the  arrange-  With  never  a  look  to  the  right  of  him,  so  much  as  a  foot’s  length  out  on  that 

in  your  stories,  including  description  of  ments  for  seeing  .America’s  first  big  show  never  a  fleeting  glance  at  the  gaping  road  leading  from  .^nsauville’s  main 
the  division’s  tparch  from  its  training  in  the  war.  At  eight  sharp  next  morning  doughboys  to  the  left  of  him.  with  eyes  street  to  the  trenches.  It  was  a  silly  pro¬ 
area  to  the  front  the  past  few  days,  the  press  cars,  every  seat  occupied,  were  apparently  blind  to  their  fellows  scatter-  hibition.  Besides,  I  wanted  to  go  up  that 
any  time  you  like — tomorrow  night,  the  on  their  way  to  Toul,  where  a  brief  stop  ing  in  front  of  him,  this  white  specter  of  road  apiece — all  the  way,  in  fact — the 
next  day,  or  a  week  from  now.  I  will  was  made  for  sandwiches  and  coffee,  battle  as  it  was  waged  when  knights  were  worst  way  myself. 

censor  them  as  for  immediate  forward-  Then  the  party  rolled  through  Menil-le-  bold  and  ladies  fayre,  wheeled  his  char-  I  tugged  at  the  sleeve  of  the  young 
ing.  But  no  story  will  be  handed  back  Tour,  where  Major-General  Robert  Lee  ger  to  the  left,  passed  like  a  ghost  down  correspondent  who  had  whispered  his 
to  you  for  cabling  until  word  has  been  Bullard,  commanding,  had  established  Ansauville’s  Main  street  and  vanished,  plea  to  me.  Together,  in  the  deepening 
officially  received  by  the  press  bureau  First  division  headquarters,  and  on  into  with  wraithlike  unexpectedness,  beyond  dusk,  we  drifted  away  from  the  group, 
from  G.  H.  Q.  that,  either  through  pris-  what  the  German  heavies  had  left  of  the  a  bend  in  the  road  over  which  for  hours  eased  into  the  ruins  of  a  nearbv'  house, 
oners  taken  in  a  trench  raid,  or  in  some  village  of  Ansauville  after  three  and  a  the  Americans  had  been  coming  up  to  stepped  through  a  great  aperture  m  its 
^her  way  positively  known  to  the  half  years  of  observation  and  bombard-  the  task  ahead  of  them.  side,  stole  across  the  street  some  dis- 

^ench  and  ourselves,  the  Germans  have  ment  from  Mont  Sec.  commanding  an  Behind  him.  in  column  of  fours,  tance  away,  stumbled  through  another 

raowledge  of  the  presence  of  the  First  unobstructed  view  of  the  country  for  marched  his  tribesmen.  Not  in  the  flow-  battered  residence,  struck  the  edge  of 
division  in  the  trenches.  That  means — ”  miles  in  every  direction.  ing  dress  of  their  chief,  but  in  twentieth  the  village,  and  at  last  gained  the  side 

That  it’s  a  hell  of  a  war  when  we  The  day  was  azure  blue,  the  sun  had  century,  business  like  khaki.  In  place  of  of  the  road  a  good  quarter  mile  from  its 
nave  to  stand  for  such  stuff  from  the  the  fervor  of  the  late  spring.  The  dough-  spears,  French  rifles  and  chau-chauts  mouth.  It  was  night  now — and  there — 


^her  way  positively  known  to  the  half  years  of  observation  and  bombard-  the  task  ahead  of  them 
French  and  ourselves,  the  Germans  have  ment  from  Mont  Sec.  commanding  an  Behind  him.  in  c 


frogs.”  interrupted  a  listener. 


boys  who  had  already  marched  in  were  jounced  upon  their  shoulders.  .‘\nd  the  away  from  the  shattered  habitations- 


“Yes,  and  it  means  a  damned  good  squatted  along  the  ruins  of  the  stone  uncanny  hush  of  their  coming  and  going!  away  from  our  fellows — free  of  all  con- 
story  spoiled  for  all  of  us,”  added  an-  walls  of  the  houses  and  dozing  in  the  No  word  of  greeting  or  banter  for  the  tact  with  outside  things — as  if  we  alone 
other.  “I  think  I’ll  stay  right  here  in  delicious  warmth.  As  other  units  ar-  men  so  soon  to  relieve  them.  No  look  in  all  the  world  survived  as  witnesses — we 
Neufchateau  and  not  be  in  your  party  rived,  they,  too.  threw  themselves  on  the  of  curiosity  upon  their  swarthv  features,  watched  the  might  of  America — Liberty’s 
tomorrow.  Lieutenant.”  ground  and  luxuriated  in  the  free-for-all  Eyes  that  saw  only  the  backs  of  tlie  heads  sole  remaining  hope — swing  rhythmically 

*I-ct’s  protest  over  the  telephone  to  sun  bath.  Even  second  lieutenants,  for-  boW)ing  before  them  in  the  column.  The  out  of  sight  on  the  great  advemu’-e. 

G.  H.  Q.  now,”  belligerently  counseled  a  gettirtg  for  the  moment  their  unhanpy  subdued  pad  of  many  feet  on  the  dirt  fCopvrirtt.  1927.  hy  the  Editor  ami  Pub- 


third  correspondent. 


state  of  enjoying  the  privileges  of  neithet  packed  road,  the  brush  of  accoutremem  Co.) 
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Note:  Figures  below  represent  percentages  of  U.  S.  total  carried  out  to  four 
places:  To  use,  mark  off  four  places  and  insert  decimal  point. 


Counties  in  bold 

face  capitals — Cities  in  capitals  and  lower 

case 

CL  No.  1 

CL  No.  2 

CL  No.  3 

CL  No.  4  CL 

No.  5  CL 

No.  6 

NORTH  CAROLINA  . 

22716 

19611 

16508 

13403 

10298 

8408 

ALAMANCE  . 

289 

251 

213 

175 

137 

91 

ALEXANDER  . 

101 

81 

61 

40 

20 

-  18 

ALLEGHANY  . 

58 

45 

33 

21 

8 

10 

ANSON  . 

241 

194 

148 

102 

55 

44 

ASHE  . 

175 

137 

100 

62 

24 

19 

AVERY  . 

85 

68 

51 

34 

17 

9 

BEAUFORT  . 

254 

213 

172 

131 

90 

49 

BERTIE  . 

196 

157 

118 

78 

39 

25 

BLADEN  . 

166 

131 

97 

62 

27 

26 

BRUNSWICK  . 

121 

96 

72 

47 

22 

13 

BUNCOMBE  . 

637 

641 

643 

648 

651 

652 

Asheville  . 

306 

363 

421 

478 

535 

540 

BURKE  . 

195 

157 

120 

82 

44 

49 

CABARRUS  . 

311 

264 

216 

170 

123 

132 

Concord  . 

91 

86 

82 

77 

73 

80 

CALDWELL  . 

167 

138 

109 

79 

50 

43 

CAMDEN  . 

42 

33 

25 

16 

7 

5 

CARTERET  . 

133 

112 

92 

71 

50 

14 

CASWELL  . 

129 

102 

75 

47 

20 

14 

CATAWBA  . 

302 

255 

206 

158 

no 

75 

CHATHAM  . 

195 

155 

116 

76 

36 

25 

CHEROKEE  . 

127 

102 

77 

52 

27 

14 

CHOWAN  . 

85 

73 

62 

50 

38 

9 

CLAY  . 

41 

32 

23 

14 

5 

5 

CLEVELAND  . 

298 

245 

192 

138 

85 

33 

COLUMBUS  . 

251 

203 

156 

108 

60 

28 

CRAVEN  . 

257 

225 

194 

162 

131 

27 

New  Bern  . 

107 

107 

107 

106 

106 

11 

CUMBERLAND  .... 

314 

275 

236 

199 

161 

33 

CURRITUCK  . 

56 

45 

33 

21 

10 

6 

DARE  . 

42 

33 

24 

15 

6 

5 

DAVIDSON  . 

314 

264 

213 

163 

113 

34 

DAVIE  . . 

109 

88 

67 

45 

24 

12 

DUPLIN  . 

265 

214 

163 

112 

61 

47 

DURHAM  . 

410 

418 

426 

435 

444 

266 

Durham  . 

375 

382 

389 

396 

403 

242 

EDGECOMBE  . 

358 

345 

332 

321 

309 

146 

Rocky  Mount  . 

160 

174 

189 

203 

217 

94 

FORSYTHE  . 

803 

751 

697 

645 

593 

788 

Winston-Salem  _ 

598 

579 

561 

543 

524 

703 

FRANKLIN  . 

222 

178 

135 

91 

47 

56 

GASTON  . 

489 

425 

360 

297 

234 

301 

Gastonia  . 

464 

141 

136 

131 

126 

167 

GATES  . 

84 

66 

48 

30 

12 

13 

GRAHAM  . 

39 

30 

22 

14 

5 

4 

GRANVILLE  . 

225 

184 

144 

103 

62 

137 

GREENE  . 

143 

113 

83 

53 

23 

16 

GUILFORD  . 

789 

785 

780 

777 

774 

750 

Greensboro  . 

427 

450 

473 

496 

519 

504 

High  Point  . 

205 

199 

193 

187 

181 

177 

HALIFAX  . 

384 

322 

261 

199 

137 

91 

HARNETT  . 

256 

209 

162 

115 

68 

46 

HAYWOOD  . 

202 

167 

133 

98 

63 

36 

HENDERSON  . 

159 

136 

113 

90 

67 

45 

HERTFORD  . 

135 

no 

85 

59 

34 

15 

HOKE  . 

101 

81 

62 

42 

22 

11 

HYDE  . 

65 

51 

37 

22 

8 

7 

IREDELL  . 

327 

276 

224 

174 

123 

123 

JACKSON  . 

109 

88 

67 

46 

25 

16 

JOHNSTON  . 

429 

349 

268 

189 

109 

71 

JONES  . 

84 

66 

48 

30 

12 

9 

LEE  . 

119 

102 

85 

68 

51 

37 

LENOIR  . 

274 

233 

193 

153 

112 

79 

Kinston  . 

97 

94 

91 

88 

85 

56 

LINCOLN  . 

147 

119 

92 

64 

36 

23 

MCDOWELL  . 

151 

124 

98 

72 

45 

27 

MACON  . 

106 

83 

61 

39 

16 

12 

MADISON  . 

156 

123 

91 

59 

26 

17 

MARTIN  . 

180 

145 

no 

74 

39 

20 

MECKLENBURG  ... 

795 

829 

861 

896 

930 

1070 

Charlotte  . 

513 

602 

691 

779 

868 

1004 

MITCHELL  . 

94 

75 

57 

38 

19 

14 

MONTGOMERY  .... 

115 

94 

74 

54 

33 

23 

MOORE  . 

196 

167 

139 

no 

81 

106 

NASH  . 

361 

286 

211 

137 

62 

79 

NEW  HANOVER  .. . 

411 

432 

452 

474 

496 

343 

Wilmington  . 

334 

349 

364 

379 

394 

273 

NORTHAMPTON  .. 

189 

152 

115 

78 

41 

28 

ONSLOW  . 

120 

95 

70 

45  ■ 

20 
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Counties  in  bold  face  capitals — Cities  in 

1  capitals  and  lower 

case 

CL  No.  1  CL 

No.  2  CL 

No.  3  CL 

No.  4  CL 

No.  5  CL 

No.  6 

ORANGE  . 

159 

132 

105 

78 

51 

35 

PAMLICO  . 

67 

54 

41 

27 

14 

7 

PASQUOTANK  ... 

..  152 

136 

120 

103 

87 

76 

PENDER  . 

115 

91 

67 

43 

19 

16 

PERQUIMANS  ... 

90 

74 

59 

43 

27 

16 

PERSON  . 

160 

130 

101 

71 

41 

28 

PITT  . 

414 

348 

280 

214 

147 

80 

POLK  . 

// 

64 

50 

36 

23 

16 

RANDOLPH  . 

..  254 

206 

158 

no 

62 

46 

RICHMOND  . 

. .  241 

214 

187 

160 

133 

79 

ROBESON  . 

477 

393 

306 

222 

137 

80 

ROCKINGHAM  .. 

. .  397 

339 

278 

218 

159 

89 

ROWAN  . 

401 

362 

323 

284 

246 

116 

Salishurv  . 

154 

151 

148 

145 

142 

62 

RUTHERFORD  .. 

. .  268 

219 

170 

121 

72 

79 

SAMPSON  . 

. .  315 

250 

185 

120 

55 

38 

SCOTLAND  . 

127 

105 

84 

62 

40 

33 

STANLY  . 

...  256 

211 

166 

121 

76 

56 

STOKES  . 

166 

132 

98 

63 

29 

18 

SURRY  . 

.  276 

229 

183 

136 

89 

90 

SWAIN  . 

118 

95 

72 

49 

26 

13 

TRANSYLVANIA 

84 

69 

54 

39 

24 

16 

TYRRELL  . 

38 

31 

23 

-  13  . 

8 

4 

UNION  . 

, . .  304 

250 

197 

143 

89 

51 

VANCE  . 

. . .  •  203 

175 

147 

118 

90 

68 

WAKE  . 

, ..  706 

678 

649 

621 

593 

460 

Raleigh  . 

. . .  294 

349 

404 

458 

513 

390 

WARREN  . 

181 

148 

116 

83 

50 

31 

WASHINGTON  . 

94 

77  . 

60 

43 

26 

14 

WATAUGA  . 

...  112 

89 

67 

44 

21  ' 

16 

WAYNE  . 

, . .  395 

339 

282 

226 

169 

120 

Gdldsboro  . 

. . .  124 

121 

118 

115 

112 

76 

WILKES  . 

. . . ■  272 

218 

164 

109 

55 

52 

WILSON  . 

. . .  345 

302 

-260 

217 

174 

132 

Wilson  . 

..  115 

120 

125 

129 

134 

96 

YADKIN  . 

. . .  135 

106 

77 

48 

19 

15 

YANCEY  . 

...  134 

105 

76 

47 

18 

IS 

This  chart  shows  the  relative  variation  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  above  or 
helow  the  United  States  average  for  cities  of  10,000  or  more  popnlation,  cities 
of  less  than  10,000  and  mral  popnlation  and  the  entire  State  of  each  mer* 
chandising  class. 


Counties  and  cities  having  more  than  10,000  population  in  North  Carolina. 
Base  Town  and  County  Map.  Copyriglit  by  American  Map  Co..  New  York 
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Canvass  the  HOMES  of  Detroit; 
let  the  News  do  it  for  you 


Out  of 
Every 


The  Detroit  News  en¬ 
ters  4  out  of  every  5  homes 
taking  any  English  news¬ 
paper  and  has  64%  more 
home  circulation  than  any 
other. 


The  old  hard-boiled  sales  manager  will  tell  you 
that  there  is  no  substitute  for  canvassing  because 
then  yoi^  have  a  chance  to  talk  to  the  housewife 
who  does  the  purchasing.  We  beg  to  difEer 
with  this  gentleman,  but  only  in  a  slight  degree.  In 
Detroit  The  News  goes  into  four  out  of  every  five 
homes,  and  any  product  that  is  forcefully  presented 
through  its  columns  is  bound  to  get  the  purchasing 
agent’s  attention,  for  The  News  has  been  going  into 
the  homes  of  Detroit  for  54  years  and  is  the  buying 
guide  of  the  community.  The  fact  that  The  News 
leads  all  other  Detroit  newspapers  in  practically 
every  selling  classification  of  advertising  as  well  as 
in  general,  local,  classified  and  total  advertising, 
clinches  the  argument. 


The  Detroit  News 


The  HOME  Newspaper. 


346,000  Sunday  Circulation 


321,000  Weekday  Circulation 
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LX)NDON  PAPERS  MORE 
FRIENDLY  TO  RADIO 

Broadcasting  Corporation  RcTiews  At¬ 
titude  of  British  Daily  Press 
Since  Industry  Became  a 
Monopoly 

By  Allan  Delafons 

(London  Correspondent,  Edito*  &  Publisher) 

London,  Nov.  21. — In  the  “B.  B.  C. 
Handbook”  just  issued  by  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation  to  tell  the  80 
per  cent  of  the  population  who  possess 
wireless  receiving  sets  just  what  the  B. 
B.  C.  does  and  how  it  does  it,  there  is  an 
interesting  and  significant  section  devoted 
to  the  past  and  present  relationships 
tween  the  Corporation  and  the  British 
press. 

Before  it  was  determined  that  broad¬ 
casting  in  Britain  was  to  be  under  unified 
control,  it  is  stated,  and  administered  as 
a  public  service,  some  elements  of  the 
newspaper  industry  considered  adopting 
the  new  medium  to  the  possible  discom¬ 
fiture  of  their  competitors.  This  was  the 
course  previously  followed  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  broadcasting 
was  readily  incorporated  into  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  competitive  journalism.  And, 
while  certain  newspaper  proprietors  in 
Great  Britain  were  thinking  of  following 
the  American  lead,  some  of  the  great 
stores  and  other  leading  advertisers  also 


PORTLAND  REPORTERS  TRY  FOR  ALTITUDE 
RECORD  WITH  LOCAL  AVIATOR 


GIRL  WINS  MILKING  CONTEST 

Stenographer  Heads  Field  in  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  Competition 

‘‘VVhere  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid?" 
“I’m  going  a-milking,  sir,”  she  said. 

Miss  Ruth  Kissell,  18-year-old  blonde 
stenographer  of  Ashland,  O.,  recalled  a 
famed  nursery  rhyme  to  several  thousand 
farmers  in  Cleveland’s  Public  Hall,  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  Nov.  18,  when  she  won  the 
dairy  maid  championship  of  Ohio  in  a 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  \n  conjunction  with  the  third  an¬ 
nual  Livestock  Show  and  Agricultural 
Exposition. 

Miss  Kissell,  competing  against  123  of 
her  citj  and  country  sisters,  milked  two 
quarts  m  one  minute  to  win  the  Plain 
Dealer’s  cup,  containing  $99  in  gold. 

The  contest  was  promoted  for  ten  days 
previous  to  the  event  by  the  Plain  Dealer, 
two  of  whose  staff  members,  H.  A.  Dona- 
hey,  cartoonist,  and  Miss  Eleanor  Clarage, 
columnist,  acted  as  judges  with  E.  M. 
Qarke,  Chicago,  secretary  of  the  Ilol- 
stein-Friesian  Association. 

GRADUATES  29  PRESSMEN 

Twenty-nine  members  of  the  first  class 
of  the  School  for  Newspaper  Pressmen, 
Central  Printing  Trades  Continuation 
School,  New  York  City,  were  given 
diplomas  last  week,  at  graduation  exer¬ 
cises  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 


T"°  Ri^rd  abU."  said  Kammel.  •■Every  loot  we  W^"d»or'“ra  ser”',"?;  ptire,™^ 

Mrvices  as  aajuncts  to  tneir  pumicuy.  x  Rummel  of  the  Oregon  Datly  Jour-  climbed  added  to  the  cold  until  we  were  Rcholarshios  to  graduates  of  the  two-vear 

and  Eddie  Miller  of  the  Oregonian,  alrrost  frozen.  The  flying  suit  I  wore  course,  was  chafrman  of  the  evening. 


It  IS  suggested  m  the  B.  B-  C.  -  helped  make  a  new  altitude  record,  re-  pulled  up  from  my  feet,  giving  me  no 
book,”  we  know  now  that  chaos  would _ . _ La.—  »  e.  s 


book,”  we  know  now  that  chaos  would  — _ai„  'r., 

have  followed,  with  the  probable  result  “"1’^  ’  Portland  aviator, 

that  there  would  now  be  no  broadcasting 


protection. 

“Another  unusual  feature  was  the  dis- 


MADRID  PAPER  HNED 


However  the  Government  gave  a  mon-  ’'cached  a  height  of  12,300  feet,  breaking  tude  of  more  than  8,000  feet,  rushing  past  Madrid,  was  fined  3,000  pesetas— about 
ODolv  to  the  British  Broadcasting  Com-  ^  ^300  feet  the  former  ll.OOO-foot  mark  us,  dnvp  by  the  wind.  Two  were  sepa-  $510— recently  for  preparing  an  article 
pany  (as  it  then  was)  and  the  news-  airplanes  of  less  than  100  horsepower,  rate,  with  a  bunch,  such  as  a  hawker  for  its  front  page  asserting  that  “nobody 


kin’s  plane  and  reported  that  he  had  covery  of  children’s  balloons  at  an  alti-  The  daily  newspaper  Lihertad,  of 


papers  began  to  consider  how  this  could  carding  a  full  load. 


would  carry,  nearby.  Apparently  they  respects  the  Spaniards,  not  even  the 


From  10,000  feet  up  the  tempierature  came  from  the  Pacific  International  Live-  Chinese.”  'The  censor  saw  the  article 


affect  their  news  interests.  The  Post-  rrom  lu.uuu  leet  up  tne  temperature  irum  me  racinc  international  l 

master-General  agreed  to  limit  the  radio  dropped  so  rapidly  as  to  be  mo.st  notice-  stock  show,  which  opened  that  day.” 

dissemination  of  news  to  two  bulletins, _ _ _ 

the  first  of  which  was  not  to  go  out  be-  ~  ^ 

fore  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  with  the  following  admission  of  the 

newspaper  refused  to  give  space  to  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation’s  debt  \ 

publication  of  the  radio  programs,  until  to  the  press: 

an  advertiser  devoted  his  paid-for  space  in  “While  the  B.  B.  C.  owes  and  gladly 
one  newspaper  to  these  pri^rams,  and  the  admits  a  debt  to  its  numerous  friends  of 
other  newspapers  then  capitulated.  Then,  the  press,  there  are  not  wanting  those  who 
the  article  continues,  the  B.  B.  C.  was  foresee  an  interesting  and  beneficial  reac- 
subjected  to  intensive  criticism  in  the  tion  on  the  press  itself  as  a  result  of  this 
press.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  how-  new  contact.  The  journalism  of  serious 
ever,  when  the  license  of  the  British  comment,  of  imaginative  detailed  descrip- 

Broadcasting  Company  expired  and  it  tion,  and  of  thoughtful  presentation  gen-  K  vp 

was  taken  over  by  the  Government  as  the  erally  will  become  increasingly  important.  \ 

British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  rela-  The  editorial  and  literary  mind  as  dis-  \  ‘.X 

tions  betw'een  the  press  and  the  B.  B.  C.  tinct  from  the  news  mind  will  tend  to  in-  \ 

were  of  a  much  more  friendly  nature,  crease  its  influence  over  both  the  tone  and  \  ▼ 

When  the  old  contract  for  news  broadr  content  of  the  newspaper  and  periodical.  \  , 

casting  expired  at  the  end  of  1926  a.  This  provides  a  new  field  for  speculation  \ 

friendly  compromise  was  effected,  and  the  as  interesting  as  it  is  controversial.  The  \ 

B.  B.  C.  now  broadcasts  running  com-  B.  B.  C.  holds  that  whatever  temporary 

mentaries  on  leading  sporting  and  other  adjustments  are  necessary,  the  advent  of  "  ^ 

important  events,  and  puts  out  more  com-  broadcasting  will  serve  not  only  in  the  V 

prehensive  news  bulletins,  the  first  being  provision  of  programs,  but  also  in  the  \ 


before  it  reached  print. 


New  Jenneuls 
‘^Greatart 
Circulation 


at  6.30  p.  m. 


exercise  of  its  influence  and  example  at 


\  new  agreement  with  considerable  all  the  points  at  which  it  impinges  upini 
more  latitude,  the  B.  B.  C.  states,  is  to  other  agencies  whose  task  it  is  to  amuse, 
be  sought  in  1928.  The  article  concludes  inform,  or  instruct  the  public  mind.” 


“T/ie  Largest  Business  of  Its  Kind  in  America’ 

Hotaling^s  News  Agency 

(Est.  1905) 

Has  inaugurated  a  Direct-To-The-Customer  delivery  service  to 
guests  of  the  principal  New  York  hotels.  Our  slogan  and  trad¬ 
ing  title  (better  suited  to  telephone  usage  than  Hotaling’s  News 
Agency)  for  this  branch  of  our  business  will  be; 

When  You  LAND  in  New  York 

Order  Your  ‘‘Home  Paper"  l>elivered  to  Your  Hotel 

PHONE  LONGACRE  4649— WE  LL  DO  THE  REST 

Long  Acre  Newspaper  Delivery 

OiU'of-Town  Newspapers  Exclusively 


90  per  cent 
Home  Delivered 


vwv. 

Eugene  W.  Farrell 

Business  and  Advertising  Manager 

215-221  Market  Street  Newark,  New  Jersey 

O’MARA  &  ORM5BEE,  Inc. 

General  Advertising  Representatives 
Yorfc  Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 
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e  New  York 
Metropolitan  Area 

as  defined  by  the 

Merchants  Association  of 
New  York 

Population  ^  ^  ^  9,500,000 

Area  -  -  -  3^765.5  sq.  miles 

Yearly 

Manufactures  -  $6,500,000,000 
Manufacturing 

Establishments  -  -  30,000 

Factory  Wage  Earners  700,000 


Metropolitan  Area 


'  I  "HE  MERCHANTS  ASSOCIATION  delimits  a  new  metropolitan  area 
with  a  trading  radius  of  forty  miles  and  a  population  of  9,500,000. 

In  this  area  The  New  York  Times  has  a  larger  average  daily  and  Sunday 
net  paid  sale  than  any  other  New  York  morning  newspaper  of  standard  size — 
and  the  greatest  number  of  high  quality  readers  of  any  newspaper. 

The  net  paid  sale  in  the  metropolitan  area  weekdays  exceeds  336,000 
copies  of  a  total  sale  of  more  than  400,000 ;  and  on  Sundays  exceeds  420,000 
of  a  total  sale  of  700,000. 


Mxrrk  Sinter, 
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NEW  CITY  PUMP  TURNED 
POUTICS  INSIDE  OUT 


Two-Ye»r  Fight  of  Covington  (Kjr.) 
Poet  Result*  in  Many  Casualties — 
"Pump”  and  "Anti-Pump” 
Factions  Formed 


Down  in  Covington,  Ky.,  where  the 
Kentucky  Post,  a  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper  holds  forth,  a  little  thing  like  a 
pump  ^  has  turned  politics  topsy-turvey, 
throwing  two  judges  and  a  mayor  out  of 
office,  under  dramatic  circumstances. 

The  story  of  the  pump  is  the  story  of  a 
significant  newspaper  victory. 

April  2,  1925,  the  Covington  Board  of 
City  Commissioners,  passed  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  construction  of  a  dry  well 
and  the  installation  therein  of  an  electric 
pump  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $146,000. 

The  Kentucky  Post  took  the  position 
the  City  Dads  were  trying  to  put  some¬ 
thing  over,  so  that  electricity  might  be 
sold  to  the  city.  A  $300,000  steam  pump 
had  just  been  installed  by  a  previous  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  electric  pump  advo¬ 
cates  admitted  they  proposed  to  junk  the 
big  steam  unit  and  pump  with  electricity 
in  ffie  future,  in  spite  of  the  claim  of 
engineers  that  the  "head”  was  too  great 
for  effective  pumping. 

The  Kentucky  Post  objected  to  the 
$10,000  a  year  minimum  electricity  bill 
which  was  tied  in  with  the  electric  pump 
contract  and  suggested  a  referendum  on 
the  question. 

The  referendum  was  taken  up  by  civic 
bodies  and  more  than  6,000  signers,  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  few  days’  time,  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  prevent  final  actiem  on  the  ordi¬ 
nance.  The  Board  of  Commissioners 
threw  out  many  of  the  signatures  because 
in  the  rush  to  get  the  petitions  in  the 
records  the  signatures  had  not  been  at¬ 
tested  and  properly  handled,  although  no 
one  questioned  the  fact  that  the  signa¬ 
tures  had  been  obtained. 

The  referendum  advocates  carried  the 
fight  to  Circuit  Court,  where  Judge  M.  L. 
Harbeson  presided,  and  he  ruled  with  the 
Commissioners  and  held  the  referendum 
invalid. 

In  July  of  the  same  year  Mayor  Daniel 
A.  O’Donovan  caused  the  arrest  of  B.  I. 
Susong,  editor  of  the  Kentucky  Post,  on 
the  charge  of  violating  the  state’s  gossip 
law,  because  Susong  had  written  a  story 
which,  in  commenting  on  the  fact  that  the 
city  had  borrowed  $50,000  for  current  ex¬ 
penses  immediately  after  the  receipt  of 
the  June  taxes,  stated  that  it  was  the  first 
time  the  city  had  ever  been  broke  so  soon 
after  the  tax-paying  time. 

Judge  L.  L.  Manson  heard  the  case, 
refusing  to  vacate  the  bench,  when  an  ef¬ 
fort  was  made  to  show  his  prejudice. 

The  hearing  was  had  before  Judge 
Harbeson  in  Circuit  Court,  who  admitted 
that  Judge  Manson  was  prejudiced,  but 
Judge  Harbeson  refused  to  intervene,  even 
when  it  was  shown  that  Judge  Manson 
would  probably  fine  the  editor  $15  and 
costs,  so  as  to  come  under  the  constitu¬ 
tional  appeal  sum  of  $20. 

Judge  Manson  fined  Susong  $15  and 
costs 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

A  successful  publisher  who  re¬ 
cently  disposed  of  his  interest  in 
a  newspaper  on  which  he  was  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  seeks 
an  opportunity  to  become  general 
manager  of  a  newspaper,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  privilege  of  investing 
up  to  $20,000. 

His  record  includes  management 
of  each  of  the  business  depart¬ 
ments  on  a  newspaper  in  a  city  of 
600,000,  during  his  12  years  with 
one  of  the  largest  newspaper 
chains  in  the  country — was  presi¬ 
dent  and  business  manager  for  5 
years  in  a  Southern  city  of  250,000 

for  the  dame  onraniaation — it  particatariy  well 
qaalified  to  reduce  opomting  expeiiie,  direct 
adeertiting  and  circulation  promotion  at  a 
imall  cost,  and  is  thoroughly  famirar  with 
•aperrision  of  the  mechanical  departtnents 
and  of  purchasing.  Address  Box  D-666, 
EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER. 


Three  months  later  Judge  Manson  was 
up  for  re-election  and  was  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  defeated. 

Two  weeks  ago  Judge  Harbeson,  who 
had  never  had  opposition  in  the  22  years 
he  had  occupied  the  bench,  was  up  for  re- 
election  and  was  defeated  by  a  republican 
in  a  democratic  county.  At  the  same  time 
Mayor  Daniel  A.  O’Donovan,  the  storm 
center  of  the  Kentucky’s  Post’s  attacks 
during  the  two  years’  battle  over  the  elec¬ 
tric  pump,  was  a  candidate  for  finance 
commissioner,  and  he,  too,  went  down  to 
defeat,  being  turned  back  by  more  than 
3,000  majority,  whereas  he  had  defeated 
a  very  popular  opponent  by  2,500  major¬ 
ity  four  years  previous. 

The  electric  pump,  though,  is  still  in  a 
state  of  installation,  and  while  practically 
the  entire  $146,000  has  been  expended  on 
it,  there  is  little  hope  of  it  being  used, 
unless  additional  appropriations  are  made. 

During  the  past  two  years  all  party 
lines  have  been  swept  aside  and  the  line¬ 
up  has  been  “Pump”  and  “Anti-Pump.” 
Four  of  the  Kentucky  Post’s  anti-pump 
ticket  won  in  the  last  election  and  will 
take  office  Jan.  1. 


SHOPPING  NEWS  WINS 

The  fight  by  Detroit  Shoffping  Neuv 
to  legalize  the  house-to-house  distribution 
of  the  publication  has  been  won  by  the 
adoption  by  the  City  Council  of  an 
amendment  offered  by  Oscar  Weber, 
president  of  Shopping  News,  to  change 
the  city  ordinance  to  permit  distribution 
upon  private  property. 


‘Qttiss  BROWN  Q 


E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim 


L 
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InslaUments 

lUustmtioMs 

hfUammoa 


“Are  you  afraid  of  danger  7”  her 
new  employer  demanded  of  Miss  Brown, 
pretty  stenographer. 

“The  work  you  do  for  me  may 
change  your  entire  life,  bring  you  ad¬ 
venture,  intrigue,  romance.  You  may 
even  have  to  hide. 

“Will  you  risk  it?” 

Right  then  and  there  Miss  Brown 
shut  the  door  on  her  drab  life  of 
routine  and  stepped  into  a  world  of 
breathless  living. 

Her  exciting  adventures,  hairbreadth 
escapes,  love  thrills  are  related  in 

OPPENHEIM’S 
100th  NOVEL 

It  is  up-to-the-minute  in  theme — a 
compelling  love  story  with  the  Cin¬ 
derella  motif  and  with  a  background 
of  Bolshevist  plots. 


LEDGER 

SYNDICATE 


SHIP  NEWS  MEN  CANT 
CLAIM  TO  BE  SAILORS 

A  LTHOUGH  they  ve^  well  may 
have  a  rolling  gait,  the  ship 
news  reporters  of  New  York  who 
go  down  the  hay  to  meet  incoming 
celebrities  aboard  trans-Atlantic 
ships,  can’t  claim  to  he  sailors,  nor 
are  they  in  maritime  employment. 

Harold  Cross,  attorney  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has 
obtained  a  ruling  on  the  snbject 
from  the  United  States  Elmployes 
Compensation  Commission.  He 
considered  a  ruling  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  passage  of  the  new  act  by 
Congress  requiring  employers  to 
carry  insurance  for  all  persons  in 
maritime  employment.  Mr.  Cross 
wanted  to  know  if  ship  news  re¬ 
porters  came  under  this  law.  The 
commission  ruled  that  they  did  not. 


PRESS  RULES  STAGE 

Dramatic  critics  of  Italian  newspapers 
have  instituted  the  boycott  against  actors 
and  producers  who  “talk  back.”  The 
newspapers  of  Turin  have  decreed  a  boy¬ 
cott  against  an  actor-author  who  publicly 
scolded  Romolotti,  critic  of  Momenta, 
and  critics  of  Rome  have  threatened  to 
avoid  mention  of  any  play  whose  pro¬ 
ducers  replied  to  their  attacks. 


PUBUSHERS  TO  ADVERTISE 

Members  of  the  Missouri  Associated 
Dailies  are  planning  an  extensive  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  of  the  state.  The  ad¬ 
vertisements  will  point  out  the  various 
resources  and  possibilities  of  Missouri. 
James  Todd,  editor  of  the  Maryville 
Democrat-Forum  and  Tribune,  is  presi¬ 
dent. 


BUYS  NEW  PRESS 

The  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Panto¬ 
graph  has  ordered  a  new  Goss  unit  type 
sextuple  press,  to  be  installed  about  Jan. 
1.  The  Pantagraph  recently  absorbed 
the  Bloomington  Daily  Bulletin.  The 
press  foundation  is  being  laid  to  accom¬ 
modate  an  octuple  press,  the  (addition  of 
a  fourth  unit  being  planned  within  a 
year  or  two. 


ISSUES  BROCHURE 

The  Washington  Press  Association, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  has  issued  in  the  form 
of  a  small  brochure,  a  study  of  weekly 
newspaper  problems  presented  by  H.  P. 
Everest  of  the  Kirkland  (Wash.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  at  the  September  convention.  The 
study,  “Newspaper,  Publisher,  Mer¬ 
chant  and  Community,”  deals  par¬ 
ticularly  with  advertising  problems. 


ADDS  COMIC  PAGES 

The  South  Bend  Tribune  recently 
added  four  colored  comic  pages  and  is 
now  including  an  eight-page  comic  sec¬ 
tion  with  its  Sunday  issue. 


UTTELL  JOINS  N.  Y.  POST 

Robert  Littell,  formerly  of  the  New 
Republic,  has  joined  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  as  an  editorial  writer. 


HRE  WRECKS  PLANT 

The  Monroe  (N.  C.)  Enquirer  build¬ 
ing,  in  the  heart  of  the  business  section, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  Nov.  28.  No  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  damage  has  been  given.  The 
value  of  the  building  was  placed  at 
$12,000. 


ELECTED  TO  FRAZER  BOARD 

John  H.  Price  of  Price  Brothers  & 
Co.,  and  George  H.  Mead,  president  of 
the  Spanish  River  Company,  have  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  Frazer  Companies, 
Ltd. 


Independence  Sq. 


Phila.,  Pa. 


Pacific  Coast 
Leadership 

More  home-delivered 
circulation,  more 
advertising,  than  any 
other  newspaper  from 
Mexico  to  the 
Canadian 
border— 


I.0£i  Angeles!  Cimesi 


Eastern  Retrresentative; 
Williams,  Lawme*  A  Cmmer  C*. 

360  X.  Michtsan  B!t(I.  28S  Madbon  Are. 
(’hica*i)  New  York 


Pacific  Coast  Refiresentative 
R.  J.  Bldwall  Company 
742  Market  St.  WTilte  Henry  Stuart  Bldf. 
San  Francisco  Seattle 
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QURING  the  First  6 
^  ^  Months  of  1927,  257 
National  Advertisers 
and  104  Local  Adver¬ 
tisers  in  all  Lines  of 
Business  Used  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press  Exclusively  for 
St.  Paul  Advertising. 
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ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH-PIONEER  PRESS 


General  Advertising 
Representatives  • 


O’MARA  and  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 


New  York,  Chicago. 
Detroit.  San  Francisca 
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A  CHRISTMAS  LARGESSE  FOR  EDITORS 


To  the  Editor: 

Hiis  article  is  sent  you  for  reproduction  on  the  woman’s 
page  of  your  paper.  It  is  released  to  you  exclusively  in 
your  city. 

Released  for  publication  free  of  charge  by 
AMERICAN  HOUSEWIFE'S  BUREAU 
1 19  West  40th  St..  New  York  City 


MAKE  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  DINNER  COLORFUL 


Green  and  red,  barbaric  you 
sayT  Possibly  so  for  your 
wardrobe,  but  not  for  nature 
or  Christmas.  Would  you  plan  a 
^en  and  silver  Christmas,  or  a 
red  and  white  or  red  and  black  one, 
instead  of  our  colorful  holly  feast? 
When  the  house  is  gay  with 
wreaths  of  holly  and  ground  pine 
and  festive  with  red  ribbons  and 
streamers,  and  the  .tree  flaunts  its 
miniature  lights,  the  table  set  for 
the  Christmas  dinner  must  be 
gosgeous  too.  The  snowy  linen 
forms  a  background  against  which 
favors  and  decorations  show  up 
in  all  their  glory.  This  is  an  occa¬ 
sion  when  the  food  should  echo  the 
color  scheme,  so  we  must  plan  our 
menu  most  carefully.  The  tra¬ 
ditional  dinner  is  similar  to  the 
Thanksgiving  spread,  though  many 
people  vary  it  to  the  extent  of 
serving  duck  or  goose.  (We  had 
to  stop  right  here  to  say  that  so 
long  as  Dickens*  *^CJhrfstma8  Carol’* 
is  read  and  loved,  goose  for  Christ¬ 
mas  will  remain  many  people’s 
symbol  of  peace  and  good-will  and 
the  joy  of  Christmas  cheer.) 

Decorate  the  Table 
For  table  decorations  some 
people  prefer  the  poinsetta  plant, 
a  small  living  Christmas  tre^  red 
roses  or  the  basket  of  fruits  and 
nuts  made  festive  with  holly 
branches  or  twined  with  ground 
pine.  The  average  table  does  not 
permit  more  elaborate  structures 
if  there  is  to  be  table  service,  and 
what  child  would  wish  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  seeing  the  rite  of  carv¬ 
ing,  and  choosing  the  drumstick, 
wing  or  gizzard  which  takes  his 
particular  fancy,  for  the  sake  of 


a  pretty  winter  landscape  or  the 
story  of  the  nativity  even  in  all 
its  charm. 

Snappers,  in  red  and  green, 
yielding  caps  of  every  shape  and 
color  add  to  the  general  festiv-* 
ity.  If  fortune  favors,  father 
draws  a  baby  cap  with  pale 
blue  streamers  and  mother  a  black 
skull  cap  such  as  baidheaded  men 
wear  to  keep  off  drafts.  A  pi^te 
hat  for  John  and  a  chefs  cap  for 
Mary,  and  the  meal  is  off  to  a> 
joyous  start. 

Guests  do  not  matter  much  to 
the  children,  but  of  course  there 
must  be  some  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  day  and  to  help 
eat  the  dinner  we  are  about  to 
plan. 

What  We  Shall  Eat 

We  shall  wish  either  an  appetiz¬ 
er  or  a  soup,  and  nothing  is  much 
better  than  a  pineapple  and  grape¬ 
fruit  cocktail  color^  green  with 
creme  de  menthe,  modem  style, 
and  ganuftba^ 


pork.  For  the  apple  and  pimiento 
stuffing,  chop  two  goose  livers  with 
one  large  onion,  add  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  and  simmer  in  a  little  water 
until  tender.  Drain  off  the  liquid, 
reserving  it.  Chop  flve  large 
apples  and  add  to  the  liver  and 
onion  mixture  together  with  one 
cup  of  bread  crumbs  and  one-half 
cup  of  chopped  pimientos.  Add 
enough  of  the  liquid  to  moisten  and 
iiff  tlir - . ’ 


pine>w 

!?3e3 


^o.  2  Vt  size  can  of  sliced  pin^ 
UU  hill 

of  the  apples,  if  the  pine¬ 
apple  and  pimiento  stuffing  were 
used.  Currant  jelly  is  considered 
a  little  better  with  goose  than 
cranberrj',  but  either  would  do. 

Mashed  potato  is  necessary  if 
one  wants  good  giblet  gravy,  and 
candied  sweets  are  usually  served 
also.  They  are  delicious  when  com¬ 
bined  with  either  apple  or  pine¬ 
apple.  If  you  have  used  a  regular 
bread  stuffing  for  the  goose,  try 
either  of  these  combinations  Veg¬ 
etables  are  so  much  a  matter  of 
rsonal  taste  that  any  green  one 
ou  like  can  be  used.  Chopped 
watercress  and  endive 
u  know 
apple^made  a 
'ut  that 


pineappl^^<IWf*WlB  01  gfSfp^ ,  beets 

will  make  large  serv-  ig  a  gay  salad, 
ings  for  eight  or  medium  for  i  that  beets  an(i 
twelve.  _  j  (rood  salad  combTI 

The  main  course  follows,  and  we  away  in  your  mind  for  another 
are  going  to  have  a  goose  such  as  meal. 

made  glad  the  heart  of  Tiny  Hm.  |  Both  mince  pie  and  plum  pudding 
Apple  and  phniento  stuffing  will ;  are  improved  by  the 


be  just  about  right  for  this  bird, 
though  if  we  had  served  a  thi( 
soup  or  canapi  in  place  of  th< 
cocktail,  pineapple  and  pimiento 
would  have  been  suggested.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  in  pro¬ 

tein  digestion^iheapple^  as  sen 


sible  to  serve 


as  with ;  person. 


its  syrup^*The  pine-j 
pple  syrupjeft  from 

ened  with  egg  yolks 
and  so  made  into  a  delicious  sauce 
to  serve  over  the  plum  pudding.  It 
is  both  less  rich  than  hard  sauce, 
and  better  liked  by  the  average 


This  handsome,  space-filling  “exclusive”  handout  is  being  broadcast  to  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers — possibly  as  a  Christmas  gift — by  the  American  Housewife’s 
Bureau,  New  York.  This  supremely  “subtle”  propaganda  for  Hawaiian  pine¬ 
apples  is  supposed  to  look  like  important  news  to  editors. 


PROMOTES  ADVERTISING  READING 


Binghamton  Press  Tells  Subscribers 
Paid  Space  Contsuns  News 

.An  interesting  clarion  call  for  ad¬ 
vertisement  readers  was  published  re¬ 
cently  in  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press  in  a  quarter-page  ad  with  the  head¬ 
ing  :  “Extra — extra !  all  about  the  big — ” 

The  article  read: 

“You  don’t  ignore  the  newsboy  when 
he  shouts  that  at  you.  It’s  a  promise  ot 
NEWS.  Your  hand  goes  into  your 
pocket.  You  want  to  find  out.  You’d  be 
a  tame  sort  if  you  didn’t.  There’s  a 
ttirill  about  news.  News  is  exciting. 

“News  about  what?  Fires,  final 
scores,  murders,  political  happenings. 

“Ur  about  a  new  contrivance  called 
“radi<»" ;  or  a  new  model  of  automobile ; 
a  new  style  in  topcoats,  or  hats,  or  razors 
—-news ! 


“All  of  it  is  news.  The  news  about 
many  things  comes  to  you  in  the  form 
of  advertisements.  To  miss  the  advertis¬ 
ing  is  to  miss  news. 

“News  about  the  things  you  use  every 
day,  the  things  you’ll  buy  tomorrow  or 
next  month.  It  is  news  that  you  should 
read  to  key»  yourself  well  posted  about 
the  big  and  little  things  of  daily  life. 

“Don’t  skip  the  advertisements  in  this 
newspaper.  Advertising  is  news.” 


NEW  FLORIDA  TAB 

The  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  Morning 
Tab  is  the  latest  addition  to  Daytona’s  list 
of  publications.  The  new  paper  is  put 
out  by  the  Sparkman  Printing  Company, 
with  H.  C.  Sparkman  as  editor  and  mana¬ 
ger.  Some  weeks  ago  Mr.  Sparkman  be¬ 
gan  publication  of  the  Day’tona  Beach 
Saturday  Night,  a  weekly  tabloid  which 
is  superseded  by  the  morning  daily. 


ENWRIGHT  STARTS  TABLOID 


Lynn  Publisher  Re-Enters  Boston  Field 
— Plans  Daily  Soon 

Frederick  W.  Enwright,  publisher  of 
the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram-News  and 
former  publisher  of  the  defunct  Boston 
Telegram  and  Telegrat>h,  re-entered  the 
Boston  field  with  the  initial  issue  of  his 
new  paper,  the  Boston  Sunday  Telegram- 
Neios,  Nov.  27.  The  first  number  con¬ 
sisted  of  48  pages,  tabloid  size  and  sold 
for  five  cents.  A  predated  edition  was  on 
sale  at  3  p.  m.  Saturday  afternoon. 

The  first  issue  was  printed  at  the  Lynn 
plant,  but  soon  is  to  be  published  at  53 
Hanover  street,  Boston,  where  Mr.  En¬ 
wright  has  leased  a  portion  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Within  a  month,  he  states,  he  plans 
to  launch  an  afternoon  edition  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Telegram-News,  also  tabloid  size,  to 
sell  for  two  cents. 

Mr.  Enwright  in  a  statement  declared 
that  he  plans  to  install  two  sextuple 
presses,  a  battery  of  linotypes  and  an  en¬ 
graving  plant.  He  will  be  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  both  papers.  He  states  that  the 
incorporation  of  an  operating  company  is 
pending.  This  will  have  a  paid-in  capital 
of  $500,000,  he  declares,  and  will  be 
known  as  the  Central  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  he  is  to  be  president  and 
treasurer. 

FAVOR  FOUR  POINT  RULES 

Paper  Saving  Possible,  A.  N.  P.  A. 

Members  State  in  Survey 

A  saving  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
paper  consumption  is  possible  through  use 
of  four  point  column  rules  without  mak¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  page  difficult  to  read, 
according  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  18 
members  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  a  survey  made 
recently  by  W.  E.  Wines,  director  of  the 
mechanical  department. 

Six  point  rules  are  in  general  use,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Wines.  Publishers  have 
hesitated  to  change  to  the  four  point 


rule,  believing  it  did  not  provide  enough 
space  between  the  type  columns.  The 
saving  of  two  points  on  each  column 
mounts  up  to  a  sizeable  total  when  con¬ 
sidered  in  relation  to  the  total  paper 
consumption. 


EXPLAINS  AD  SOURCE 


Tboma*  Cbadbourne,  Subway  Director, 
Used  Papers  in  Election  Fight 

Acknowledgment  that  he,  personally, 
paid  $47,101.10  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  to  defeat  a  proposed  $300,000,000  sub. 
way  bond  amendment  in  the  recent  New 
York  election,  was  made  publicly  this 
week  by  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne,  B.M.T. 
director.  The  bond  issue,  which  carried 
despite  Mr.  (Thadbourne’s  campaign,  is 
to  be  used  for  new  subways. 

The  advertising  was  placed  by  Lord 
&  Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc.,  for  “a  client” 
and  was  the  object  of  a  bitter  attack  by 
Mayor  Walker,  who  issued  a  statement 
at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  suggesting 
that  “sinister”  influences  might  be  be¬ 
hind  it.  Mr.  Chadbourne  explained  his 
previous  anonymity  as  due  to  a  wish 
that  the  subject  matter  of  the  ads  might 
be  judged  “solely  upon  the  merits,  un¬ 
confused  by  any  personal  interest  of 
mine.” 


Newspaper  Engineering 

An  organization  specializing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
\  phases  of  newspaper  en- 
\  gineering.  iperation  and 
\  production  problems, 
\  analytical  surveys  and 
X  valuations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Newstater  Build  tugs. 
Production.  Oteration. 

Surveys.  Valuations. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
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Ford’s  Newspaper  Advertising 
Dramatizes  Incomparable  Sales  Value 

of  Daily  Newspapers 

.  Only  a  few  days  before  first  insertion,  Ford  advertisements  were  sent 
to  daily  newspapers  in  practically  ever\^  locality  in  the  United  States. 

Vhrough  no  other  medium  than  daily  newspapers  can  advertisers  have 
the  advantage  of  the  very  latest  hour  before  insertion  and  of  complete 
national  or  sectional  blanket  coverage. 

Dominating  full  pages  appear  five  days  within  one  week;  each  adver¬ 
tisement  increases  the  interest  to  the  final  climax. 

Only  through  daily  newspapers  is  possible  such  frequency  of  insertion 
and  such  sustained  interest  and  accumulative  effect. 

The  prices  of  the  Ford  models  were  deliberately  omitted  from  the  copy 
and  at  the  last  minute  were  released  simultaneously  to  every  newspaper 
by  telegraph. 

Such  flexibility  and  mobility  is  available  only  through  daily  newspapers. 

The  dramatically  successful  introductory  sales  campaign  could  never 
have  been  effected  by  wprd-of-mouth  or  through  periodicals  of  delayed 
publication. 

Daily  newspaper  advertising  initiates  and  closes  the  sales  of  thousands 
of  Ford  cars  as  well  as  Cadillacs  and  literally  overcrowds  thousands  of 
stores  from  coast  to  coast,  month  after  month  and  year  after  year. 

Advertisers  and  agencies  who  do  nDt  employ  newspaper  advertising  are 
ignoring  the  most  powerful  sales  machinery  thus  far  developed  in  the 
advertising  business. 


Invest  in  Newspaper  Advertising 


E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

Established  1888 


Publishers’  Representatives  ^  , 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT  KANSAS  CITY 

CHICAGO  .  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Or  MARLEN  PEW 


^^BURGLARS  broke  into  Mrs.  Hendrik 
Van  Loon’s  apartment  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  and  stole  some  things,  among 
them  her  typewriter.  It  is  the  loss  of 
the  typewriter,  Mrs.  Van  Loon  says,  that 
she  felt  worst  about.  To  have  a  type¬ 
writer  stolen  is  one  of  our  fondest  dreams ; 
it  corresponds  to  the  childhood  wish-fulfil¬ 
ment  dream  of  the  school  house  burning 
down.  Only  it  would  be  just  our  luck, 
if  our  typewriter  were  stolen,  to  have 
somebody  offer  to  lend  us  one;  or  to 
remember  where  we  left  our  fountain 
pen.” — F.  P.  A.  in  New  York  World. 

*  *  * 

A  S  a  dreamer  of  glorious  misfortune 
F.  P.  A.  is  a  sorry  piker.  Even  if 
no  Hooligan  loaned  him  a  mill,  or  even 
if  he  failed  to  find  his  pen,  he  would  be 
compelled  to  “stick  around”  the  office  long 
enough  to  pencil  up  a  column  of  contribs. 
This  writer  is  privileged  to-day  to  inform 
Mr.  Adams  how  hard  luck  may  be  realized 
on  a  grand  scale.  As  these  lines  are 
written  we  are  rounding  out  our  32nd  day 
of  bedroom  confinement.  Think  of  it — 
not  a  tap  of  labor,  sir,  in  768  consecutive 
hours — figure  the  minutes  for  yourself. 
Thirty-two  golden  days  in  bed!  During 
that  time  we  have  been  able  to  eat  twice 
daily,  drink  cooling  beverages  sparingly, 
imbibe  tobacco  moderately,  be  read  to  by 
patient  family  and  indulgent  neighbors,  lie 
on  the  left  side  and  count  the  alternating 
rose-buds  and  little  blue,  flying  “coo-coo 
birds”  in  the  wallpaper  design,  feast  on 
baskets  of  rare  fruit  and  gratify  the  eye 
on  bunches  of  exotic  flowers  sent  in  by 
kind  cfffice  associates  who  uncomplainingly 
slave  to  earn  our  pay  for  us,  but  under 
no  circumstances  have  we  been  permitted 
to  write  a  line  of  copy  or  bother  head 
with  the  ruck  and  grind  of  an  editorial 
desk.  A  gilded  month,  and  more,  on 
enchanted  Reilly  Isle,  dwarfing  to  in¬ 
significance  all  the  burned  school-houses, 
circus-day  toothaches,  swung  bridges, 
grandmother  fatalities  and  stolen  type¬ 
writers  of  a  generation.  For  32  years 
it  had  been  our  fairy  dream — a  day  in 
bed  for  each  year  in  harness.  Naturally 
we  boast  the  wish-fulfilment,  albiet  in  con¬ 
fidence  we  must  admit  that  there  were 
times  when  the  game  seemed  hardly  worth 
the  80  million  candle-power  searing  that 
the  devil  inflicted  with  a  welding-iron  on 
our  spinal  column.  When  misfortune 
smiles  upon  us  again  we  may  only  hope 
that  the  malady  shall  smite  us  on  foot, 
or  arm  or  even  neck — by  no  means  hip  or 
thigh. 

*  4:  * 

lyTARGUERITE  EMILIO  has  written 
for  Unity  a  hymn  that  might  well  be 
accepted  by  journalism  as  its  marching 
song: 

Amid  the  clamor  and  unrest 
That  fill  our  daily  life; 

Amid  the  fear,  suspicion,  greed. 

That  have  their  end  in  strife: 

May  we,  O  God,  with  steadfast  mind. 
Search  for  the  truth  until  we  find. 

The  winds  of  passion  loudly  roar. 

They  shatter  and  destroy ; 

Those  teasing  breezes  bearing  lies 
Distress  us  and  annoy. 

May  we  not  heed  these  winds  of  sin. 
But  listen  for  the  voice  within. 

That  voice  has  never  come  to  man 
In  earthquake,  wind  or  fire. 

It  only  comes  when  violence. 

Ill-will  and  rage  retire. 

It  speaks  not  of  revenge  and  lust. 

It  speaks  of  mercy,  love  and  trust. 

O  God,  may  we  attune  our  hearts 
Its  messages  to  hear; 

Then  gird  our  souls  with  battle-strength, 
Cast  out  each  petty  fear: 

Thus,  fearless  and  with  steadfast  mind. 
We  shall  seek  truth,  and  we  shall  find. 


T^ISCUSSING  the  weird  j^obia  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  professor 
who  is  afraid  to  leave  his  Irame,  an 
editorial  writer  for  New  York  World 
tells  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  writers 
known  to  him.  One  cannot  use  a  type¬ 
writer  because  he  is  fascinated  by  the  neat 
appearance  of  his  copy  and  cannot  bring 
himself  to  make  necessary  pencil  correc¬ 
tions.  Another  is  mentioned  who  must 
turn  in  his  cony  perfectly  typed  and  wastes 
time  recopying  manuscripts  that  might  just 
as  well  be  sent  to  the  printer.  W'e  once 
knew  a  sporting  editor,  Elmer  Bates  of 
Cleveland,  who  had  a  strange  copy  quirk. 
He  would  write  a  piece  with  pencil,  using 
very  small  letters  many  of  which  were  in 
print,  and  he  would  leave  wide  margins  on 
the  sides  of  the  copy.  He  would  then  cut 
away,  with  scissors,  all  the  margins,  even 
those  made  by  paragraphs.  When  the 
copy  came  through  this  curious  process, 
looking  like  a  crudely  cut  valentine.  Bates 
would  carefully  paste  it  on  a  square  sheet 
and  send  it  to  the  printer.  When  he  pasted 
up  reprint  the  sporting  editor  would 
likewise  trim  the  edges  with  the  blade  of 
a  very  sharp  knife,  cutting  to  the  edges 
of  the  print,  and  then  paste  it  up.  We 
once  asked  him  why  he  did  this.  He  said 
he  did  not  know — it  had  been  a  lifetime 
practise.  John  Hall,  a  New  York  desk 
man,  used  to  have  a  queer  way  of  strok¬ 
ing  the  keys  of  a  typewriter.  With  his 
big  hands  he  would  sort  of  box  the  mill’s 
ears  before  he  would  start  writing  or 
between  paragraphs.  Boyd  Gurley,  now 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times, 
used  to  be  famous  in  Denver  for  his 
terrible  typewriter  copy.  Boyd  wrote 
good  stuff,  but  in  the  heat  of  creation  he 
couldn’t  remember  to  space  between 
words.  The  result  would  be  a  jumble  of 
words  that  would  drive  deskmen  and 
printers  half  crazy.  Whether  Mr.  Gurley 
has  reformed  his  typewriting  we  do  not 
know,  but  that  he  has  produced  some 
political  copy  during  recent  months  which 
the  Hoosier  public  has  had  no  trouble  to 
read,  understand  and  appreciate  goes  with¬ 
out  saying.  The  writer  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  copy  I  have  ever  encountered  in  a 
newspaper  shop  is  Livy  S.  Richard,  now 
editorial  writer  for  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
formerly  of  Rochester  and  Boston.  Either 
with  pen  or  pencil  he  grinds,  with  great 
ease  and  rapidity,  a  line  of  printed  char¬ 
acters  almost  as  perfect  as  copperprint. 
He  is  a  sort  of  human  typewriter,  but  the 
characters  he  makes  are  much  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye  than  those  of  any 
machine.  Copy  for  an  editorial  by  Livy 
S.  Richard  is  a  work  of  art,  by  reason  of 
his  printing  skill  and  also,  we  shall  not 
neglect  to  say,  by  reason  of  his  broad 
vision  of  current  affairs  and  his  gentle 
spirit.  The  cleanest  rapidly  written  typed 
copy,  particularly  when  it  involves  col¬ 
umns  of  figures,  that  this  writer  knows  of 
is  produced  by  Arthur  T,  Robb,  our 
esteemed  colleague.  It  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  whether  he  is  writing  on  a  little 
“Blick,”  enthroned  on  a  stack  of  news¬ 
papers  and  books  on  a  chair  in  a  hotel 
room,  or  whether  he  is  favored  by  the 
best  mill  in  the  office,  the  copy  that  flows 
from  his  hand  is  certain  to  be  letter- 
perfect,  requiring  no  reading  for  typo¬ 
graphical  purjwses.  Off  and  on  for  25 
years  this  writer  has  handled  copy  by 
Arthur  Brisbane,  yet  we  have  never  seen 
him  write  a  line,  except  his  signature. 
All  of  his  stuff  is  dictated,  either  directly 
to  a  stenographer  or  to  a  machine  to  be 
transcribed  by  a  stenographer.  He  is, 
of  course,  the  most  voluminous  creative 
writer  of  the  age.  The  most  difficult  copy 
I  have  read  was  that  of  Lincoln  Steffens, 
who  does  his  wonderful  stuff  with  a 
stub  pen,  damn  him!  and  sometimes  per¬ 
mits  an  almost  straight  horizontal  line  to 
answer  for  a  word  or  phrase.  A  sample 
of  Horace  Greeley’s  celebrated  “fist” 
hangs  in  Editor  &  Publisher's  office 


and  is  plain  as  box-car  type  compared 
with  some  of  the  stuff  that  Mr.  Steffens 
has  made  telegraph  operators  and  printers 
struggle  to  decipher.  The  fastest  type¬ 
writer  of  news  copy  New  York  ever  saw 
was  the  late  Joe  O’Brien,  for  many  years 
rewrite  man  for  New  York  Evening 
Journal.  He  used  all  of  his  fingers  and 
both  thumbs  and,  during  great  stories  like 
the  Molineaux,  Patrick,  Nan  Patterson 
and  Harry  Thaw  murder  cases  we  would 
see  him  grind  copy,  so  perfect  that  no 
reading  was  required,  as  fast  as  a  man 
could  talk,  and  for  hours  on  end,  stop¬ 
ping  only  to  keep  his  cigarettes  burning. 
Maybe  there  is  a  newspaperman  in  this 
day  who  can  equal  Joe  O’Brien  for  speed, 
accuracy  and  news  style,  but  this  writer 
has  not  met  him. 

^ 

pHOBIAS  and  idiosyncrasies,  mild  and 
-*■  violent,  we  all  are  cursed  or  blessed 
with,  we  need  only  examine  our  conduct 
in  every  day  life  to  find  them.  This 
writer  will  confess  to  many  silly  fears. 
For  instance  sight  of  a  typographical  error 
in  print  strikes  on  our  nervous  system 
like  a  punch  to  the  jaw,  another  emotional 
aversion  is  to  green  paper.  It  is  a  matter 
of  amazement  to  me  that  any  newspaper 
is  print^  with  a  green  cover  to  announce 
a  sporting  edition.  For  heaven’s  sake! 
why  poisonous  green  when  so  many  colors 
that  delight  the  eye  are  available,  par¬ 
ticularly  pink,  yellow  or  light  blue?  Main- 
newspaper  folk  indulge  in  phobias  that 
concern  words  or  phrases,  such  as  occur 
in  headlines.  One  old  friend  would  froth 
at  the  mouth  at  the  sight  of  the  word 
“enormous,”  meaning  “huge.”  The  word 
has  that  meaning,  of  course,  but  to  him 
it  was  synonymous  with  “ugly,”  or 
“horrible.”  The  late  William  B.  Colver 
was  jarred  by  the  word  “sincerely,”  par¬ 
ticularly  when  used  by  a  letterwriter. 
To  him  it  signified  a  false  profession. 
“Sincerely  yours,”  meant  “insincerely 
yours,”  and  he  was  sometimes  right  in 
the  judgment. 

*  *  * 

"WTHAT  are  your  phobias  and  queer 
™  mental  reactions  to  particular  facts 
in  life?  Can  you  trade  your  antipathies, 
your  fears  and  absurd  psychological 
quirks?  It  is  a  fascinating  game  to  try 
to  locate  the  causes  of  our  mental  twists. 

PLOT  TO  KILL  DALE 

Prisoner  Says  Detectives  Paid  $500  to 
Have  Editor  Murdered 

A  plot  to  kill  George  Dale,  militant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Mancie  (Ind.)  Post-Democrat, 
was  revealed  last  week  by  Eddie  Duffy, 
Muncie  police  character  who  is  now 
wanted  by  Flint,  Mich.,  authorities  for 
breaking  jail  and  by  Federal  agents  on 
several  liquor  charges.  Duffy  is  abeing 
held  for  hearing  in  United  States  com¬ 
missioner’s  court,  Indianapolis. 

Duffy's  story  was  that  he  had  been  paid 
$500  by  two  Muncie  detectives  to  kill  Dale 
and  John  Cox,  Muncie  newspaper  re¬ 
porter.  James  Rose,  20  years  old,  of  Fort 
Wayne,  who  was  implicated  in  the  plot  by 
Duffy,  told  investigators  that  he  had  been 
engaged  by  Duffy  to  drive  an  automobile 
from  Muncie  to  Fort  Wayne  conveying 
Dale  and  Mrs.  Dale. 


NEWSPAPER  MEN  URGED 
TO  GO  HOBBY-RIDING 

Ought  to  Have  at  Laatt  Two  Hobbiw 
Says  Col.  Leroy  Herron,  Washing, 
ton  Star,  Who  Picks  on  Golf 
and  the  Artillery 

Every  newspaper  man,  (3ol.  Leroy 
Herron  believes,  ought  to  have  at  least 
two  hobbies.  (?ol.  Herron,  who  is  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Washington 


Col.  Leroy  W.  Herron 

Star,  practices  what  he  preaches  by  tak¬ 
ing  up  golf  and  the  artillery. 

This  newspaper  colonel  is  really  en¬ 
titled  to  the  rank.  He  enlisted  in  and 
served  all  through  the  Spanish  war  with 
the  rank  of  second  lieutenant  and  through 
the  World  War  as  major  of  artille^  in 
the  39th  Division.  Now  he  is  remaining 
in  the  reserve  corps  as  colonel,  and  goes 
into  camp  each  summer. 

“And  I  don’t  mind  playing  some  golf, 
too,”-  he  added  in  an  interview  this  week. 
“A  newspaper  man  owes  it  to  himself  and 
his  paper  to  keep  in  good  physical  condi¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  no  better  way  than 
hobby  riding.” 

While  noting  that  business  was  about 
15  per  cent  off  this  year  compared  with 
last  year,  Mr.  Herron  said  there  was 
nothing  for  newspapers  to  be  alarmed 
about.  He  said  he  was  confident  it  would 
pick  up  early  in  the  next  year. 

“It  is  always  a  good  idea  to  operate  a 
newspaper  economically,”  he  concluded, 
“and  publishers  had  best  keep  their  eyes 
open  now  to  lop  off  all  unnecessary  ex¬ 
penses.” 

CURTIS  BUYS  ORGAN 

The  $150,(X)0  organ  which  did  duty  at 
the  Philadelphia  Sesqui-Centennial  Ex¬ 
position  last  year  has  been  purchased  by 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  and  presented  to  tte 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  organ 
is  said  to  be  the  fourth  largest  in  the 
world.  The  reported  price  was  $20,000. 


•  Bureau  of 

Canadian  Information 

The  CanadUa  PaelAe  Ballway,  throagli  tta  Bareaa  at  Oaaadiaa 
Infonnatton,  will  farniib  yon  -with  the  latest  reliable  Informatisa 
on  every  phase  of  Indnstrlal  and  agrienltnral  dovelopnieat  is 
Canada.  In  onr  Beferenoe  Library  at  Montreal  is  oomplete  data  on  natural  resennss, 
dimate,  labor,  transportation,  bnainess  openings,  eto.  Additional  data  is  oonstaatty 
being  added. 

DEVELOPMENT  BRANCH 

If  yon  are  interested  In  the  mining  wealth  and  Industry  of  Canada  or  in  tho  develoymsat 
or  supply  of  industrial  raw  materials  available  from  resonroes  along  the  Canadian  Faeids 
Bailway,  yon  are  invited  to  oonsnlt  this  Branoh.  An  expert  staff  is  maintained  ts 
investinte  information  relatlvo  to  these  resonroes  and  examine  deposits  in  the  field. 
Fraotloal  Information  is  available  as  to  special  opportunities  for  development,  nse  of 
by-prodnots  and  markets,  industrial  crops,  prospecting  and  mining, 

"Ask  the  Canadian  Pacific  abont  Canada"  is  not  a  mere  advertising  slagon. 

It  is  an  intimation  of  sersdce — withont  charge  or  obligation — that  the  infor¬ 
mation  it  available  and  nill  be  promptly  forthcoming  to  those  mho  desire  it. 

Canadian  Pacific  Raflway  Co. 

Department  Colonization  and  Development 
J.  S.  DENNIS  Windsor  Statl.a 

Chid  ConsMlndoner  Montronl,  Can. 
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Complete  Story  Delivered 
on  Galley  Just  As  You 
See  It  In  This  Proof 


FASTER  PRODUCTION 


And  Danger  of  Errors  and 
Transpositions  Avoided 


On  the  Model  26  you  can  set  a  com¬ 
plete  story  —  main  head,  secondary  ' 
heads  and  body  matter  at  one  contin¬ 
uous  operation.  The  copy  goes  to  only 
one  machine,  the  proof  goes  to  the 
proof-reader  together,  the  type  goes  to 
the  make-up  together.  The  story  never 
gets  separated.  It  goes  through  faster  j 
and  there  is  no  chance  of  its  getting 
mixed  up. 

That  is  only  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  Continuous  Composition 
Models  25  and  26  can  speed  things  up 
in  the  newspaper  composing  room. 
The  introduction  of  these  models  has 
bro^ht  with  it  many  new  possibilities 
of  improving  the  handling  of  news¬ 
paper  composition. 


Vast  Saving  in  Eyestrain  Due  to  In¬ 
troduction  of  More  Readable  Face 


It  is  only  a  few  months  since  a  well- 
known  clipping  bureau  complained 
that  the  introduction  of  Ionic  No.  5 
had  created  dissension  In  the  ranks  of 
its  readers.  These  people,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  read  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  daily,  were  quick  to  see  the  dif¬ 
ference.  They  fought  for  the  papers 
set  in  Ionic  and  avoided  those  that 
were  still  set  in  less  legible  types. 

Today  most  of  the  leading  papers 
of  the  coiuitry  have  made  the  change 
and  their  example  is  rapidly  being 
followed  by  the  smaller  dailies  and 
weeklies. 
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All  Together  on  the  Model  26  Linotype 
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\  UPPER  MAIN  MAGAZINE 

UPPER  AUXILIARY 

1  12  Point  Century  Bold  with  Italic  (12A198) 

LINOTYPE  composes,  justifies,  ca 
LINOTYPE  composes,  justifies,  ca 

30  Point  Century  Bold  Extra 
Condensed  (30A75) 

UNOTYPECO 

LOWER  MAIN  MAGAZINE 

LOWER  AUXILIARY 

7  Point  Ionic  No.  5  with  Bold  Face  No.  2  (7A122) 

{  LINOTYPE  composes,  justifies,  casts,  and  assemb 
LINOTYPE  composes,  justifies,  casts,  and  assemb 

18  Point  Century  Bold  Con-  l 
densed  (18AS7) 

UNOTYPE  COMP 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


NEW  ORLEANS 


CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED,  TORONTO 
Refres«ntative$  i»  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
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WOOD 


ENGINEERIN 

The  Wood  Ultra- Modern 


Regarded  from  an  engineering  standpoint,  the  1 

Ultra-Modern  Newspaper  Printing  Press  j 

comprises  ten  fundamental  inventions,  which 
^have  been  wrought  into  a  machine  in  accordance 
with  the  most  advanced  engineering  practices  of 
the 

Among  these  fundamental  inventions  are  six 
of'  particular  importance,  a  description  of  which 

1.  A  low  tension  paper  feeding  system.  This  system 
eliminates  the  present-day  practice  of  hauling  the  sheet  into 
the  press  by  the  printing  cylinders,  a  practice  that  endanders 
the  sheet  by  subjecting  it  to  dissimilar  strains  acting  to- 
gether  at  the  same  point — the  embossing  strain  of  printing 
and  the  tensional  strain  of  hauling.  In  our  system,  the 
function  of  hauling  the  sheet  is  performed  by  a  separate 
apparatus,  designed  especially  for  the  work,  which  frees  the 
sheet  from  tensional  strains  before  the  latter  is  supplied  to 
the 

2.  A  non-friaring  cylinder  bearing.  This  device  makes 
possible  perfect  printing  at  high  speeds,  by  preventing  the 
printing  cylinders  from  hopping  in  the  margins,  whatever 
be  their  speed  of  a  sharp  and  even 

imprint,  wholly  free  from  the  dark  and  light  bands  called  C""'--— 

“friars”,  and  lengthens  the  life  of  printing  plates.  By 
doing  away  with  the  usual  pounding  at  the  head  and  foot 

of  the  plate  it  avoids  the  destruction  of  blankets  and  ; 

lessens  sheet-breaks.  A  non-friaring  bearing  will  last  for 
many  years,  without  repairs. 

3.  A  continuous-film  inking  system.  In  this  system  a  ,  I 

complete  sheet  of  ink  is  made  by  the  fountain  itself  and  is  -I 

passed  to  the  form  inking  rollers  as  a  continuous  film,  with-  Printing  and  Folding  Units  of  the  Woii*! 

out  break  or  interruption.  Thus,  each  impression  is  exactly  | 

like  every  other  impression.  This  system  embodies  the  first  complete  application  of  the  rotary  principle  to  thelibl 
inking  system  of  a  printing  press,  and  does  away  with  such  reciprocating  parts  as  ductor  rollers  and  pump  plungers. 
Unlike  other  systems  it  supplies  an  inking  for  every  impression.  It  works  at  speeds  hitherto  thought  impracticable, Li. 
and  avoids  the  fluctuations  which  customarily  result  from  speed  changes.  I 

4.  A  dual  system  of  paper  propulsion.  This  acts  between  the  former  and  the  folding  cylinder,  and  improves^ 
sheet  control  and  cut-off  register.  It  increases  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  folding,  and  halves  the  marginal  sheet P 
strains  invariably  found  at  this  point,  thereby  lessening  the  tendency  to  marginal  fracture  of  the  printed  product. 

5.  A  “slow-down”  delivery.  By  means  of  this  device  the  folded  papers  are  brought  to  rest  slowly  instead  of  precipitately,  during  the  I 
delivery  operation.  This  enables  the  press  to  lay  them  down  evenly  and  count  them  out  accurately,  whatever  its  speed.  In  coopcratioil  th 
with  the  invention  next  referred  to,  it  helps  eliminate  carrier  chokes.  j 

6.  An  inspection  device.  This  automatically  furnishes  the  pressman  with  a  paper  tor  inspection,  without  his  disturbing  the  pile  or  its  I 
count.  When  he  requires  a  paper  the  pressman  need  only  press  a  lever,  when  two  copies— each  from  a  different  set  of  plates— are  ejected  pe 
automatically  into  a  curved  receptacle  set  above  the  pile.  The  pile  never  is  jumbled,  and  carrier-chokes  and  break-downs  are  avoided.  | 
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mAinery  corporation 

Aveoiew  York  City 


Not  only  arc  all  printing  cylinders  and  gears 
made  of  steel,  but  the  printing  unit  side  frames  also 
arc  of  steel.  This  insures  the  frames  against 
bursting,  as  cast  iron  frames  sometimes  do  when 
thrown  plates  go  through  the  press,  or  heavy  sheet 
winders  occur.  The  fountain  rolls  are  hardened 
and  ground,  to  avoid  the  wear  caused  by  fountain 
blades. 


Nowhere  in  this  machine  is  bronze  used  in 
rotative  bearings,  owing  to  its  ‘‘seizing”  pro¬ 
pensities.  •  Ball-bearings  are  almost  universally 
employed.  In  cases  where  these  are  unsuitable  a 
specially  devised  non-seizing  white  metal  is  utilized. 


Thus  wear  and  tear  are  reduced,  the  need  for 
hand  oiling  is  diminished,  lubricant  costs  are 
lessened,  cleanliness  is  promoted,  and  delays  and 
stoppages  due  to  heating  and  seizing  are  done 
away  with. 

It  is  these  innovations  that  have  made  it  pos- 
iblefor  us  to  construct  printing  and  folding  units  whose  day  in  and  day  out  working  speed  is  above 
Ifty  thousand  impressions  an  hour;  units  that  arc  substantially  unbreakable  and  of  incomparable 
[eliability. 

As  the  foregoing  lines  were  being  written,  Mr.  Ford’s  announcement  of  his  new  car  came  to 
desk.  The  philosophy  of  his  words  is  as  applicable  to  the  running  of  a  newspaper  as  to  the 


the  Wofa-Modern  Newspaper  Printing  Press 
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fiving  of  a  motor  car:  “The  world  moves  more  quickly  than  it  used  to.  There  arc  only  so  many 
the  day  and  there  is  much  to  be  done.  Fifty  and  sixty  miles  an  hour  are  desired  today 
ooperatioi|herc  thirty  or  forty  would  have  satisfied  in  1908.” 

To  which  I  should  like  to  add  the  observation  that  as  miles  have'been  shortened  only  by  the 
ejS|seof  swifter  vehicles  so  minutes  can  be  shortened  only  by  the ’use  ^of  swifter  machinery. 

HENRY  A.  WISE  WOOD 
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Among  the  engineering  practices  employed  in 
the  construction  of  this  press  will  be  found 
those  most  recently  developed  in  the  newer 
industries.  Steel  has  been  adopted  as  the  prevail¬ 
ing  material,  and  is  used  throughout  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  all  stress-bearing  parts.  All  gearing  is 
of  steel,  helically  cut.  Nowhere  arc  used  gears  of 
cast  iron,  or  of  “semi-steel,”  so  called,  or  of  bronze. 
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NEW  OPPORTUNITIES 

ONSOLIDATION  of  The  Fourth  Estate  with 
Editor  &  Publisher,  announced  on  another  page 
of  this  issue,  marks  another  step  in  the  healthy 
progress  of  this  paper  since  1884. 

Building  solidly,  avoiding  stunts  that  make  for 
rapid,  but  spongy,  growth,  Editor  &  Publisher  has 
sought  only  to  promote  what  is  good  in  journalism 
and  advertising.  It  has  had  no  friends  to  favor,  no 
enemies  to  punish.  Its  prime  purpose  has  been  to 
give  its  readers  the  news  of  the  field,  truthfully, 
neither  adding  to  nor  subtracting  from  the  facts  as 
events  developed  them.  With  due  allowance  for 
human  error,  that  principle  has  been  followed. 

Its  success  is  demonstrated  by  the  record  of  un¬ 
interrupted  growth  in  circulation  and  advertising 
patronage  and  by  the  fact  that  within  the  past 
two  years  Editor  &  Publisher  has  been  able  to 
purchase  both  papers  which  had  for  three  decades 
sought  to  share  its  field.  Standing  alone  as  the 
trade  journal  for  the  people  engaged  in  journalism 
and  the  purchase  and  sale  of  newspaper  advertising. 
Editor  &  Publisher  has  today  no  feeling  of  elation. 

It  has  a  deep  sense  of  its  increased  responsibility 
and  of  the  new  opportunities  for  service  to  its  readers 
afforded  by  its  present  situation.  These  opportunities 
will  be  realized  from  week  to  week  in  expansion  of 
news  service,  in  the  greater  scope  and  more  definite 
classification  of  news  relating  to  the  field’s  many 
divisions,  and  in  the  promotion  of  every  sane  effort 
to  increase  the  knowledge  of  the  business  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  daily  engaged  in  it. 


New  York  Times  describes  a  chess  cham¬ 
pionship  in  a  column-long  cable  from  Buenos 
Aires.  Are  chess  stadia  the  next  step? 


MORE  ABOUT  “COMBINATIONS” 

LOSE  scrutiny  of  cost  sheets  is  bringing  to  pass 
a  new  phase  of  what  is  itself  a  comparatively 
new  phase  of  newspaper  publication.  Within 
the  past  five  years  the  number  of  so-called  combina¬ 
tion  newspapers  has  greatly  increased,  as  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  economically  necessary  consolidations 
in  many  cities.  Publishers  acquiring  a  daily  in  the 
opposite  field,  which  perhaps  had  not  been  able  to 
make  ends  meet,  believed  that  unification  of  produc¬ 
tion  costs  and  reduction  of  overhead  would  permit 
the  losing  daily,  working  side  by  side  with  their  own 
prosperous  property,  to  make  its  own  living.  Often 
this  has  been  the  correct  reasoning;  sometimes  it  has 
not,  though  the  weakness  in  the  operating  structure 
was  not  always  apparent  to  casual  inspection. 

Other  publishers  have  believed  that  their  fields 
were  not  producing  the  newspaper  revenue  that  the 
same  population  and  industrial  equipment  were  pro¬ 
ducing  elsewhere  and  to  correct  this  seeming  deficiency 
they  added  editions,  morning  or  evening,  as  the  case 
might  be,  to  their  existing  operations.  The  result  in 
some  such  cases  has  been  to  increase  production  cost 
far  beyond  expectations,  to  increase  the  number  of 
lines  printed  up  to  expectations,  but  without  collect¬ 
ing  the  higher  advertising  rate  that  the  additional 
service  and  circulation  justified.  Such  a  situation 
prevailed  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  where  the  World  this  week 
discontinued  the  evening  edition  it  had  instituted  a 
year  ago.  The  merchants  could  not  or  would  not 
pay  for  the  increased  service. 

The  last  sentence  is  the  key  to  the  enforced  com¬ 
bination  rate  dispute.  Unquestionably  many  morning 
and  evening  newspapers  offer  a  service  and  circula¬ 
tion  to  the  advertiser  at  a  rate  so  low  that  it  compels 
use  of  the  paper  on  the  publisher’s  terms  and  pays  a 
profit.  In  other  situations,  the  future  will  prob¬ 
ably  develop  that  one  edition  can  render  all  the 
service  that  the  community  and  the  national  adver¬ 
tisers  are  able  to  pay  for.  When  the  cost  of  an  en¬ 
forced  combination  rate  pushes  the  cost  of  advertis¬ 
ing  space  out  of  line  with  costs  in  similar  com¬ 
munities,  or  becomes  so  high  in  proportion  to  poten¬ 
tial  and  actual  sales  returns  that  the  advertiser’s  ex¬ 
pected  profits  are  reduced,  the  advertiser  will  stop 
using  such  space  and  the  publisher  will  have  unmis¬ 
takable  evidence  that  he  is  on  the  wrong  track.  If 
it  costs  so  much  to  make  a  newspaper  that  adver¬ 
tisers  cannot  profitably  use  its  space,  that  newspaper’s 
operations  are  in  dire  need  of  overhauling. 


Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business? 
He  shall  stand  before  Kings;  he  shall  not  stand 
before  mean  men. — Proverbs,  XXII;  29. 


ONLY  ONE  MASTER 

IT  is  reported  editorially  by  the  Marion  (Ind.) 
Leader-Tribune  that  its  reporters  were  publicly 
praised  by  a  visiting  evangelist  for  refusing  the 
money  he  offered  them  for  their  meritorious  services 
in  giving  full  reports  of  his  meetings.  The  evangelist 
apparently  was  astounded  that  newspaper  writers 
should  refuse  to  make  “a  little  on  the  side”  and  their 
advice  that  he  spend  his  money  for  the  purchase  of 
advertising  space  was  said  by  the  reverend  gentleman 
to  be  a  novel  experience. 

We  doubt  that  “side-money”  is  as  common  as  the 
minister’s  remarks  would  imply.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  he  has  found  reporters  whose  goodwill  toward 
his  preaching,  as  reflected  in  complete  and  accurate 
reports,  was  in  direct  ratio  to  the  few  dollars  he 
slipped  them  before  opening  his  revival.  There  are 
men  in  the  more  poorly  paid  ranks  of  journalism  who 
share  the  feelings  of  many  in  similar  circumstances 
that  a  dollar  bill  should  never  be  allowed  to  beg  for 
a  home.  If  the  minister  believed  that  his  good  cause 
would  be  helped  by  a  free-will  offering  to  the  press, 
far  be  it  from  the  minds  of  such  men  to  persuade  him 
otherwise. 

But  they  do  not  represent  the  rank  and  file  of 
newspaper  men.  The  body  of  the  craft  is  keenly  con¬ 
scious  that  a  newspaper  man’s  first  duty  is  to  his 
newspaper  and  that  allegiance  to  an  interest  other  than 
that  of  the  general  public  served  by  his  newspaper 
must  be  short-lived.  The  newspaper  man  who  accepts 
outside  fees  for  doing  what  his  editor  pays  him  to  do, 
is  false  to  an  implied  trust,  and  the  purchaser  of  such 
services  usually  spends  his  money  for  something  that 
was  already  his  for  the  asking.  The  editor  who  can¬ 
not  pay  his  staff  salaries  that  will  keep  their  heads 
high  and  chips  on  the  shoulders  doesn’t  belong  in 
present-day  journalism. 


One  for  the  book:  Keep  “Xmas"  out. 


FORD  OPENS  THE  BALL 

OR  sheer  size  of  appropriation  and  breadth  of 
coverage,  American  business  has  never  seen  a 
campaign  approximating  that  launched  this  week 
by  the  Ford  Motor  Company.  It  is  estimated  that 
more  than  1,500  daily  newspapers  were  used,  the  fac¬ 
tory  copy  running  a  full  page  a  day  for  five  days  and 
supplemented  by  dealer  copy  announcing  the  initial 
display  of  the  new  models.  The  estimated  cost  of 
space  for  the  factory  pages  is  $1,150,000,  with  the 
dealer  copy  adding  another  $400,000  to  the  newspapers’ 
revenue  for  the  week.  In  five  days  Ford  has  invested 
more  actual  money  than  most  of  the  largest  newspaper 
advertisers  spend  in  six  months. 

And  deliveries  cannot  be  made  before  January! 
Orders  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cars  are  already 
in  dealers’  hands,  it  is  reported  from  Detroit,  and 
while  Ford  and  his  advertising  agency  have  adhered 
to  their  policy  of  not  discussing  plans  in  advance,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  advertising  will  be  dropped  during 
December.  With  the  public  in  a  buying  mood,  it  is  a 
safe  prediction  that  the  crescendo  of  the  Ford  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity  campaign  will  not  come  to  an 
abrupt  close.  No  baseball  series  or  championship 
fight  has  ever  received  a  greater  or  more  continued 
ballyhoo  in  the  news  columns  and  no  business  enter¬ 
prise  ever  moved  forward  behind  such  a  blasting  fire 
of  paid  advertising.  With  the  greater  part  of  the 
reported  $15,000,000  appropriation  still  in  the  treasury, 
and  less  than  a  thousand  cars  on  the  public  end  of  the 
assembly  line,  we  look  for  more  than  one  titanic  ad¬ 
vertising  effort  during  the  next  year. 


I  A  E 

PROTECTING  READERS 

N  interesting  legal  problem  is  propounded  from 
its  own  experience  by  the  Wenatchee  (Wash.) 
Daily  World.  An  advertiser  placed  a  Mind 
classified  advertisement  with  the  World,  offering 
curities  for  sale.  After  the  copy  appeared,  but  before 
answers  were  delivered  to  the  advertiser,  the  World 
received  an  unsatisfactory  business  report  on  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  the  securities  offered,  and  declined  to  turn 
over  the  answers  pending  further  investigation. 

Demand  was  made  by  the  advertiser  for  deliveranct 
of  the  answers,  as  property  belonging  unreservedly  to 
him  and  held  by  the  paper  without  moral,  legal,  or 
other  grounds  for  such  action.  Suit  was  threatened 
if  the  demand  did  not  meet  immediate  compliance. 

The  paper’s  reply  stated  that  it  would  continue  to 
hold  the  letters  and  would  not  bill  the  advertiser  for 
the  space  pending  its  decision. 

It  is  a  nice  question,  and  regardless  of  legal  devktj 
which  might  be  invoked  to  establish  that  the  news¬ 
paper  had  damaged  the  advertiser  by  refusing  to 
complete  its  part  of  the  implied  contract,  we  beliert 
that  the  publisher  acted  within  his  rights  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  duty  to  the  World’s  readers. 

Classified  columns  are  a  constant  temptation  to  tht 
swindler,  and  despite  rigorous  precautions  by  news¬ 
papers,  advertising  of  doubtful  character  is  bound  to 
be  published  occasionally.  If  the  newspaper  obtains 
reliable  evidence  that  published  copy  is  untruthful,  k 
might  consider  its  duty  done  if  the  copy  was  inunedi- 
ately  withdrawn  or  altered  to  eliminate  the  untruthfnl 
statements.  It  might  consider  a  public  exposition  of 
the  fraud  justifiable,  in  order  to  warn  readers  who 
might  have  been  influenced  by  the  fraudulent  claims, 
provided  the  evidence  of  fraud  was  incontrovertible 
and  not  merely  warranting  presumption  of  fraud 
Certainly  no  publisher  with  a  conscience  would  vol¬ 
untarily  deliver  to  a  presumable  swindler  the  meam 
by  which  the  swindler  could  continue  to  prey  upon 
trustful  readers.  In  case  of  doubt,  the  burden  of 
proof  that  his  is  an  honest  venture  rests  with  the 
user  of  newspaper  columns.  It  is  not  the  publisher’s 
business  to  prove  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  a  business 
he  suspects.  The  very  fact  that  it  is  suspect  should 
bar  it  from  any  use  of  the  far-flung  and  influential 
services  of  a  newspaper  until  its  clean  character  b 
established  beyond  doubt. 


Here’s  one  for  the  Sunday  puzzle  page:  If 
Ford  production  increases  in  the  reported 
arithmetical  ratio  how  long  will  it  be  before 
we  will  have  to  sweep  ’em  away  from  the  curb 
with  a  broom? 


PACIFIC  COMMUNICATIONS 

HE  proposal  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  that  the  Government  prohibit  press  use  of 
Navy  Radio  in  the  Pacific  merits  the  widespread 
protest  it  has  received  from  press  services  and  news¬ 
papers. 

Established  nearly  eight  years  ago  to  enable 
Hawaiian  and  Philippine  newspapers  to  receive  world 
news  at  reasonable  cost,  it  provided  and  still  provides, 
an  efficient  communications  channel,  valuable  both  to 
the  island  peoples  and  the  United  States. 

Withdrawal  of  the  press  privilege  at  this  time 
would  undoubtedly  restrict  the  flow  of  news  in  tht 
Pacific  to  a  minimum,  since  neither  press  associations 
nor  newspapers  in  our  Pacific  possessions  can  sup¬ 
port  the  present  service  at  the  rates  proposed  by  tta 
Radio  Corporation. 

It  is  not  advocated  by  any  interested  group  that 
the  government  remain  permanently  in  the  business 
of  electrical  communications,  but  it  is  regarded  as  im¬ 
perative  that  government  service  be  maintained  until 
private  enterprise  evidences  willingness  and  ability  to 
render  the  same  service  at  a  cost  not  radically  higher 
than  that  charged  by  Uncle  Sam. 

The  Radio  Corporation’s  attempt  is  being  contest^ 
on  the  broad  ground  of  state  policy,  and  that  s 
obviously  the  paramount  issue.  Not  so  obvious  art 
the  disadvantages  of  placing  upon  a  single  line  of 
communication  the  competing  business  of  several  daJj 
newspapers,  patronizing  competing  news  agencies. 

Fortunately,  the  agencies  involved  show  a  single 
mind  in  acting  to  prevent  such  a  situation. 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate 
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robbed  of  his  pocketbook  while  at  a  foot¬ 
ball  game  a  few  days  ago. 

S.  E.  Phillips,  general  manager  and 
treasurer  of  the  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Her- 


L 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


ireuburcr  uic  xiogerjitrain  S..Y1U.;  ner-  ^  p  KEELER  better  known 

Harvey  INGHAM,  editor  of  the  Des  ald-Mail,  made  a  hole-in-one  at  the  Foun-  (J.  -Bohbv  Tones’’  Boswell  ”  is  on< 
Usuad  in  .nin  Head  C<y.ry  Qub  b  TporuTrLr  T 


oamphie't  form  letters  which  he  wrote  for  It  was  Hole  No.  3,  160  yards,  par  three. 
Se  Register  during  his  recent  European  Rali^i  W.  Millard,  for  several  years  in 
tour  as  a  member  of  the  party  sponsored  charge  of  foreign  advertising  for  the 
bv  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Perma-  'Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram,  has 
nwt  Peace.  joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the  Los 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  president  of  the  ^**gdes  Examiner. 

American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso-  Harry  R.  Bm-t,  of  the  advertising  de- 
ciation  and  publisher  of  the  Richmond  partment  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
TVa)  News-Leader,  has  accepted  mem-  has  been  named  advertising  manager  of 
bership  on  the  national  committee  of  the  the  Richmond  (Cal.)  Independent.  John 
Washington  Cathedral  in  the  campaign  A.  Long,  who  has  held  the  post  on  the 
now  being  carried  on  to  raise  $6,800,000.  Independent  for  ten  years,  has  retired 
Heber  J.  Grant,  publisher  of  the  Salt  newspaper  work  to  go  into  the  m- 

iSe  City  Deseret  News,  celebrated  his  business^ _ 

22."  "f  “eMv’^Tnd'friSd*  «*  ™E  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

He  is  in  the  best  of  health.  "Y^HIT  BURNETT,  formerly  of  the 

Congressman  D.  R.  Anthony,  repre-  New  York  Times’  copy  desk,  and 
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O.  B.  Ksbu» 


one  of 
the 

south.  For  seven 
years  he  has  been 
on  the  staff  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal, 
conducting  a  daily 
column  of  whim¬ 
sicalities  about 
sports  and  other 
things,  entitled 
“O.O.’s  by  O-B.” 

Keeler  disclaims 
any  fame  for  him¬ 
self,  and  declares 
he  owes  it  all  to 
“that  little  o  I  d 
golfer,  Bobby 
Jones.”  Although 
O.  B.  had  known 

senUtwe  from  the  first  district'  of  Kan-  more  recently  on  the  city  desk  of  the  Bobby  ever  since  he  was  born,  in  1%2, 
sas  and  editor  and  owner  of  the  Leaven-  Associated  Press  in  New  York,  has  been 

^th  Daily  Times,  has  returned  from  made  city  editor  of  the  Paris  Herald,  until  the  tournament  in  1916,  when  Bobby 
Xnix  and  Tucsi^n,  Ariz.,  where  he  published  by  the  New  York  Herald  was  4  ye^s  old.  There  he  ^w  him  win 
(rnociiix  ,  ,  T^:hs»%se>  •  the  state  championship  from  Perry  Adair, 

was  sent  by  jrfiysicians  after  a  severe  at-  I  rxbune.  „  WonHer  of  Dixie " 

tack  of  influenza  early  in  1926.  Physi-  William  J.  Boers,  of  the  New  York  Prom’  that  moment  O  B  adopted 
cians  say  his  health  wdl  permit  him  to  Evening  Post;  Richard  Webster,  of  the  j  frL  that 'game  on 

remain  in  Congress.  He  exi«cts  to  , be  Evening  Jourr^;  G.  Hoffman,  of  the  q.  b'.  Keeler  can  tell  you  almost  stroke 
present  at  the  inning  of  the  coming  Daily  iVeu's.  Frederick  Boyd  Stevenson,  stroke  of  the  24  championships  that 
session  in  December.  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  John  A.Hef-  ^^bby  Jones  has  played  in  America  and 

Bertiarr  Macfadden,  owner  of  the  New  fernan,  of  the  Brooklyn  Times,  joined  in  Britain. 

York  Evening  Graphic,  returned  to  this  a  discussion  on  “The  Making  of  a  News-  Recently  Keeler  wrote  the  story  of 
country  this  week  from  a  visit  to  England,  paper”  last  week  before  the  Public  Forum  Bobby  Jones  and  his  golfing  career  for 
William  Randolph  Hearst  has  presented  of  Brooklyn  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Liberty. 

$10,000  to  Oglethorpe,  University,  At-  Edward  F.  Darrell  has  resigned  from  Mr.  Keeler  bears  the  distinction  of 
lanta,  Ga.  One  of  his  sons,  William  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib-  being  the  first  working  newspaper  man 
Randolph,  Jr.,  is  attending  college  there,  to  take  charge  of  the  publicity  for  who  has  ever  been  made  an  honorary 
Col.  L.  G.  Ament,  business  director,  and  the  new  Holland  Vehicular  Tunnel.  member  of  the  Associated  Press.  He  was 

his  wife,  Lucy  Cotton  Thomas  Ament,  Forrest  Davis,  formerly  a  member  of  ?iven  this  honor  for  his  interview  with 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Morning  Tele-  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald  Bobby  Jones  last  year  after  the  latter 

graph,  are  visiting  Texas  cities,  including  Tribune,  who  has  been  visiting  his  parents  won  the  British  Open.  The  interview 

Houston,  where  Mrs.  .Ament,  the  former  Indiana  for  several  months,  is  now  on  carried  Keeler’s  “by-line.” 

Lucy  Cotton,  once  lived.  the  New  York  Daily  News.  Entering  the  newspaper  field  in  1909 

Elmer  V.  Jessee,  editor  of  the  Man-  John  Pickering  of  the  staff  of  the  ^  Georgian, 

gum  (Okla.)  Star,  has  been  named  PaHs  Herald  is  in  New  York  on  leave  Keeler  has  worked  on  various 

chairman  of  the  committee  on  agricul-  of  absence.  While  in  the  city  he  will  take  P?Pe'’s-  He  spent  four  years  on  the 
ture,  livestock  and  poultry  of  the  state  assignments  from  the  city  desk  of  the  9  ^  Star,  and  been  with  the 

chamber  of  commerce.  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Carl  Magee,  new  editor  of  the  Okla-  Lynn  Holcomb,  late  of  the  Youngs- 

homa  City  News,  has  been  in,  Albu-  to7i‘n  (O.)  Telegram,  has  been  added  to 
querque,  N.  M.,  recently  settling  his  the  desk  staff  of  the  Oklahoma  City 

business  affairs  before  moving  perma-  News.  - 

nenUy  to  Oklahoma  City.  Kenneth  F.  Schmitt,  radio  announcer  “Jim”  O’Connor,  city  editor  of  the 

-  of  WIBA,  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  and 

iM  TTip  Ri  miNircQ  ninnri?  Times,  and  a  general  assignment  reporter  Mrs.  O’Connor  are  parents  of  a  son. 

for  that  newspaper,  and  Mrs.  Schmitt  John  M.  Hurley,  formerly  city  editor 
TTARRY  P.  HALL,  formerly  adver-  are  parents  of  a  son,  born  Nov.  26.  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  is  now 

tising  manager  of  the  Troy  (Ala.)  E.  A.  Rhoten,  farm  editor  of  the  Salem  Ibat  desk  of  the  Bridgeport  Ttmes- 
Messenger,  has  been  named  advertising  (Ore.)  Daily  Statesman,  left  Nov.  12  for  Star. 

manager  of  the  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle.  a  motor  trip  through  California.  Mrs.  W.  L.  Pendergraft,  formerly  editor  of 
Charles  E.  Dixon,  Jr.,  formerly  with  Rhoten  accompanied  him.  the  Pro~vnsville  (Tex.)  Herald,  has  re- 

the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Herald,  is  now  Vernon  Carrier,  a  former  editor  of  the  assumed  this  position, 

advertising  manager  of  the  Montebello  Daily  Cardinal,  student  publication  of  the  Miss  Loma  DeFoe,  society  editor  of 
(Cal.)  News  and  the  Pico-Rwera  (Cal.)  University  of  Wisconsin,  is  now  a  gen-  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily  Republic.hzs 

eral  assignment  reporter  for  the  Madison  been  ill  for  several  weeks. 

(Wis.)  Capital  Times.  (Continued  on  page  32) 


McAuliffe,  associate  editor  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Golfer. 
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News. 

R.  0.  Winter,  for  three  years  assistant 
manager  of  the  Iowa  Legionaire,  Des 
Moines,  has  been  made  business  manager 
for  the  western  group  of  the  Affiliated 
Newspapers,  Galesburg,  Ill.  He  will  have 
charge  of  18  of  the  corporation’s  23  news¬ 
paper  publications,  in  Illinois.  Irl  H. 
Marshall,  formerly  of  Des  Moines,  owns 
the  corporation. 

Clarence  G.  Livengood,  manager  of  the 
South  Bend  Tribune’s  radio  station, 
WSBT,  recently  appeared  before  the 
radio  board  in  Washington  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  wave 
length  for  the  Tribune  station. 

Lawrence  J.  Davis,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
Record,  has  been  made  general  manager 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Advocate,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Columbia. 

,M.  K.  Griffin  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  New  York  En- 
<!uirer,  Sunday  afternoon  paper. 

Herman  E.  Hamer,  business  manager 
of  the  Urbana  (O.)  Citizen  and  Demo¬ 
crat,  also  will  act  as  editor,  following  the 
fch^ent  of  N.  W.  Ralston,  who  has 
l*come  part  owner  of  the  merged  news¬ 
papers  at  Grcleville,  the  Herald  and  the 
Union-Herald. 

W,  H.  Reible,  general  manager  of  the 
Columbus  (O.)  State  Journal,  was 


News  From  McNaught  Syndicate 

Item:  Ken  Kling’s  “Windy  Riley”  comic  strip — 
funny! — will  be  released  December  12.  It  has  a  great 
advance  sale. 

Item:  Rainbow  Island  is  a  great  serial  story. 
Papers  using  it  are  delighted.  South  Seas,  romance, 
mystery ! 

Item:  James  Montgomery  Flagg’s  new  feature, 
“I  Mean  to  Say!”  is  a  wow!  Flagg  art  and  Flagg  wit. 
Only  three  columns  wide,  hut  an  attention-compeller! 

Item:  Roe  Fulkerson  writes  “Andrew  and  Imo< 
gene”  daily.  Also  “Hotel  Stenographer”  daily,  and 
“Sunday  Morning  Breakfast”  weekly. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt. 
President 


TIMES  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Chaxlu  V.  McAbam. 
Vice-President 


Actual  Editorial  li 
Demand  | 
and 

Metropolitan  j 
Short  Stories  | 


The  Pinnacle  Weekly 
Fiction  Service  was 
started  eight  years  ago 
because  a  number  of  | 
editors  told  us  that  hav¬ 
ing  found  complete 
weekly  short  stories  of 
definite  circulation  value 
they  would  like  to  have 
a  regular,  dependable 
service  of  expertly  se-  : 
lected  stories.  j 

The  Zenith  service  was  | 
started  because  several  j 
editors,  enthusiastic  ] 
about  the  Pinnacle  stor-  j 
ies,  asked  us  if  we  could  j 
give  them  an  additional  | 
story  each  week.  I 

Pinnacle  and  Zenith  I 
stories  apparently  do  ! 
three  things:  || 

(1)  They  attract  read-  | 
ers — 

(2)  They  please  read¬ 
ers — 

(3)  They  create  t^e 
weekly  short  story  habit 
and  make  readers  get 
the  paper  regularly  for 
more  dam  good  short 
stories. 


Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service, 

Maximilian  Elaer,  Jr.  Earl  J.  Hadlay 
General  Manager  Associate 

150  Nassau  Sl.  New  York  City 
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editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Register,  to 
Pearl  Yeager,  Nov.  9,  at  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

Walter  Catterall,  associated  with  the 
Brownsville  (Pa.)  Publishing  Company, 


{Continued  from  page  31)  Marbut,  formerly  of  the  St.  Louts  (Mo.)  Francis  J.  Supple  of  the  editorial  staff, 

Charles  J  Leach  who  for  more  than  Globe-Democrat,  have  joined  the  Sioux  Boston  (Mass.)  Post,  to  Miss  Mary 

50  years' was  connected  with  the  Army  Gity  (la.)  Tribune  staff.  Loretta  Connolly  of  East  Boston,  Nov.  20. 

and  Naz’y  Journal,  now  of  Washington,  Mike  Monroney,  general  assignment  Edward  Paul  Joyce,  for  the  last  five 
D.  C..  but  which  was  formerly  located  man  of  the  Oklahoma  City  News,  recently  years  police  reporter  on  the  Rockford 

in  New  York  City,  has  joined  the  staff  returned  from  a  trip  abroad.  (111.)  Morning  Star,  to  Miss  Anne 

of  Brooklyn  Home  Talk.  “Dusty”  Miller,  of  the  Wilmington  Barbara  Fox  of  Rockford  in  the  St. 

John  W.  Teed,  formerly  of  the  Des  (O.)  News-Journal,  recently  spoke  be-  James  pro-cathedral,  Rockford,  Nov.  24. 
Moines  Capital  and  Ames  (la.)  Tribune,  fore  the  Knife  and  Fork  Club  in  South  Forrest  W.  Seymour,  assistant  city 
is  now  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Long  Bend.  -j-*-- 

Beach  (Cal.)  Sun.  Besides  his  duties  on  Alfretl  H.  Taylor  has  been  named  as- 
the  Sun  he  recently  was  appointed  as-  sociate  editor  of  the  Charlottesville  (Va.) 
sistant  editor  of  the  Long  Beach  Masonic  Daily  Progress. 

Bulletin,  monthly  magazine.  Gibbons,  of  the  Chicago  Trib-  Publishers  of  the  BrorfnjjiVfo  Telegraph, 

John  Mooney,  Albany  Evening  News  une,  war  correspondent,  traveler  and  Miss  Nellie  Vickers  of  Brownsville. 

staff  reporter,  who  has  been  in  Mont-  author,  has  returned  to  Chicago  follow-  - 

pelier,  Vt.,  for  a  week  covering  all  angles  ing  two  years  in  Europe  spent  investigat-  NFW  piiri  ir  AXiniuQ 

of  the  flood  and  relief  work  coincident  ing  the  life  of  Baron  von  Richthofen,  ^ 

to  it,  has  returned  to  Albany.  famous  German  air  ace,  who  shot  down  ^  A.  MAYFIELD  &  SON,  publishers 

Philip  Hewitt-Myring,  leader  page  ed-  80  allied  planes  during  the  World  War.  of  the  Artesia  (Cal.)  News,  have 

itor  of  the  London  (Eng.)  Daily  News,  Mr.  Gibbons’  biography  of  the  German  started  publication  of  the  Wilmar  (Cal.) 
in  this  country  on  a  fellowship  of  the  flyer  has  just  been  completed.  Herald. 

Walter  Hines  Page  Memorial  Fellow-  _ _  _ 

MARRIED  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

geles  Times,  is  leaving  that  paper  to  rpHOMAS  H.  MURNANE  of  the  AT  a  recent  meeting  in  Tacoma,  the 
work  on  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  i.  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  to  Miss  "^Washitigton  States  and  Idaho  members 
staff  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Florence  May  Thomas  of  Fall  River,  of  the  Associated  Press  held  their  annual 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

^HATHAM  (Ont.)  DAILY  NEWS 
radio  supplement,  Nov.  26. 

Grayyille  (Ill.)  Mercury-Inde pendent 
industrial  edition,  Nov.  24. 

Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle,  14-pagt 
section  on  opening  of  new  $400,o8[) 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  Nov.  26. 

Palatka  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  72-page 
special  edition  Monday,  Nov.  7,  called 
the  “Memorial  Bridge  and  Good  Roads 
Number. 


FLASHES 


A  good  bank  account  may  always  be 
purchased  on  the  installment  plan. — Chris- 
tian  Science  Monitor. 


The  American  Dental  Association  was 
told  by  one  of  its  speakers  that  there  are 
only  twenty  perfect  sets  of  teeth  in  the 
United  States.  And  none  of  them  is  in 
any  law. — Indianapolis  News. 


(Tharles  Mauro,  for  the  past  two  years  Mass.,  in  St.  Thomas’  Church,  New  division  conference  _  ^  guests  of  the 
staff  artist  for  the  Nezvark  (N.J.)  Eve-  York,  recently.  Tacoma  News  Tribune  and  Tacoma 

ning  News,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Miss  Minnie  Carpenter,  reporter  on  the  ledger.  Paul  Cowles  of  San  Francisco, 
Syracuse  Herald  as  head  of  the  art  de-  Benito  (Tex  )  Light  to  William  superintendent  of  the  Western  division 

partment.  Gilbert,  garage  manager,  recently.  Miss  SJ.  P*‘«ent. 

Harry  W.  Hawke,  managing  editor  Carpenter,  a  graduate  of  the  University  ^  “v  T,8eneral 

of  the  Conneaut  (O.)  News-Herald  for  of  Texas  school  of  journalism,  has  been  Tribune, 

the  past  five  years,  has  resigned  to  be-  on  the  Light  staff  for  several  years.  president  for  1928. 

come  identified  with  the  Haines  Color  Robert  E.  Coulson,  advertising  and  United  Press 

Photo  Company  of  that  city.  He  has  publicitv  manager,  Buffalo  (Tiamber  of  B)es  Moines,  la.,  has  been  trans- 

been  succeeded  by  Victor  \V.  Free,  for-  Commerce,  and  former  Buffalo  Times  Kansas  City  as  manager, 

merly  of  W’ellsville,  Ohio.  staff  member,  to  Miss  Joette  O’Shaugh-  -Mbert  O.  Howard,  who  has  served  for 

F.  B.  Culver  has  resigned  from  the  nessy  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.  tbe  past  31  years  as  .Associated  Press 

copy  desk  of  the  San  Antonio  Evening  Leonard  Orth,  reporter,  to  Miss  Helen  greater  part 

Nezvs.  Fleming,  society  editor,  Sioux  City  (la.)  Biddeford,  Me  was  presented  by  em- 

T.  Kenneth  Jones,  formerly  of  the  Journal,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Epiphany,  ^  of  the  staff  of  the 

staff  of  the  PaUs  Herald,  has  returned  Nov.  26.  ^ddeford  Daily  Jot, mat  with  a  jewel^ 

„r,„ntr,r  TT  r,-  x.  J  Masonic  charm.  Mr.  Howard  concluded 

to  this  country.  Baptist,  former  Richmond  news-  his  services  in  Biddeford  to  become  a 

George  R.  Stephenson,  nephew  ot  paper  artist  and  cartoonist,  to  Mrs.  Clara  rnember  of  the  Portland  <staflF  of  the 

William  T.  Evjue,  publisher  of  the  A/off-  Wilson  recently.  They  went  to  New  Maine  office  of  the  .Associated  Press 

ison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times,  has  joined  York  on  a  honeymoon  trip.  duatd-  j.  r.i. 

the  sports  department  of  his  uncle’s  news-  Robert  L.  Woods,  telegraph  editor  of  coUege  of  feurndfsm  Uni vSv^f  Mi’s" 

Ses  a^the  U"n&v  of  F^  .Morfuon  (la.) 

studies  at  the  Unuersity  of  Wisconsin,  Miss  Leone  Bellers  of  Vinton,  la.,  in  Associated  Press  in  Wisconsin  and  is 

where  he  wiU  graduate  in  February.  the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents,  Nov.  24.  now  assigned  to  the  Madison  bureau  of 
John  G.  Andrew  has  joined  the  staff  Frederick  J.  W’alsh,  compositor  on  the  the  .A.  P. 
of  the  Nezv  York  Herald  Tribune.  staff  of  the  Boston  Herald,  to  Carson  Lyman,  formerly  state  capitol 

Norval  N.  Luxon,  former  assistant  Miss  Margaret  Wood,  of  Hyde  Park,  renorter  for  the  Madiznn  tWis  1 
city  editor  of  the  Columbus  {O.)  Cirisen,  Mass.,  last  week  in  that  city.  /o^nn/.  has  joined  the  Associated  Press 

js  now  on  the  staff  of  the  El  raso  L/atly  Edward  Fairfield  Hale,  editor  of  the  and  is  now  working  in  the  Chicago  office. 

w  TA  T  •  -J-.  7'ownjc^  (Mass )  TiWj.  to  Miss  Ger-  Ewald  Almen,  formerly  of  the  Madison 

VVilham  M.  Dawson  Jr.,  city  ^itor  trude  Eleanor  Leeman  of  Townsend,  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press,  who  was 

of  the  Madron  (Wis.)  Cafntal  ^Ttnus,  Nov,  20.  transferred  to  the  Omaha  bureau,  has 

and  Mrs.  Dawson  are  parents  of  an  Eldon  Lee  Ogan,  connected  with  the  been  again  transferred,  this  time  to  the 
eight  and  one-half  pound  son,  born  Nov.  Jndianola  (la.)  Record  and  Tribune,  to  Milwaukee  office. 

„  .  u  ,1  f  .1,  r>  Shaw  daughter  of  Bernard  E.  McCourt,  member  of  the 

James  C  Hanr^an,  head  of  the  Dm  former  State  Auditor  and  Mrs  Frank  S.  Associated  Press  staff  at  Columbus.  O.. 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tnbune-Cap-  Shaw  of  Des  Moines,  Nov.  24,  in  the  has  been  transferred  to  the  office  at 
ital  bureau  of  accuracy  and  fair  play,  is  home  of  the  bride’s  parents.  Madison,  Wis. 

recovering  from  an  operation  for  appendi¬ 
citis. 

Carl  Leathwood,  of  the  copy  desk, 

Oklahoma  City  Nezi’s,  has  resigned  to 
edit  the  Railzvay  Signalmen’s  Journal  of 
Chicago. 

Texarkana  Gazette,  eight -page  ad  sec¬ 
tion  Sunday,  Nov.  20,  announcing  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  1.  Schwarz 
department  store. 

North  Hollywood  (Cal.)  Press  has 
organized  a  local  news  staff  with  .A.  C. 

Scroggs  as  city  editor.  Mr.  Scroggs  was 
city  editor  of  the  Santa  Maria  (Cal.) 

Times  for  seven  years. 

Edgar  V.  Moone,  eelitorial  writer  of 
the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  is  recover¬ 
ing  in  the  Methodist  Hospital  from  a  se¬ 
vere  attack  of  pneumonia. 

Weimah  Jones,  formerly  night  editor 
of  the  Associated  Press  bureau  in  Qiar- 
lotte,  N.  C.,  has  returned  to  that  city  to 
join  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Observer. 

Ned  McIntosh,  of  the  staff  of  the  Nezv 
York  Herald  Tribune,  visited  his  family 
in  North  Carolina  during  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  holiday. 

Calmer  Browy,  who  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  college  of 
journalism  in  June,  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Cap¬ 
ital  Times. 

Robert  Colvin,  formerly  of  the  Louis- 
zdlle  (Ky.)  Herald-Post,  and  Frederick 


Lindbergh  has  been  ordered  to  active 
duty  with  the  Army  for  a  period  of 
practical  training.”  They  are  trying  hard 
to  make  an  aviator  out  of  that  boy.— 
Florence  (.Ala.)  Herald. 


The  nation  needs  fewer  reform  laws  and 
more  law  reforms. — IP  all  Street  Journal. 


“Floor  coverings  are  quiet,”  says  a  New 
York  telegram.  Yes,  they  no  longer 
squirm  around  as  they  used  to  in  damper 
days. — .Yevi'  Orleans  Tivtes-Picayune. 


When  time  hangs  heavy  in  the  General 
Motors  office  the  boys  get  together  and 
declare  another  dividend. — J.  J.  Montague 
in  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


It  sometimes  seems  to  the  motorist  that 
“Don’t  Park”  is  the  largest  of  the  national 
reservations. — Christian  Science  Monitor, 


The  area  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Sahara  Desert  is  about  the  same.  Another 
similarity  is  that  the  one  is  theoretically 
dry  and  the  other  dry  in  fact. — Memphis 
Commercial- Appeal. 


There  is  less  waste  in  small  prunes 
than  large,  says  a  domestic  scientist  at 
Columbia  University.  This  also  applies 
to  fires,  early  cantaloupes  and  poems.— 
Detroit  News. 

Some  Indiana  officials  may  get  terms 
they  did’nt  run  for. — Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
Gazette. 


The  Cline  System  of  Press  Control  is 
Complete,  Safe  and  Economical 

—says  The  WORLD  HERALD 


The  Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  furnishes  motors  and 
control  equipment  for  the  following: 

Newspaper  Publishers  Job  Printers 

Stereotype  Machinery  Composing  Machines 

Book  Binders  Magazine  Publishers 

Electrotypers  Lithographers 

Paper  Box  and  Carton  Manufacturers 


Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co 

MAIN  OFFICE,  CONWAY  BUILDINQ,  111  WASHINGTON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
FIRST  NAT’L  BANK  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


EASTERN  OFFICE 
MARBRIDGE  BLDG. 
47  WEST  34th  ST. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Editor  &  Publisher 


■  d  The  Fourth  Estate 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

^REWE  CVa.)  NOTTOWAY  REC- 
ORD  and  Amelia  Farmer,  a 
weekly,  has  been  leased  by  J.  Barrye 
Wall,  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Farm- 
ville  (.Va.)  Herald.  James  C.  Latimer, 
former  secretary  of  the  Virginia  Press 
Association,  and,  later,  held  secretary  for 
the  Press  Congress  of  the  World,  who 
is  local  news  editor  of  the  Farmville 
Herald,  will  look  after  the  news  end  for 
the  Nottoway  Record  and  Amelia 
Farmer. 

A,  H.  Callaghan  of  New  York,  who 
with  Preston  Davis  of  Columbus  re¬ 
cently  purchased  the  Belle  Center  (O.) 
Poke,  will  become  editor  of  the  paper. 

G.  V.  Underwood,  of  Minco,  Okla., 
has  become  the  owner  of  the  Medford 
Publishing  Company,  Medford,  Okla., 
publisher  of  the  Medford  Patriot-Star, 
weekly. 

H.  L.  Leonard  and  Elmer  Hall,  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  advertising  manager, 
respectively,  of  the  McAllen  (Te.x.) 
Monitor,  weekly,  have  purchased  the 
paper  from  the  Valley  Water  Users’  As¬ 
sociation. 

Harry  M.  Leslie  of  Auburn  has  taken 
over  control  of  the  Auburn  (Wash.) 
Gtobe-Republkan,  purchasing  the  interest 
of  his  former  partner,  Mrs.  Lela  C. 
Brown. 

Holt  (Mo.)  Rustler,  published  for 
many  years  by  Roy  E.  Powell,  has  been 
sold  to  John  T.  Kimsey  of  Kansas  City. 

Carleton  D,  Joy,  who  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  publicity  work,  has  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  £/  Centro  (Cal.)  Inu- 
periaJ  Valley  Fanner  and,  with  Claire 
<uk1  Arthur  Burke,  will  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  management  of  the  paper. 
Mr.  Joy  will  have  charge  of  the  editorial 
department. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

WAKEFIELD  (Mass.)  DAILY  ITEM 
has  installed  a  new  Duplex  press. 

New  York  Jezvish  Daily  Forward  this 
week  put  into  operation  its  new  Scott 
octuple  press.  The  Philadelphia  office  of 
that  paper  will  shortly  move  into  its  own 
two-story  brick  building  at  431  South 
Fifth  street. 

Coffeyi/Ule  (Kan.)  Journal  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  purchase  of  property  on 
which  construction  of  a  new  modem 
plant  will  begin  soon. 

Chicago  Daily  News  has  increased  its 
order  of  68  Hoe  Superspeed  units  to  74 
units. 

Seattle  Times  has  let  a  contract  for  a 
new  Hoe  double  sextuple  press,  which, 
when  received,  will  add  a  fourth  to  the 
Times  battery  of  printing  presses.  The 
press  will  be  shipped  on  July  23,  1928, 
and  will  be  operating  in  the  mechanical 
department  of  the  Times  on  Sept.  1. 

Open  house  was  held  Nov.  18  in  the 
modern  newspaper  building  recently 
completed  by  the  Muskogee  (Okla.) 
Daily  Phoenix  and  Times-Democrat. 

Lmrel  (Del.)  State  Register  has  oc¬ 
cupied  a  new  building.  It  is  60x36  feet 
and  has  two  stories  and  a  basement. 
New  equipment  has  been  added,  includ¬ 
ing  a  press.  R.  S.  Brock  is  the  editor. 

Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening 
Record  will  soon  move  its  offices  into  its 
new  building  facing  (imden  street.  In 
its  larger  plant  it  is  already  using  a  new 
Duplex  sextuple  press. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

p’IRST  annual  Yuletude  F^-olic  of  the 
Hudson  County  Press  Club  Inc., 
will  be  held  on  the  stage  of  the  Majestic 


Theatre,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  the  night  of 
Dec.  17.  Charles  P.  Carroll,  George  A. 
Clark  and  Eli  Collins  are  in  charge  of 
arrangements. 

Hal  E.  Hoss,  secretary  of  the  Oregon 
State  Editorial  Association,  recently 
announced  that  selection  of  a  field  agent 
who  will  operate  under  the  direction  of 
the  association  will  be  made  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  Employment  of  a  field 
agent  was  authorized  at  the  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  association 
at  Corvallis  recently  and  funds  for  the 
purpose  have  been  practically  provided 
for. 

Buffalo  Advertising  Club  held  its 
annual  turkey  dirmer  for  300  poor  boys 
and  girls  of  that  city  on  the  eve  of- 
Thanksgiving,  in  the  Hotel  Lafayette, 
members  of  the  club  eating  with  their 
guests. 

Albion  (N.  Y.)  Advertising  Club 
has  been  organized  with  53  charter  mem¬ 
bers.  Henry  Sayers  is  president. 

Meeting  at  McAllen,  the  Texas  Ew- 
TORiAL  .\ssociATiON,  Composed  of  veter¬ 
ans  of  the  Texas  press,  elected  Ben  F, 
Harigel  of  LaGrange  as  president,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  George  H.  Boynton  of  Sherman. 
The  executive  committee  later  will  choose 
next  year’s  convention  city.  Me  mbership 
in  the  Texas  Editorial  Association  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  those  who  have  been  in  the  news¬ 
paper  “game”  20  years  or  longer. 

Ernest  R.  Henes  of  VV’ellington,  O., 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  Lake 
Counties  Group  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper 
Association.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Sandusky,  Jan.  14. 

A  comprehensive  community  advertis¬ 
ing  scheme  which  would  provide  a  large 
fund  for  newspaper  space  is  being 
advocated  by  a  group  of  influential  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Gouverneur  (N.  Y.)  Cham¬ 
ber  OF  Commerce. 

SCHOOLS 

pRANK  L.  DENNIS,  senior  in  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  (College  Press 
Congress  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Norman,  Okla.,  Nov.  12.  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  was  selected  as  next  year’s  meet¬ 
ing  place. 

Henry  P.  Edwards,  sports  writer  for 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Charles  J. 
Rieker,  managing  editor  of  the  Columbus 
Dispatch;  and  James  F.  Beaman,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  central  division  of  the  United 
Press,  were  initiated  as  associate  mem¬ 
bers  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  by  the  Ohio 
State  University  chapter  Nov.  26. 

February  10-11-12  have  been  definitely 
determined  upon  as  the  dates  for  the 
annual  Oregon  state  newspaper  con¬ 
ference  to  be  held  at  the  state  university 
school  of  journalism,  Eugene.  At  the 
request  of  the  state  editorial  association 
the  change  was  made  from  the  dates  in 
January  recently  announced  by  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

A  trip  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  for  25 
senior  girls  of  Oklahoma  City  Univer¬ 
sity  is  the  plan  of  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  of  the  college,  according  to 
Professor  Gilbert  Garretson,  department 
head.  A  similar  trip  was  made  by  the 
men  of  the  school  last  year. 

Wisconsin  High  School  Editors’  con¬ 
ference  was  held  Nov.  25-26  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  with  an  attendance 
of  216  students  from  36  high  schools 
throughout  the  state. 

Seventy  delegates  attended  the  seventh 
annual  convention  of  the  Northern  In¬ 


terscholastic  Press  Association  held  at 
the  University  of  North  Dakota  recently. 
Mary  Altendorf,  editor  of  the  Maroon 
and  Gold,  Grafton,  N.  D.,  high  school 
paper,  was  elected  president. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  the  Georgia  State  College  for 
Women  will  edit  a  special  edition  of  the 
Milledgeville  (Ga.)  Tones,  Dec.  16. 

Charles  L.  Allen,  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  D^ota,  has  been  pr^ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  instructor  in 
journalism  at  the  new  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Illinois  under 
the  direction  of  Lawrence  Murphy. 

February  16,  17  and  18,  1928,  have 
been  set  aside  as  the  dates  for  the 
Sixteenth  Annual  Newspaper  Insti^te 
conducted  by  the  School  of  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Washington  for 
members  of  the  Washington  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

C.  R.  House,  formerly  managing  editor 
of  The  Chase,  monthly  sporting  paper 
published  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  has  been 
named  an  instructor  in  the  department  of 
journalism  of  Kentucky  Wesleyan  Col¬ 
lege,  Winchester,  Ky. 

HE  BEUEVES  IN  NEWSPAPERS 
Ralph  Busbey  Praiae*  Press  for 
"Throttling  Deception  in  Advertising’’ 

Praise  for  “throttling  deception  in  ad¬ 
vertising”  was  given  newspapers  last 
week  by  Ralph  C.  Busbey,  editor  of  the 
India  Rubber  and  Tire  Review,  address¬ 
ing  the  convention  of  the  American  Tire 
Dealers  Association  meeting  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

"The  great  daily  newspapers  are  render¬ 
ing  the  country  a  tremendous  service  in 
effectively  elevating  the  standards  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising  through  curbing  of 
fraudulent  advertising  copy,”  he  declared. 

“Moulders  of  public  opinion,  stimulators 
of  business  and  leaders  in  civic 
progress,  the  daily  newspapers  of  Ameri^ 
are  exerting  a  potent  force  for  good  in 
retail  advertising  and  are  lifting  to  new 
planes  of  honor  and  integrity  the  mer¬ 
chandise  business  of  the  nation.” 

ENTERTAINS  NEWS  MEN 

.\mbassador  and  Mrs.  Dwight  W.  Mor¬ 
row  entertained  the  correspondents  in 
Mexico  City  and  their  wives  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  embassy,  Nov.  30.  Representatives 
of  the  Associated  Press,  the  United  Press, 
the  New  York  Times,  the  New  York 
World,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
the  Chkago  Tribune,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  v/ere  present. 

FORMER  EDITOR  PARDONED 

A  pardon  issued  in  compliance  with 
the  dying  request  of  the  late  Governor 
Henry  L.  Whitfield,  of  Mississippi, 
freed  Dr.  G.  S.  Harmon,  of  Hattiesburg, 
Miss.,  former  editor  of  the  Hattiesburg 
American,  from  the  Mississippi  State 
Penitentiary  in  time  to  attend  funeral 
services  for  his  only  daughter  at  Hatties¬ 
burg  recently.  Dr.  Harmon  was  sent- 
tenced  last  year  to  serve  ten  years  in  the 
penitentiary  on  a  charge  of  forgery. 


YES,  NEWSPAPER  WORK  IS 
"SO  ROMANTIC” 


44TTELLO,  is  this  the  reporter?” 

“This  is  one  of  the  reporters.” 

"Well,  I  want  the  reporter  who  writes 
the  articles  for  the  paper.” 

“This  is  one  of  the  reporters  who 
writes  news  for  the  paper.” 

“Are  you  the  reporter  who  puts  in  all 
those  articles?” 

“I’m  one  of  them.  What  can  I  do  for 
you  ?” 

"Well,  I  want  to  put  an  article  in  the 
paper.  Have  you  got  your  pencil  ready?" 

“Yes,  I’m  all  ready.” 

“Well,  here  it  is.  Take  it  down  just 
as  I  give  it  to  you.  Mrs.  J.  J.  W’huzzii, 
W-H-U-Z-Z-I-S,  and  her  charming  and 
talented  daughter,  Euphrasia,  will  leave 
their  palatial  home,  9999  West  38th 
street,  today,  for  a  motor  trip  through 
the  east  where  they  will  visit  her  aunt 
Lucy  in  the  metropolis  of  New  York 
City.  She  has  a  fine  home  there  and  is 
very  rich.  These  two  prominent  Wichita 
ladies  will  return  in  three  months  to  th^ 
mansion.  Now  read  that  back  to  me.” 

“I  just  took  down  notes.  I  didn’t  take 
it  verbatim.” 

“I  didn’t  want  it  verbatim.  I  wanted 
you  to  take  it  the  way  I  read  it.  That’s 
the  way  I  want  it  in  the  paper.” 

“I’ll  put  it  in  with  all  the  facts  cor¬ 
rect.” 

“That  ain’t  the  idea.  I  want  it  put  in 
the  way  I  gave  it  to  you,  if  I  have  to 
pay  for  it.  How  much  will  I  have  to  pay 
to  get  it  put  in  the  way  I  gave  it  to 
you?” 

“V’ou’ll  have  to  talk  to  the  advertising 
department  about  that.” 

“Well,  I’ll  take  it  to  the  other  paper.  I 
never  was  so  insulted  in  my  life.”— 
Wichita  Beacon. 

A.  N.  A.  DIRECTORS  TO  MEET 

Next  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers  will 
be  in  New  York  on  December  15. 
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255,804 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 

October,  1927 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  October, 
1927,  was  200,928. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


TTTR  /Oa  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


Pittsburgh 

Newspaper  nap  has  cbaaged 

The  Sun-Telegraph 

(Combining  since  Aug.  2,  the 
Chronicle  Telegraph  and  Sun  in 
the  evening  field,  and  The  Boat 
and  Gazette  Times  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing) 

is 

AMERICA’S  FASTEST  GROW¬ 
ING  NEWSPAPER 

Largest  Sunday  Circulation 
in  Western  Pennsylvania 

National  advertising  representatives: 
Block,  Inc.,  247  Park  Avenue.  New  Tork; 
Century  Bldg:.,  ChicSRo;  General  Motori 
Bldr.,  Detroit;  Little  Bldr.,  Boston;  Com¬ 
monwealth  Trust  Bids.,  PhiladelpUs. 
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Which  Is  The  Most  Interesting? 


individual  letters.  Not  too  light,  and  not 
too  dark.  But  certainly  not  all  an  even 
tone. 

Many  newspapers,  such  as  The  New 
York  Times,  New  York  Sun,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Dallas  Times-Herald,  Seat¬ 
tle  Times  and  nearly  two  himdred  others, 
have  found  Intertype  IDEAL  News  Face 
true  to  its  name — IDEAL  for  easy  read¬ 
ing.  There  are  many  reasons  why  your 
newspaper  should  use  this  face. 

Let  your  readers  decide  whether  your 
newspaper  should  have  a  new  dress — 
new  interest — new  life.  The  nearest  In¬ 
tertype  sales  office  has  the  plan,  which 
will  be  sent  just  as  soon  as  you  say  the 
word. 


Pictures  that  have  the  same  color 
throughout  get  but  a  small  audience.  The 
more  natural  pictures — ^pictures  that  get 
the  larger  audience — are  pictures  which 
have  the  details — complete  pictures  with 
light  portions  and  dark  portions — pic¬ 
tures  with  balanced  color. 

The  same  is  true  of  news  type  faces. 

No  one  would  even  think  of  setting  all 
the  news  in  a  newspaper  in  bold  face  type 
throughout,  because  in  addition  to  being 
black  there  is  no  relief  in  the  individual 
letters. 

A  readable  type — one  that  can  be  read 
for  a  long  time  without  tiring  the  eyes — 
must  be  a  balanced  type.  There  must  be 
light  portions  and  dark  portions  to  the 


Intertype  matrices  are  standard  for  slug-casting  machines 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

1440  Broadway,  New  York 

Chicago  130  North  Franklin  St.;  New  Orleans  816  Howard  Ave.;  San  Francisco 
152  Fremont  St.;  Los  Angeles  1240  South  Main  St.;  Boston  80  Federal  St.; 
London;  Berlin.  Distributors  throughout  the  world 


Text  set  in  10  Point  Intertype  Ideal  News 
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COLUMBUS  (O.)  CITIZEN  CREATES  GOOD 
WILL  WITH  WEEKLY  SCHOOL  PAGE 


150  Pupils  and  Teachers  Work  with  Paper  in  Covering 
School  News— Hudson  Dispatch  Gives 
Carriers  Turkey 


^HROUGH  150  pupil  reporters  and 
teachers  who  collect  news  for  its 
weekly  school  section,  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Citizm  has  created  interest  and  goodwill 
among  60,000  school  children  of  the  city 
and  their  parents. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  school  term, 
the  school  editor  asks  the  principal  or 
headmaster  of  every  school  in  Columbus 
and  suburbs  to  appoint  two  pupils  as 
Citizen  school  reporters. 

Before  the  present  system  was  inaug¬ 
urated,  the  school  page  editor  had  a  hard 
task  filling  his  space.  Now  his  job  is 
finding  room  for  the  avalanche  of  news 
items  each  Friday. 

The  Citizen  recently  gave  a  term 
banquet  for  its  assistants  in  the  schools, 
at  which  Prof.  Joseph  S.  Myers,  head 
of  the  Ohio  State  University  School  of 
Journalism,  Managing  Editor  Harry 
Busey,  and  other  members  of  the  Citizen 
staff  spoke.  J"he  superintendent  of 
schools  and  the  president  of  the  board  of 
education  both  complimented  the  Citizen 
on  its  system  and  the  training  it  gives 
school  reporters. 

The  student-reporter  system  frequently 
brings  front  page  stories  into  the  Citizen 
office.  One  student-reporter  recently 
turned  in  a  story  about  six  pairs  of 
twins  in  one  building. 

William  S.  Cunningham,  editor  of  the 
section,  is  a  product  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  school  of  journalism. 


CARRIED  SON’S  PAPERS 


Norfolk  Youth  Win*  Spelling  Contest 
and  Father  Pays 

A.  B.  Consolvo,  firm  member  of  Con- 
solvo  &  Overmyer,  cut  stone  contractors, 
Norfolk,  Va.,  temporarily  joined  the 
carrier  forces  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch  last  week,  by  betting 
with  his  twelve  year  old  son  on  their 
respective  abilities  at  spelling. 

Mr.  Consolvo  bet  his  services  on  his 
son’s  paper  route  against  a  dollar,  and 
went  down  fighting,  in  a  match  refereed 
by  Mrs.  Consolvo. 

Though  uncommunicative  about  the 
contest  in  general,  Mr.  Consolvo  sug¬ 
gested  to  friends  that  A.  B.  Jr.,  struck 
him  repeatedly  below  the  cerebrum  with 
words  which  he  had  just  finished  studying 
in  his  junior  high  school  courses. 

USES  OUTSIDE  PROMO’nON 

John  G.  Gordon,  managing  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post,  explains  that  paper’s  re¬ 
cent  circulation  growth  as  due  to  outside 
promotion — house  to  house  distribution 
of  circulars,  use  of  advertising  novelties, 
entertainment  at  community  gatherings, 
display  advertising  in  other  newspapers, 
billboard,  street-car  and  movie  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  stunts  at  ball  parks,  etc.  Office 
advertising,  Mr.  Gordon  believes,  is 
futile  and  wasteful,  since  the  newspaper’s 
own  product  must  be  its  best  advertise¬ 
ment. 

PUTS  AD  ON  TABLET 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Morning  Tribune 
is  using  a  tablet  with  a  cover  design 


showing  one  of  its  juvenile  strip  charac¬ 
ters,  carrying  a  fountain  pen  and  pencil 
set  which  the  Tribune  gives  for  new 
subscribers,  to  promote  circulation  and 
advertise  its  comics.  The  tablets  are 
sold  to  drug  stores  for  2)4  cents  and 
retailed  by  them  for  five  cents. 


ENTERTAINS  CARRIERS 

Class  A  agents  and  carrier  boys  of  the 
Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Register  through¬ 
out  the  suburban  territory  were  guests 
of  the  paper  Nov.  23.  The  “T.  N.  T. 
Qub”  was  organized.  Talks  were  made 
by  Hon.  Thomas  Rees,  publisher;  John 
A.  Beckett,  district  representative;  Sam 
Dodd,  country  circulation  manager ; 
Robert  L.  Stubbs,  city  editor,  and  Fred 
V.  Schuch,  circulation  manager. 


“BLUE  STREAK”  HELPS 

Makers  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
credit  a  share  of  their  advance  in  circula¬ 
tion  to  a  “Blue  Streak’’  edition,  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  bromidic  pink  sport¬ 
ing  finals.  The  “Blue  Streak”  name 
comes  from  a  blue  border  printed  on  paper 
used  for  the  final  sporting  editions,  from 
five  o’clock  on.  Introduced  some  time  ago 
by  Walter  A.  Strong,  publisher,  the  idea 
has  been  given  wide  and  successful  local 
promotion. 


GIVES  CARRIERS  TURKEYS 

The  Hudson  Dispatch  of  Union  City, 
N.  J.,  gave  15  of  its  carrier  boys  Thanks¬ 
giving  turkeys  for  obtaining  new  readers 
for  the  paper.  Boys  who  failed  to  get 
eight  subscribers,  ^e  required  number, 
were  paid  50  cents  each  for  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  they  turned  in. 


MOVES  MAIN  OFnCE 

The  Circulation  Builder,  Herbert  Hun- 
gerford,  editor,  has  moved  its  main  office 
from  116  W.  39th  street.  New  York,  to 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  Larger  quarters  for 
its  New  York  office  have  been  obtained 
at  114  West  32nd  street. 

HAS  VETERAN  READERS 

The  Cassz'ille  (Mo.)  Democrat  recently 
announced  the  names  of  46  subscribers 
who  have  been  on  the  mailing  list  since 
the  paper  was  established  57  years  ago 
by  Dr.  John  Ray,  grandfather  of  the 
present  editor. 

STARTS  TRUCK  SERVICE 

The  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  Newts 
has  established  a  truck  delivery  service 
through  the  Del-Mar-Va  peninsula. 


PRIZES  FOR  TOUNGE  SUPS 

The  Necv  York  Journal  is  offering 
daily  prizes  of  $10,  $5  and  ten  prizes  of 
$1  for  tongue  slips,  such  as  “Pass  the 
Ipigs,  fleas”  and  “I  only  take  a  headache 
to  get  rid  of  a  terrible  pill.” 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 
Ruel  McDaniel 
A.  J.  Ballard 


TRY  THIS  ONE  ON  YOUR 
“BIGGEST”  READERS! 

N  a  speech  the  other  day  the 

Earl  of  Derby,  who  is  62,  con¬ 
fessed  he  hadn’t  touched  his  toes 
for  50  years. 

London  newspapers  immedi¬ 
ately  got  busy.  They  telephoned 
a  number  of  prominent  men  and 
asked  them  if  they  could  do  the 
trick.  It  started  all  rotund  Eng¬ 
lishmen  past  middle  age  asking 
themselves  and  each  other  the 
weighty  question  “Can  you  touch 
your  toes?” 

C.  W.  R.  Nevinson,  the  artist, 
said  he'd  never  seen  his  toes. 
When  George  Bernard  Shaw  heard 
the  question  on  the  telephone  he 
said: 

“Is  that  what  you’ve  called  up 
to  ask  me?  Well,  God  forgive 
yon.” 


PLAN  GOLF  PILGRIMAGE 


Artists,  Writers  and  Advertisers  Leave 

New  York  in  January  for  Florida 

The  Winter  Golf  League  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Interests,  and  the  Artists’  and 
Writers’  Golf  Association  will  leave  New 
York  for  Florida  next  month,  where  they 
will  hold  their  winter  golf  tournaments. 

The  Advertisers  go  to  St.  Augustine, 
leaving  New  York  Jan.  12,  for  tourna¬ 
ments  from  Jan.  16  to  20. 

The  Artists  and  Writers  leave  Jan.  20 
for  Palm  Beach.  Their  first  tournament 
begins  Jan.  23. 

George  Ade  is  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Writers’  group. 
Other  members  of  the  committee  are  Rex 
Beach,  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Qare  Briggs,  Fon¬ 
taine  Fox,  H.  T.  Webster  and  Bob  Davis. 


ONCE  UPON  A  TIME 
1 _ By  CHESTER  B.  BAHN _ _ 

^NCE  upon  a  time,  there  appeared  a 
Rotogravure  Section  which  failed  to 
contain  a  photo  of - . 

1.  A  ski-ing  devotee,  sailing  through 
space. 

2.  A  bathing  beauty. 

3.  The  champ,  coftee-drinker,  irangt- 
eater  or  flap-jack  consumer. 

4.  .\n  aerial  dare-devil  performing  j 
’plane  stunt. 

5.  A  society  bride  in  her  gown,  or  an 
.\rmy  officer  and  his  newly  acquired 
Missus  walking  under  an  arch  of  swordj. 

t>.  A  Hollywood  movie  star’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  next  year’s  Parisian  mode 
will  be. 

7.  An  advertiser’s  young  hopeful,  with 
a  caption  referring  to  the  happy,  smiling 
face  of  innocent  childhood. 

8.  Mt.  Vesuvius. 

9.  Niagara  Falls. 

10.  A  naval  fleet  at  maneuvers. 

11.  A  high  diver  midway  between 
springboard  and  water. 

12.  “Action”  as  expressed  by 

(a)  Auto  racing. 

(b)  Boat  racing. 

(c)  Horse  racing. 

(d)  Baseball  game. 

(e)  Football  game. 

13.  An  opera  star  before  the  "mike." 

14.  President  Coolidge  and  a  visiting 
delegation  of  Rotarians,  plumbers  or 
“home  folks.” 

15.  The  Prince  of  Wales  on  or  off. 

Eighty  i^r  cent,  of  the  paper’s  sub¬ 
scribers  failed  to  survive  the  shock— the 
others  took  the  paper  solely  for  the 
funnies. 


O’HARA  LEAVES  MACFADDEN 

William  H.  O’Hara,  formerly  assistant 
to  Guy  L.  Harrington,  former  treasurer 
of  Macfadden  Publications,  has  resigned 
effective  Nov.  30.  Mr.  Harrington  re¬ 
signed  Oct.  31. 


Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  October 
Evening  Morning  Sunday 

248,345  244,795  288,913 

THE  WEEKLY  STAR 
481,120 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


Leading  Dailies  Choose 
the  Ludlow  because — 

with  the  Ludlow  their  composi¬ 
tors  can  create  stronger  display 
advertisements  and  better  news 
headings. 

The  alwaysmew  faces  produced 
in  sluglines  with  the  Ludlow 
assure  a  high  standard  of  attrac¬ 
tiveness  in  ads  and  help  increase 
the  prestige  of  the  entire  paper, 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Boston:  470  Atlantic  Avenue 
New  York:  63  Park  Row 


Atlanta:  41  Marietta  Street 
San  Francisco:  5  Third  Street 
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KKDT  A  PLAY 


Sales  wrce 


ON  words/" 


mk  Enthusiasm 


A  Jew  oj  the  newspaper 
markets  benejiting  from 
Knight  Certified  Service: 


H 


OW  are  you  going  to  increase  linage  in  1928  ? 


Chicago  Evening  American 


A  There  is  only  one  sound  way .  through  a  more  efficient 
advertising  staff. 


St.  Louis  Star 


Minneapolis  Tribune 


Broad  national  experience  has  taught  us  how  to  BUILD 
LINAGE  through  raising  the  efficiency  of  display  staffs. 


Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


Tulsa  Tribune 


Washington,  D.  C.  Herald 


Let  us  start  now.  W e  can  prove  to  you  through  the  publishers 
we  have  served  that  we  can  improve  your  net  profits  in  1928. 
Is  it  worth  a  2-cent  stamp  to  learn  the  details? 


El  Paso  Herald  and  Times 


Houston  Chronicle 


Galveston  News-Tribune 


Rochester  Times-Union 


Utica  Observer-Dispatch 


Elmira  Star-Gazette 


Troy  Record 


The  Knight  Certified  Manual  —  presenting  a  newspaper 
market  from  the  advertiser’s  point  of  view  and  based  on  a 
certified  study  of  families  in  the  market  — .  is  a  national  insti¬ 
tution.  Its  unbiased  truths  are  recognized  by  space  buyers 
throughout  the  country.  It  takes  newspapers  out  of  com¬ 
petitive  situations  and  shows  how  to  sell  the  newspaper’s  own 
product.  !  . 


Waterbury  Republican 

and  American 


Harrisburg  Telegraph 


Let  us  build  a  manual  on  your  market  — and  build  linage 
through  a  staff  literally  set  on  fire  with  enthusiasm. 


Miami  Herald 


EMEKSON  B.  KNIGHT,  Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


\ 
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'P’rvvin  E.  \V(X)d,  79,  political  editor  of 

the  Chicago  Evening  Journal  1875-80 
and  in  1887  associate  editor  of  the  New 
York  Commercial-Advertiser,  former  Il¬ 
linois  legislator,  and  until  his  retirement 
10  years  ago  editor  of  Bit  and  Spur  died 
Nov.  JZ  in  Silver  Cross  hospital,  Joliet, 
ill. 

James  Lester  Hitchcock,  54,  man¬ 
ager  of  transportation  for  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Tribune  and  for  15  years  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  paper’s  power  plant,  died 
at  Holy  Cross  Hospital  last  week  fol¬ 
lowing  an  operation. 

Lincoln  il.  Smith,  62,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  South  Lyon  (Mich.;  Herald, 
died  Friday,  Nov.  25.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Smith  was  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Einckney  (Mich.)  Dispatch. 

William  Vinson  Ervin,  Sr.,  67, 
founder  of  the  Big  Spring  (Tex.)  En¬ 
terprise,  which  he  edited  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1915,  died  recently  at  Big  Spring. 
He  was  a  native  of  Mississippi. 

Frank  R.  Jesse,  52,  for  a  long  time  a 
compositor  on  Portland  (Ore.)  newspa¬ 
pers,  died  suddenly  from  a  heart  attack 
Nov.  18.  He  was  a  native  of  Missouri. 

John  Edward  Rastall,  88,  pioneer 
Wisconsin  newspaper  man  and  the  last 
surviving  member  of  the  John  Brown 
Kansas  free  staters,  was  buried  on  Nov. 
22  in  Arlington  cemetery  at  Washington. 
Mr.  Rastall  became  an  apprentice  printer 
with  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  in  1856. 

Mrs.  Herbert  O.  Lewis,  37,  of  Colo- 
nie,  N.  Y.,  correspondent  for  the  Albany 
Kniekerbocker  Press  and  Evening  News, 
died  Nov.  23  in  the  Albany  City  hospi¬ 
tal.  She  was  born  at  Fair  Haven,  Vt. 

Francis  Key,  a  former  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  died  last 
week  in  Kansas  City.  Key,  who  was  in 
his  senior  year  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  was  named  junior  news  editor  of 
the  Daily  Illini,  student  newspaper,  and 
editor  of  the  Siren,  the  university’s  hu¬ 
morous  publication. 

Edwin  Ridley,  former  editor  of  the 
North  Buffalo  News  and  the  Black  Rock 
News  of  Buffalo,  died  in  his  home  in 
that  city.  After  retirement  he  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  Buffalo  and 
W’estern  New  York  newspapers  and 
trade  journals. 

Henry  B.  Shannon,  an  employe  of 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald-Traveler  for 
42  years,  died  last  week  at  his  home  in 
Arlington,  Mass.  When  typesetting  was 
done  by  hand.  Shannon  was  the  fastest 
compositor  in  the  office.  He  was_  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Typographical 
Union  No.  13  and  several  other  benevo¬ 
lent  orders  connected  with  printing. 

Thomas  B.  Mahoney  of  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  make-up  man  with  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herdd-Traveler  for  several 
years  and  before  that  with  New  York 
papers  for  IS  years,  died  last  week  at 
the  age  of  49. 

J.  i\llen  Wheat,  at  one  time  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times  as 
society  and  sports  editor,  died  suddenly 
of  heart  failure  at  his  home  in  Qiar- 
lottesville,  Va.,  recently.  He  was  buried 
in  Thornrose  cemetery,  Staunton,  Va. 

Birch  W.  Reasoner,  SO,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.) 
Star,  died  Nov.  26  in  Terre  Haute  after 
a  few  hours’  illness.  He  had  been,  ill 
some  time  ago  but  apparently  was  on  the 
way  to  recovery.  Mr.  Reasoner  was 


with  the  Star  25  years.  His  wife  and 
one  daughter  survive. 

Capt.  Walter  E.  Pagan,  publisher  of 
the  Lakewood  (O.)  Post,  died  Nov.  28 
at  his  home  in  that  suburb  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  He  had  been  ill  several  weeks.  At 
one  time  he  was  business  manager  of 
Ssabadzg,  Cleveland  Hungarian  daily. 

Dr.  Jules  Tremblay,  LL.U.,  a  leading 
French  -  Canadian  literateur  and  some 
years  ago  prominent  in  newspaper  circles 
of  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  died  suddenly, 
Monday,  Nov.  28,  at  his  home  in  Ottawa. 
He  served  successively  on  La  Patrie,  La 
Presse,  Le  Devoir  and  Herald  of  Montreal 
and  later  the  Journal  and  Citizen  in 
Ottawa.  He  was  likewise  the  editor-in- 
chief  and  founder  of  the  now  defunct 
Le  Temps  and  La  Justice,  F'rench  news¬ 
papers.  He  was  the  author  of  15  volumes 
of  poetry  and  prose. 

John  P.  Wills,  51,  for  some  years 
connected  with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer  and  New  Era,  died  at  his  home  in 
that  city  after  a  long  illness,  Nov.  25. 

Samuel*  H.  MacCutcheon,  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Hotel  and  Railroad 
News  Company,  Boston,  died  last  week  at 
his  home  in  Roxbury,  Mass.  His  first 
newspaper  work  was  with  the  New  York 
Journal,  in  the  circulation  department. 
In  1900  he  went  to  Boston  and  was  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Boston  American 
until  1912.  For  a  time  he  was  employed 
by  the  Christian  .Science  Monitor. 

Miss  Harriet  M.  Dillon,  formerly 
“Mamah  Dean”  and  an  assistant  to  the 
Soldiers’  Friend  of  the  Chicago  Herald  & 
Examiner,  died  Nov.  26  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness,  at  her  home  in  La  Grange,  Ill. 


LADY  BEAVERBROOK  DIES 

Lady  Beaverbrook,  wife  of  Baron 
Beaverbrook,  London  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  died  Dec.  1,  after  an  illness  which 
ended  in  heart  disease.  Lady  Beaver¬ 
brook  was  Miss  Gladys  Drury,  daughter 
of  the  late  General  Charles  William 
Drury  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  She 
was  married  to  Baron  Beaverbrook,  who 
was  William  Maxwell  Aitken,  in  1906. 


JOHN  McKEAGUE 

John  McKeague,  65,  for  many  years 
employed  in  the  circulation  department 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune 
died  at  his  home  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Nov, 
18.  Mr.  McKeague  was  born  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


•  VETERAN  DIES 

William  Henry  Rudolph,  for  35  years 
a  reporter  for  New  York  Chy  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Williamsburg  section  of 
Brooklyn,  died  Nov.  24  in  his  home,  in 
Brooklyn. 


ERNEST  C.  ROWE  DEAD 

Ernest  C.  Rowe,  for  14  years  man¬ 
ager  of  the  investor’s  service  of  the 
New  York  American,  died  Nov.  26,  at 
his  home  in  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  He 
was  62  years  old. 

BUY  ONCE— 

and  you*ve  bought 


laigesr  CiiciilatMm 

and 


la];Sesr  Vdiuiieof 
AdTeitisiiig 

of  any  Daily  west" 
of  Missouri. 

LOS  ANGELES 


EVENING  HERALD 


nsm  Y«ifc 


EVERYTHING! 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  West  Third  Street 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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— In  Indianapolis 
Dominant  Coverage 
with  ONE  Paper 


— No  Top-Heavy 
Advertising  Cost! 


A 

£  jLdVERTISING  must 
always  justify  its  existence — it  must 
pay  its  costs  out  of  the  actual  net 
profits  it  produces  .  .  .  No  sales 
manager  wants  a  topheavy  advertis¬ 
ing  cost  saddled  against  any  of  his 
territories,  and  no  advertising  exec¬ 
utive  willfully  would  permit  it. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Indianapolis 
is  an  exceptionally  profitable  market 
is  the  long-demonstrated  fact  that 
one  newspaper — ^The  INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWS — gives  such  dominant  cover¬ 
age  that  expenditures  for  other 
advertising  are  unnecessary  .  .  .  81% 
coverage  of  all  Indianapolis  families 
(which  means  practically  100%  of 
the  worth-while  English  reading 
families)  and  a  remarkably  thorough 
coverage  throughout  the  70-mile 
Indianapolis  Radius  — all  at  a  single, 
reasonable  cost! 


<The  Indianapolis  News 

^^Indianapolis Radius 


DON.  BRIDGE,  Advertising  Manager 


New  York:  A  CARROLL 

1 10  East  42nd  Sl 


Chicafo: 


J.  E.  LUTt 
The  Tower  BuiMiaf 


Exclusive  Indianapolis  Member,  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 


VERMONT- 

A  Better  Market 
^ After  the  Flood 

Vermont’s  rehabilitation  program,  following  the  flood  damage  of 
November  4,  is  already  under  way  in  accordance  with  a  plan  out¬ 
lined  by  Secretary  Hoover  after  a  visit  to  the  State. 

Here  are  the  four  main  activities: 

1.  Rehabilitation  of  farms,  homes  and  families,  including 
replacement  of  buildings,  stock  and  equipment,  through  the 
agency  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  These  purchases  are  made 
through  established  local  distribution  channels. 

2.  Extension  of  long-term,  low-rate  credits  to  impaired  industry 
and  commerce  through  the  medium  of  the  New  England  Council. 

3.  Reconstruction  of  highways  and  bridges  by  the  State 
Highway  Department  assisted  by  the  Federal  Governincnt. 

4.  Immediate  rebuilding  of  railway  lines,  on  which  freight  and 
express  service  already  is  approaching  normal. 

Pursuance  of  this  program  can  mean  but  one  thing — an  unpre¬ 
cedented  demand  for  labor  and  merchandise  in  Vermont  during 
the  next  year.  Far  from  being  impaired,  the  State’s  purchasing 
power  will  be  greatly  increased.  In  addition  to  an  abnormal 
demand  for  building  materials,  other  merchandise  of  all  sorts 
will  be  needed  to  replace  damaged  stocks,  for  which  the  labor  of 
thousands  employed  in  the  rehabilitation  program  will  create  an 
active  demand. 


Vermont  Allied  Dailies 

Barre  Times  Brattleboro  Reformer 

Bennington  Banner  Burlington  Free  Press 

Rutland  Herald  "  St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian-Record 
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WASHINGTON  STAR  MAKING  SURVEY  OF 
PRESIDENTIAL  POSSIBILITIES 

Regional  Reports  to  Be  Released  by  McClure’s — “Guggen* 
heim”  Issued  as  Newspaper  Feature — Doubleday 
Page  Syndicate  Retains  Name 


NEW  McNAUGHT  STRIP  MANY  ASPIRANTS  FOR, 

Ken  Kling,  cartoonist,  creator  of  “Joe  is/ A I  TITP  r'AMP’Q  QUOCc  I 
and  Asbestos,”  is  drawing  a  new  strip,  D  SMUtS  I 

“Windy  Riley,”  for  McNaught  S^pdi-  -  I 

cate,  Inc.  The  strip  will  carry  an  optional  Press  Services,  Newspapers  and  Sja. 
racing  tip  feature.  dicales  Select  All-American 

- -  Elevens  Before  Gridirons 

ISSUES  REVIEW 'OF  YEAR  Are  Cool  I 


'T'HE  Washmgton  Star’s  presidential 
survey,  a  report  of  presidential  de¬ 
velopments  prepared  by  l50  correspond¬ 
ents  spotted  through  cities,  towns  and 
farming  districts  of  the  country,  is  be¬ 
ing  prepared  for  serial  publication  in 
January  by  the  McQure  Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

In  its  original  form  the  report  will  run 
into  approximately  30,000  words.  The 
Star  will  publish  this  in  its  Simday  edi¬ 
tions  with  a  weekly  summary  of  about 
1,000  words.  The  summary  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  for  simultaneous  release  with 
the  Star. 

McCLOY  JOINS  ALLIANCE 

William  C.  McQoy  has  left  the  New 
y’ork  Post  to  join  the  staff  of  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance.  He  will 
assist  in  editing  and  preparing  copy.  Mr. 
McCloy  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  New 
York  Sun  during  the  Dana  regime  and 
has  been  connected  with  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  the  Philadelphia  Tele¬ 
graph  and  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger.  He  has  had  more  than  20  years 
of  newspaper  experience. 

COVER  AVIATION 

A  corps  of  aviation  writers,  headed  by 
Frank  J.  Carmody,  is  covering  the  avia¬ 
tion  conference  held  in  Washington,  Dec. 
5  to  9,  for  the  Ullman  Feature  Service, 
WashingtMi,  D.  C. 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES 

The  Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service 
has  obtained  a  number  of  Christmas 
stories  for  December,  “The  Christmas 


Party,”  by  Zona  Gale;  “Christmas  Eve’s 
Day,”  by  Barry  Benefield;  “To  Love  Is 
To  Laugh,”  by  Coningsby  Dawson,  and 
“Good  Business  Christmas,”  by  Sophie 
Kerr.  On  its  December  list,  also,  are 
stories  by  Edna  Ferber,  E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim,  Robert  McBlair  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Culkin  Banning. 

REMAINS  “D.  P.  SYNDICATE” 

DouHeday,  Page  &  Co.  has  announced 
that  the  D.  P.  Syndicate  will  continue 
to  use  its  present  name  after  the  amalga¬ 
mation  with  Doran,  Jan.  1.  M.  R.  Wern¬ 
er’s  “Tammany”  and  the  lately  discovered 
Boswell  manuscripts,  dealing  with  fa¬ 
mous  Eighteenth  century  figures,  will  be 
two  of  the  early  releases  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

PLANNING  BOOKS 

Miss  Helen  Rowland,  “Mrs.  Solomon” 
of  King  Features,  is  soon  to  puUish  a 
bocJc  entitled  “Simple  Vamping”  “for 
girls  who  expect  to  do  their  proposing 
early  in  Leap  Year.”  Mrs.  Helen  F. 
Jameson,  King  Features  beauty  writer, 
now  in  Paris  with  her  daughter,  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  book  on  fashions  and  frivolities  in 
Paris. 

SYNDICATING  “GUGGENHEIM” 

“Guggenheim,”  the  puzzle  game  re¬ 
cently  issued  in  book  form  Iqr  Milton 
MacKaye,  of  the  New  York  Post  staff, 
and  his  wife,  Dorothy  Disney,  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  Johns-Manville,  Inc.,  is 
being  syndicated  by  McNaught  Syndicate, 
Inc.,  New  York.  Mr.  MacKaye  and 
Miss  Disney  were  married  two  weeks 
ago. 


ISSUES  REVIEW 'OF  YEAR 

The  annual  Review  of  the  Year,  a  page 
story  by  Fannie  Hurst,  and  editorials  by 
Dr.  Frank  Crane  and  Bruce  Barton  are 
on  the  McQure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
Christmas  list. 


ISSUES  MOVIE  FEATURE 

King  Editors’  Features,  99  Oxford 
street,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  will  issue  an 
amateur  movie  feature  called  “The  Reel 
Hobby  —  Amateur  Movies”  beginning 
Jan.  1. 

JOIN  KING  SALES  STAFF 

Eli  C.  Minton  and  Elwin  B.  Thomp¬ 
son  have  been  added  to  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment  of  King  Features  Syndicate. 


ADDS  ETIQUETTE  LESSONS 

The  Ledger  Syndicate  has  added  to  its 
one-panel  “habit-formers”  a  sketch  and 
verse  by  Mary  Lombard  and  L.  T. 
Holden. 

STORES  USE  BIG  ADS 

Pre-holiday  advertising  bulges  have 
started  in  Illinois  papers  and  promise  to 
bring  record  linage  figures.  The  Decatur 
Review  on  Friday  night  pii>lished  a  five- 
and-a-quarter-page  ad  for  the  Block  & 
Kuhl  department  store,  nearly  double  the 
largest  contract  space  the  paper  had  ever 
published  prior  to  that  time.  The  same 
night  the  Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch  set  a 
record  for  its  own  advertising  department 
when  the  New  York  store  published  a 
five-page  advertisement.  Both  sales  were 
one-day  events. 


Before  Army  and  Navy  had  fired  the 
last  gun  of  their  annual  conflict  at  the 
Polo  Grounds  Saturday,  Nov.  26,  at  least 
two  teams  of  All-Americans  had  bem 
immortalized  in  type,  and  the  returns  qq 
others  were  being  assembled  by  new 
paper,  syndicate  and  press  service  sports 
editors. 

The  United  Press  selection  was  one  oi 
the  first  in  the  field,  appearing  Friday. 
The  New  York  Sun  published  its  list 
on  Saturday.  Both  teams  were  grot^ 
selections — the  United  Press  using  more 
than  2(X)  writers  on  U.  P.  papers  through¬ 
out  the  country  to  obtain  sectional  rec¬ 
ommendations,  and  a  committee  of  2S 
coaches  to  make  the  final  selections. 

The  Sun  also  used  scouts  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  its  final  choice  being  made 
from  129  college  and  university  teams. 

The  consensus  selection  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  will  not  appear  until  Dec 
11.  It  is  being  prepared  by  more  than 
200  sports  writers  and  coaches.  11* 
Rockne-Wamer-Jones  All-American,  is- 
sued  by  Christy  Walsh,  was  scheduled 
for  release  Dec.  4. 

Joe  Williams,  of  the  New  york  Tdt- 
gram,  aided  by  Scripps-Howard  sports 
writers  edited  one  of  the  new  choices 

Despite  the  number  of  mythical  elevea. 
circulation  managers  were  doubtful,  gen¬ 
erally,  that  football  had  any  apprecahle 
effect  on  sales.  Morning  papers  witii 
Sunday  editions  reported  slight  increases 
on  Sunday  mornings  following  major 
games,  “not  noticeable”  in  the  genml 
circulation  figures,  according  to  C  k. 
Flanagan,  circulation  manager  of  Ae 
New  York  Times. 

Evening  psapsers  felt  slightly  more  ef¬ 
fect. 


101  MILK  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


CLARENCE  DARROW 

will  write  a  special  article,  exclusively  for  the  clients  of  The  World* 

(jr  ^  Wide  News  Service  on: 

DOES  DIVORCE  TEND  TO  DETERIORATE  NATIONAL 
MORALS  ? 

for  release  December  18. 

J.  RAMSAY  MACDONALD 

Britain’s  "ex-and-next”  Premier,  has  given  us  a  statement  expound¬ 
ing  his  scheme  for  a  naval  disarmament  which  will  be  found  of  great 
importance  to  America.  For  release  December  1 8. 

WIRE  FOR  THESE  COPIES.  They  will  be  sent  to  you  for  refusal. 

We  have  thirty-one  other  releases  on  varied  subjects  from  Tirpitz  to  Elinor  Glyn,  all  written  exclusively  for  the  World-Wide 
News  Service.  Instruct  your  mailing  clerk  to  bring  to  your  desk  the  WORLD-WIDE  NEWS  SERVICE'S  promotion' leaflet. 


J.  J.  Bosdan,  Editor 


Anna  M.  Weiss,  Manager 
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DUPLEX  HIGH  SPEED  SUPER-DUTY  INTERCHANGEABLE  UNITS 


SniPLlClTY  OF  DESIGN  affords  the  greatest  case  of  installation 
and  operation,  accessibility  and  speed. 

glGID  HEAVY  FRAMING  with  double  support  (exclusive 
Duplex  features)  for  top  structure  gives  added  steadiness  and  elimi¬ 
nates  vibrations  at  high  speeds,  375,  400,  or  425  r.p.m. 

single  base  plates  absolutely  assure  alinement  in  installation 
or’ in  later  rearrangement  or  additions. 


ENGINEERING  STRENGTH  lies  in  the  special  test  bronze  and 
steel  of  gears  and  oversize  shafts,  all  designed  to  a  carrying  strength 
more  than  ten  times  the  heaviest  running  burden  at  high  speeds. 

Also  in  the  extra  size  bearing  supports,  bronze  bearings,  extra 
wide  face  of  all  gearings. 

■■4 

Heat'proot  and  selze-proof  bearings;  the  best  and  most  expen¬ 
sive  cylinder  bearing  of  any  press — and  a  life*long  guarantee. 
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DUPLEX  SUPER-DUTY  UNIT 


PLAIN  SIDE  VIEW 


showing  smooth  safe  gear  shielding  with  extreme 
accessibility  of  all  working  parts  and  reinforcing 
strength  of  upper  double  supports. 


DUPLEX  SUPER-DUTY  UNIT 


DXIVE  GEAR  VIEW 


showing  individual  unit  drive  and  special  hinged 
cover  of  cylinder  journal  bearing  and  gears,  com¬ 
pletely  accessible  for  care  and  inspection. 


OUR  CUSTOMERS  WRITE  OUR  ADS 

i  The  NEW  YORK  WORLD  tells  Editor  &  Publisher  [page  11,  October  22,  1927]  that  when  the  largest  builders  in  the 
I  eeuntry  declared  it  impossible  to  meet  their  requirements  in  press  design.  The  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
'P  MDITt  The  result  is  “the  most  compact  high  speed  press  equipment  ever  erected.** 

I  BRING  TOUR  PRESS  PROBLEMS,  BIG  OR  LITTLE,  TO  THE  ENGINEERING  STAFF  OF  THE  DUPLEX,  TO  THE 
pOBAN  OF  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  DESIGNERS  OF  THE  WORLD  TODAY— AND  HAVE  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  REAL 
if  CO-OPERATIVE  SERVICE  IN  TOUR  NEEDS. 


Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 


|NlWTORRt  World  BuUding 


BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO:  77  W.  Washington  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO:  deYoung  Building 
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WOMAN  PUBLISHER  WINS  SUCCESS  WITH 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  PAPERS 

Mrs.  Marja  Gomolska  Soon  to  Move  Plant  to  New  Building — 
Mildred  Lovell  Joins  New  York 
Daily  News 


lyiRS.  MARJA  J.  GOMOLSKA,  piA- 

lisher  and  editor  of  the  Polish 
weeklies,  Sloivo  Polskie,  of  Utica,  N.  Y., 
and  Polonia,  of 
Syracuse,  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  only  wo¬ 
man  publisher  of 
foreign  language 
papers  in  the 
country.  Mrs. 

G  o  m  o  1  s  k  a’s 
papers  were  both 
purchased  by  her 
as  failing  ven¬ 
tures  and  both 
have  become 
flourishing  busi¬ 
nesses  in  her 
hands. 

Mrs.  Gomolska 
acquired  the 

Slowo  Polskie  in  1917.  It  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  four-page  paper  since  1908. 
It  has  grown  up  to  editions  of  12  and  16 
pages  in  the  ten  years  of  Mrs.  Gomol- 
ska’s  control.  Mrs.  Gomolska  will  move 
it,  in  a  short  time,  to  a  new  building 
which  has  been  built  for  it,  with  new 
presses  and  equipment. 

The  Syracuse  weekly  was  started  in 
1916  and  was  taken  over  by  Mrs.  Gomol¬ 
ska  in  1^5. 

Mrs.  Gomolska  built  circulation  with 
such  features  as  an  Americanization  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  printed  in  Polish  and  English; 
a  woman’s  page;  news  pictures;  comic 
strips  and  so  on.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  Americanization  Council  of  Utica. 

EDITOR’S  WIFE  DECORATED 

Belgians  Honor  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
,  for  Work  in  Music 

Because  of  her  efforts  to  make  carillon 
music  as  familiar  and  beloved  in  Amer¬ 
ica  as  it  is  in  Belgium.  Mrs.  Hugh 
Bancroft,  wife  of  the ,  editor  of  the 
Boston  Nnvs  Bureau,  has  been  decorated 
with  the  Order  of  the  Crown  with  gold 
palms  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  Thomas  H. 
Robbins,  Belgian  consul.  Mrs.  Bancroft 
a  few  years  ago  gave  a  carillon  to  St. 
Stephen’s  church,  Cohasset,  Mass.,  where 
her  summer  home  is  located,  as  a 
memorial  to  her  dead  mother,  Mrs. 
Clarence  W.  Barron.  Each  year  she  has 
brought  to  Cohasset  distinguished  Belgian 
musicians  who  have  given  concerts  on 
the  carillon  during  the  summer. 

STORY  LOOSENS  PURSES 

Cirl  JoiiriaAlism  Student’s  Story  Raises 
r  $2,000  for  Fund 

.Miss  Katherine  Krause,  of  Cyj^en, 
Utah,  a  student  in  the  school  of  iofirnal- 
ism  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  Sooth  Bend, 
Ind.,  recently  earned  her  spurs  h's  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  by  writing  a  hfeart-interest 
story  on  the  Volunteers  di  America  in 
South  Bend,  which  loOsed  the  public 
purse  strinigs  to  the  e^^ent  of  $2,000. 

.Miss  Kta'iise  was  assigned  to  the  story 
by  the  fiouth  Bend  Tribune,  which  is  co- 
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operating  with  the  school  of  journalism 
in  giving  practical  training  to  the  students. 
She  visited  the  Emergency  Home,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  Tribune  photographer,  and 
almost  before  the  ink  on  the  story  was 
dry,  money  began  to  come  in. 

Miss  Krause  is  in  her  fourth  year  at 
St.  Mary’s.  She  hopes  to  follow  journal¬ 
istic  work  after  graduation. 

ACTRESS  TURNS  NEWSWOMAN 

Mildred  Lovell  Writing  Series  for  New 
York  Daily  New* 

Mildred  Lovell,  a  former  actress,  is 
breaking  into  the  newspaper  business  by 
writing  on  the  subject  she  knows  best. 

She  is  making  ar-  _ 

rangements  with 
Max  Reinhardt, 

German  pro¬ 
ducer,  to  play  a 
small  part  in 
“  Everyman  ”  in 
order  to  write  a 
series  for  the 
VcM'  York  Daily 
News  on  how  the 
famous  showman 
works. 

Miss  Lovell  has 
decided  that  she 
likes  writing  bet-  Mildred  Lovell 
ter  than  acting. 

After  .she  was  graduated  from  Columbia 
she  went  out  west  to  Hollywood,  hoping 
in  vain  for  a  chance  to  play  in  the  movies. 
She  went  on  to  Honolulu,  where  she 
played  in  stock. 

This  last  summer  she  did  some  free 
lance  writing  abroad.  She  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hud¬ 
son  Dispatch  and  the  North  Side  News, 
a  New'  York  community  paper. 

OBSERVE  DRAMA  DAY 

The  Woman’s  Press  Club  of  New  York 
City  met  Saturday,  Nov.  26,  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf  for  a  varied  program  in  observance 
of  Drama  Day.  Henry  E.  Dixey,  the 
actor,  and  other  members  of  the  theatrical 
profession  furnished  the  entertainment. 

CHANGES  RdsifiON 

Miss  Helen  O’CbhttOr,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Hotner  (Neb.)  Star, 
now  is  society  editor  for  the  Sioux  City 
(la.)  Tribune.  She  succeeds  Miss  Kath¬ 
leen  Cohw’ily, 

IDAHO  EDITORS  MEET 

H.  S.  Wetherell,  of  the  Post  Falls 
(Idaho)  Advance  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  Idaho  State  Editorial  Association 
at  its  meeting  at  Moscow,  Idaho,  recently. 
Edward  F.  Mason,  of  the  University  of 
Idaho,  was  elected  secretary. 
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“Two  Days  before  Ettfiected’’ 

“May  we  4t  this  time  congrat¬ 
ulate  you  ea  the  apeed  in  which 
you  take  care  your  orders?  We 
didn’t  expect  this  order  to  arrive 
for  at  least  two  days  yet.” 

COURIER 

Gering,  Neb. 


DAILY  POST 
SUNDAY  POST 


444,438 

382,036 


KEllT-SinTH  COMPAST 
Spsclal  Kepreuntative 
Graybar  Buildinc,  NTTW  TORR 
Tribnna  Tower, 


I  am  very  pleased  to 
announce  the  addition 
to  our  organization  of 
the  following  gentlemen: 


Mr.  J.  H.  Kyle,  Mr.  Arthur  I.  Boyer 
and  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodman  have  joined 
our  New  York  Office. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Loftus  and  Mr.  Earle  A. 
Davenport  have  joined  our  Chicago 
Office. 


Mr.  Carl  Sitta,  who  was  with  me  for  a 
number  of  years,  has  re-joined  our 
Detroit  Office. 

In  addition,  we  shall  open  a  Pacific  Coast  Office 
on  January  1st,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco, 
which  will  be  under  the  management  of: 

Mr.  Donald  Sias 

who  has  been  associated  with  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  number  of  years,  and  for  the  last  few 
years  has  been  advertising  manager  of  the  California 
Walnut  Growers  Association. 


Paul  Block  and  Associates 


Paul  Block 

Chdrles  J.  Boyle 

Herman  G.  Halsted 

Cornelius  A.  Regan 

Nigel  Cholmeley- Jones 

Wylie  Kinney 

Dan  Nicoll 

Herbert  L.  Haskell 

J.  R.  Rutherford 

Max  Block 

D.  Peyton  Bevans 

Paul  Hanson 

R.  R.  Mamlok 

Sam  Schmid 

N.  F.  Foote 

Jay  H.  Kyle 

Vern  Priddy 

Jesse  Bloch 


Arthur  Thurnau 
Frank  Curtis 
Charles  Collier 
Owen  Fleming 
Sam  Smart 
Fred  H.  Salsman 
Crawford  L.  Elder 
M.  L.  Tyler 
Harry  S.  Gould 
Kent  Hanson 
Paul  Frank 
Carl  F.  Sitta 
Earle  A.  Davenport 
E.  M.  Loftus 
Arthur  I.  Boyer 
H.  S.  Woodman 
Donald  Sias 
Carleton  Block 


/  THE 

final  score^ 
SULTS 


After  all  it  is  efficiency  that  wins  the  day, 
and  forges  ahead.  Arguments  and  discus* 
sion  are  all  right  in  their  place,  but  the 
deciding  factor  is  RESULTS. 

Shakespeare  says,  “A  good  wine  needs  no 
bush  — meaning,  of  course,  that  its  superior 
qualities  advertise  themselves.  This  is  true  also 
of  gas,  as  an  industrial  fuel. 

Gas  furnaces  installed  in  all  manner  of  Indus* 
tries  are  the  most  potent  arguments  for  installing 
more  gas  furnaces  in  similar  manufactories. 
Competitors  must  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in 
methods  of  production  or  they  will  soon  fall 
behind  in  the  matter  of  profits. 

If  you  do  not  know  what  gas  furnaces  are  doing 
for  other  companies,  in  your  line  of  business, 
find  out  at  once.  Write  and  ask  your  gas  com* 
pany.  Details  are  available  on  practically  every 
kind  of  industrial  pursuit  practised  in  this 
country. 

Gas  is  the  preferred  fuel  for  over  60,000  users. 


American  Gas  Association 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 


YOU  GAN  DO  IT  BETTER  WITH  GAS 
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GOOD  TIMES  COMING, 
SAYS  M.  H.  LONG 

Member  of  John  M.  Branham  Com¬ 
pany  Sees  1928  Prosperous  Despite 
Presidnetial  Year — Competi¬ 
tion  Keener  in  All  Lines 

Opposing  the  old-fashioned  belief  that 
the  presidential  year  is  usually  an  off- 
year  for  business,  Monroe  H.  Long,  of  the 
John  M.  Branham 

Company,  special  - — ~~  “ 

representatives,  is  ■ 

looking  forward 
to  a  prosperous  . 

1928  as  far  as  ad-  '  ' 

vertising  is  con-  ^ 

•cerned. 

“Competition  fc 

will  be  more  se-  ■. 

vere  and  profits 
s  m  a  1 1  e  r  in  all 
lines  than  this 
year,”  he  declared  A 

in  an  £ditc«  & 

Publisher  inter-  „  t 

view.  “This  will 
mean  increased 
advertising  appropriations. 

“The  automobile  business,  particularly, 
is  facing  the  keenest  competition  in  its 
history.  The  Pord  campaign  will  stimu¬ 
late  activity  by  other  automotive  indus¬ 
tries,  which  will  be  forced  to  compete 
with  the  Ford  demand  that  will  be 
created  and  is  already  here. 

“Business  men  of  the  country,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  particularly  those  controlling 
finances,  will  keep  business  up  in  1928 
through  the  medium  of  easy  money. 

“Added  to  regular  business,  I  look  for 
big  expenditures  for  political  advertising 
in  1928.  I  disagree  with  the  pessimists 
who  see  a  slump  ahead.” 

IMPRESSED  WITH  TEXAS 

frank  Duffy  Sees  Golden  Opportunities 
for  Lone  Star  State 

Importance  of  market  information  in 
selling  the  southwest  to  the  rest  of  the 
country  was  stressed  by  J.  Frank  Duffy, 
of  the  John  Budd  Company,  New  York 
special  representatives,  in  addresses  he 
delivered  before  the  10th  District  meeting 
of  the  International  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  at  El  Paso  and  the  El  Paso  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Duffy,  on  his  return  to  New  York 
this  week,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
he  was  impressed  with  the  golden  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advertisers  in  the  whole  south¬ 
west,  which  he  reported  was  in  a  very 
thriving  condition. 

On  his  trip  Mr.  Duffy  was  guest  of 
Frank  G.  Huntress  of  the  San  Antonio 
Express  on  a  tour  of  the  southwest  Texas 
territory.  He  also  visited  Paul  Sergent, 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  El  Paso 
Herald  and  Times. 

H.  W.  Hildebrant,  former  advertising 
representative  of  several  newspapers  in 
the  middle  west,  including  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  the  Kansas  City 


Journal-Post,  has  been  named  advertising 
manager  of  A^ation’s  Traffic,  a  monthly. 

El  Telegrafo,  of  Guayaquil,  Ecuador, 
has  announced  that  beginning  Dec.  1,  its 
representative  in  the  United  States  will 
be  All  .American  Newspapers  Representa¬ 
tives,  Inc.,  Graybar  Bldg.,  New  York. 
Beginning  the  first  of  January,  this  paper, 
which  has  been  issued  for  16  years  in 
13  em  columns,  will  adopt  12  em  columns. 

C.  M.  Pearson,  Toronto,  has  been 
appointed  Eastern  Canadian  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Vancouver  Sun. 

The  Lebanon  (Pa.)  Daily  A' ews  and 
Times  will  be  represented  in  the  national 
advertising  field  by  Story,  Brooks  and 
Pinley,  1  Pershing  Square,  N.  Y.,  after 
Jan.  1. 

OPENS  COAST  OFFICES 

The  Imperial  Type  Metal  Company 
has  opened  offices  on  the  Pacific  coast  at 
1817  Industrial  street,  Los  Angeles,  and 
60  California  street,  San  Francisco,  with 
Calvin  R.  Taylor  in  charge, 

WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 
BIERCE’S  DEATH 

.  To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Permit  me  to  throw 
a  little  light  upon  the  tragic  death  of  Ambrose 
Bierce,  referred  to  in  the  Nov,  26  issue  of  your 
magazine.  I  am  inclosing  clippings  from  The 
Mexican  Review,  a  monthly  magazine  issued  by 
me  in  Mexico  City  in  1919-20.  From  them  you 
will  note  that  the  indisputable  testimony  of  an 
eye-witness  established  the  fact  of  his  death  at 
the  hands  of  a  bring  squad,  and  not  by  assassi¬ 
nation.  nor  by  the  order  of  Villa.  General  Ur¬ 
bina  who  ordered  his  death  was  operating  “on 
his  own”  at  that  time,  Aug..  1915. 

Subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the  inclosed 
account,  the  Sergeant  who  witnessed  the  execu¬ 
tion  was  brought  to  my  office  and  there  identified 
the  photograph  of  Bierce  as  herewith,  also  re¬ 
peating  the  story  in  greater  detail. 

The  entire  matter  was  published  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  section  of  the  Washington  Star 
some  year  and  a  half  ago,  under  my  signature. 
It  would  appear  to  me  that  this  should  be  taken 
as  an  authentic  account  of  the  tragedy,  instead 
of  the  treacherous  assassination  referred  to  by 
you. 

I  knew  Villa  very  well;  was  with  him  for 
months,  including  the  time  of  the  assassination 
yarn;  bad  no  admiration  for  him  except  as  a 
brave  man;  have  no  apologies  to  offer  on  his  be¬ 
half,  but  if  there  was  any  one  thing  that  be  did 
do,  it  was  to  kill  a  man  “to  his  face”  and  not 
behind  his  back. 

Yours  for  facts  even  if  they  do  interfere  with 
the  story  (1) 

George  F.  Weeks,  Washington.  D.  C. 

PRAISES  MARKET  GUIDE 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  As  I  place  in  my 
library  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide  for 
192ti.  I  must  express  my  admiration  for  this 
service  which  you  have  rendered  through  your 
publication. 

C.  K.  Woodbridce, 

President,  Electric  Refrigeration  Corporation. 

MARKET  SURVEY  VALUABLE 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  want  to  congratu- 
late  you  on  the  Market  Guide  for  1928.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  single  piece  of 
work  that  you  have  ever  done.  The  newspaper 
fraternity  and  all  organizations  that  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  advertising  owe  you  a  debt  which  they 
will  never  be  able  to  pay  by  virtue  of  this  useful 
edition. 

J.  R.  Rhodes, 

President.  Newton  (la.)  Dailv  News. 
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BORDERS  »  ORNAMENTS  ®  BRASS  RULE 
Printers  Supplies 

KELLY  PRESSES  •  KLYMAX  FEEDERS  ♦  PAPER  CUTTERS 
HAMILTON  WOOD  AND  STEEL  EQUIPMENT,  INCLUDING  OUR 
AMERICAN  CUT-COST  EQUIPMENT 

Carried  in  stock  far  prompt  shipment  at  the  foUowina  Sdling  Houses  of  tke^ 

American  Type  Founders  Company 

Boston  Baltimore  PittskurgK  Cincinnati  Kansas  City  San  Francisco 

N«^York  Rickmoncl  Cleveland  St.  Louis  Des  Alomcs  Portland 

PLiladclpliia  Atlanta  Detroit  AAilwaukee  Denver  Spokane 

Buffalo  Ckicafo  4^  ACinneapolis  Lios  Anf eles 


When  you  come  to  Illinois  to  merchandise  radio 
products  you  find  a  market  all  ready  to  receive  your 
product.  First — you  have  a  good  jobber  and  dealer 
organization,  who  will  cooperate  with  you  if  they 
can  see  profit  in  featuring  your  line,  and  it  will  be 
properly  advertised.  There  are  13  large  jobbing 
concerns  who  travel  the  state  with  a  large  sales 
organization,  who  know  intimately  over  600  repre¬ 
sentative  dealers  specializing  in  radio.  Of  course 
there  are  other  outlets  besides,  such  as  hardware, 
electrical,  department  and  music  stores  who  main¬ 
tain  well  organized  radio  departments  disposing  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  radio  annually.  Sec¬ 
ondly — you  have  the  newspapers  who  are  in  direct 
contact  with  the  buyers  of  these  radio  products  and 
thru  these  newspapers  you  can  influence  the  radio 
buyer. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  market  the  newspapers 
listed  below  have  valuable  information  which  they 
will  gladly  send  on  request.  Won’t  you  please  write 
to-day. 


Kates 

Bstes 

for 

for 

8.600 

10,000 

CircuUtion 

Lines 

Liaos 

•Alton  Telegraph  . . 

..(E) 

10,962 

.05 

.05 

•Aurora  Beacon-News  . . 

..(E) 

19,667 

.07 

.07 

•Belleville  Advocate  . 

..(E) 

6,942 

.03 

.03 

tChicago  Daily  Journal  .... 

..(E) 

125,007 

J16 

.24 

•Freeport  Journal-Standard  . 

..(E) 

9,905 

.05 

.05 

•Joliet  Herald  News  . 

..(E) 

20,213 

.07 

.07 

•Mattoon  Journal  Gazette  . . 

..(E) 

5,813 

.04 

.04 

•Moline  Dispatch  . 

..(E) 

12,680 

.05 

.05 

•Monmouth  Daily  Review  Atlas  (E) 

5,424 

.035 

.035 

•Peoria  Star  ,...(S)  24,819.. 

..(E) 

30,957 

.085 

.07 

•Waukegan  Daily  Sun  . 

..(E) 

6,200 

.035 

.035 

fCovemment  Statement,  March 

31,  1927. 

•A.  B.  C.  Publishers  Statement,  October  1, 

1927. 
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Jortne JiatiomlAdveitmr] 
\^ho  wants  the  Souths Jonsim 


Wide  open  are  the  gates  to  the  South’s  buying  power.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  the  South  is  prosperous,  and  that  its  people  are 
buying  everything  from  products  for  the  home,  to  materials,  machinery,  and 
equipment  for  its  expanding  industries. 

Regardless  what  the  article  is  you  have  to  sell,  the  South  needs  it  and  the 
people  will  buy  it,  for  money  is  plentiful  and  it  is  being  spent  freely  on 
improvements  and  expansion. 

Plan  your  advertising  campaign  in  the  South’s  leading  and  influential  news¬ 
papers,  and  get  your  share  of  its  present  wealth  and  prosperity. 


ALABAMA 

’'Mobile  News-Item  . (E) 

ttMobile  Be^ster  . (M) 

ttMobile  Besister  . (8) 

FLOBIDA 

ttDiytona  Beech  News-Journal . (ES) 

"Lakeland  Bepister  . (E) 

••Miami  Herald  . (M) 

••Miami  Herald  . (8) 

••Orlando  8entinel  . (M*8) 

ttPensacola  News  and  Journal . (E&M) 

••8t.  Petersburg  Independent . (E) 

••Tampa  Tribune  (M)  38.733 . (8) 

••West  Palm  Beach  Post . (M) 

GEOBGIA 

••Augusta  Herald  . (E) 

••Augusta  Herald  . (8) 

••Macon  Telegraph  . (M) 

••Macon  Telegraph  . (8) 

••Savannah  Morning  News  (M),  28,878.(8) 
KENTTKHIT 

••The  Lexington  Leader  . (E) 

••The  Lexington  Leader  . (8) 

ttPaducah  Sun  . (E) 

NOBTH  CABOUNA 

••Greensboro  Daily  News  . (M) 

••Greensboro  Daily  Nows  . (8) 

••Salisbury  Post  . (E) 


2.800  10,000 

Lines  Lines 


.05  .06 
.08  .08 
.10  .10 


.10(.14S)  .10(.14S) 
.07  .07 


.06(.07S)  .0e(.078) 


SODTH  CABOUNA 

••Columbia  State  . (M) 

••Columbia  State  . (8) 

••Greenville  News  Se  Piedmont . (MAE) 

••Greenville  News  . (8) 

••Spartanburg  Journal  . (E) 

••Spartanburg  Herald  (M)  8.595 . (S) 

TENNESSEE 

••(Thattanooga  Times  . (M) 

••Chattanooga  Times . (8) 

••Memphis  Commercial  Appeal . (MAE) 

••Memphis  Commercial  Appeal . (8) 

••Nashville  Banner  . ■ . (E) 

••Nashville  Banner  . (8) 

VIBGINIA 

••Danville  Begister  and  Bee . (MAE) 

••Danville  Bee  and  Begister . (EAS) 

••Newport  News  Times-Herald . (E) 

••Newport  News  Daily  Press . (SAM) 

••Boanoke  Times  A  World  News...  (MAE) 

••Boanoke  Times  . (S) 

••Staunton  News-Leader  (M),  Leader.. (E) 


••  A.  B.  C.  Statement,  September  30,  1987, 
tt  Government  Statement,  September  30,  1987, 


LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY  PLANS 
TO  SELL  LISTERINE  CIGARETTE 


Will  Also  Market  New  Shaving  Cream — Advertising  Program 
to  Be  Announced  This  Month  by  Lambert  &  Feasley 
— DuPont  to  Spend  $750,000  in  1928 


BACK  IN  NEWSPAPERS 

After  two  years’  absence,  the  Francis 
H.  Leggett  Company  is  back  in  news¬ 
papers  with  a  heavy  schedule  of  copy 
boosting  Leggett’s  Premier  Salad  Dress¬ 
ing.  The  account  is  handled  by  Barton, 

Durstine  &  Osborne.  More  than  200 
newspapers  are  now  being  used.  The  last 
newspaper  campaign  placed  for  this  ac- 
count  was  in  1925.  It  was  in  magazines 
“tails  will  be  ready  $750,000  Appropriated  for  1928,  last  year, 
this  month,  when  Hart  Announces  at  Philadelphia 
agency’s  general  TRIES  DAILIES 

St  I  ouis  Approximately  $730,000  will  be  ex-  ^  c 

deLiteriiow  the  Pended  in  1928  bv  the  E.  1.  DuPont  de  ,  Campbell  Soup  Company  is  con- 
eted  but  i^yiew  -Vemours  &  Co.,  William  A.  Hart,  adver-  an  experim^ental  advertising  cam- 

civu,  uui,  m  view  .  -  niamtrer  annAiinreil  at  a  mi-Ptincr  pa'gn  m  Philadelphia  and  Camden  news- 

1  by  use  of  news-  manager,  announcea  at  a  meeting  *  i,-  nuki;-  resnonds  as  is  antiri 

t  is  reasonable  to  district  managers  of  the  paint  and  Pa^^s.  it  tne  puDiic  responas  as  is  antici 

im  will  receive  an  varnish  division  meeting  in  Philadelphia  P^ed  it  plans  to  add  other  newspapers  to 
appropriation.  It  ‘his  week.  Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  New  _ 

:vvpaper  test  cam-  ^  ^The^McatJd  bereas^  in'^loorooriation  COUNTY  TO  ADVERTISE 

'cttc  will  DC  oIeccq  inQicdiCQ  incrCdbC  in  dppropristion 

week  or  two.  direct  line  with  the  statement  made  The  newly  created  Manatee  County 

schedule  is  going  York  by  S.  E.  Conybeare  upon  (Fla.)  Publicity  Bureau  has  just  opened 

for  Listerine,  with  his  retirement  as  president  of  the  Asso-  offices  in  the  new  Manatee  River  Hotel,  j  ui  ur 

used.  The  copy  ciation  of  National  Advertisers.  Mr.  Hart  with  Ralph  Campbell  as  director.  The  Nezv  York  Evening  IVorld,  h&s  reconni 
rs  to  guard  against  the  new  A.  X.  A.  president.  bureau  was  created  by  the  county  com-  from  a  minor  operation  and  this  wtek 

icember  and  other  -  mission,  which  has  appropriated  $25,000  resumed  his  duties. 

y  400  newspapers  ADVERTISER  TESTS  DAILIES  to  be  used  in  advertising  and  publicity  - 

„  .  ,  r  XV  •  .  vvork.  An  advisorv  board  will  assist  in  Our  motto  for  aviators:  stearashi" 

more  money  next  ^Experimental  campaigns  for  Paquins 

lan  we  have  this  Cream  run  in  \ork.  Pa.,  and 

leclared  to  Editor  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  have  proved  successful 

ear  we  spenfmore  E.  Curran,  Inc.,  of  New  York. 

distributor,  is  planning  to  use  newspapers 
in  a  larger  advertising  drive.  Paquin’s 
Hand  Cream  hitherto  has  been  largely- 
used  in  the  medical  profession  and  sold 
through  dental  supply  houses. 


BIG  DUPONT  DRIVE 


COMSTOCK  PROMOTED 

W.  L.  Comstock  has  assumed  his  nti 
duties  as  purchasing  agent  of  the  Chicagi 
Tribune,  succeeding  Ray  Hahne,  who 
went  to  Greensboro,  X.  C.,  to  become 
general  manager  of  the  Greensboro 
(  X.  C.)  Record.  Comstock  has  lieen  as¬ 
sistant  purchasing  agent  since  1925. 


WHAT  EYE  SPECIALISTS 
SAY  ABOUT 

Ionic  No.  5 


TOBACCO  COMPETITION  KEEN 


Big  1928  Campaign  for  “Lucky’ »” 

Promised — New  Cigarettes  on  Market 

Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan  will  place  _  _  _ „ 

in  newspapers  during  1928  the  largest  ning  a  test  campaign 
campaign  on  record  for  any  brand  of 
cigarette  for  Lucky  Strikes,  an  American 
Tobacco  Company  product. 

This  year  a  list  of  1,300  dailies  was 
used,  and  according  to  V.  E.  Canale  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Companv,  the  same 
number  will  be  used  next  year  with  larger 
space  and  more  insertions. 

The  whole  tobacco  market  presents  a 
picture  of  keen  competition  reflected  in 
the  advertising  columns.  Several  new 
cigarettes  are  bing  introduced  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  The  Federal  Advertising  Agency 
\vhich  used  newspapers  to  good  effect  in 
promoting  Barking  Dog,  is  handling  the 
advertising  for  Three  Castle  Cigarettes, 
a  transplanted  English  brand  distributed 
in  this  country  by  the  newly  orgattited 
Union  Tobacco  Company,  behind  which 
stands  the  United  (!igar  SlOre-Schulte 
interests. 

One-time  order  copy  for  Three  Castles 
was  placed  in  newspapers  in  New  York 
and  Boston  in  an  introductory  campaign 
and  extensions  will  follow  distribution. 

The  George  Batten  Company  is  placing 
orders  in  newspapers  in  separated  sec- 


LiNOTYPE 


RED  HEAD 

By  Edgar  Wallace 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

Brooklyn,  New  York  ,  ' 

Gentlemen  ; 

There  is  such  a  vast  ditference  in  the  readability  of 
Ionic  No.  5  and  the  other  types  that  a  comparison  is 
impossible.  My  opinion,  based  on  my  experience  in 
eyesight,  would  be  that  a  whole  page  printed  in  Ionic 
No.  5  would  cause  less  strain  and  effort  than  one 
column  of  the  present  types. 

As  the  newspaper  is  without  a  doubt  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  eyestrain  today,  the  people  should 
be  very  grateful  to  newspapers  using  this  print.  I  only 
hope  you  can  get  one  of  Omaha’s  fine  papers  to  use  it. 
As  they  both  are  now  straining  for  leadership  the  one 
first  to  use  Ionic  No.  5  would  gain  a  great  victory  and 
be  a  benefactor  to  its  readers  as  well. 

I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  your  plan  and  feel  it  is  a 
fine  thing  for  the  public’s  eyesight. 

Dr.  O.  J.  Melvin 

Q  Omaha,  Nebraska 


“Hoisting  him  onto  his 
shoulders,  Bill  staggered 
to  the  mil  and,  without 
one  tremor  of  regret,  flung 
him  into  the  unseen  sea.” 

DE.\'rH,  drama  and  romance 
vibrate  through  “Red  Head,” 
a  thrilling  mystery  tale  in  which 
Edgar  Wallace’s  incomparable 
manipulation  whirls  Bettv  Carewe 
and  her  two  suitors  through  the 
murderous  plottings  of  her  sinis¬ 
ter  uncle.  “Red  Head,”  with  or 
without  illustrations,  is  one  of  a 
series  of  Edgar  Wallace  mystery 
stories  offered  by  the 

Syndicate  Department 


Mr.  Space  Buyer: 

When  making  up  your  list  of 
Missouri  dailies  always  include 
the 

Jefferson  City  Capital  News 
Chillicothe  Constitution 
Poplar  Bluff  Republican 

Mort  Circulation 
More  Local  Adyeiftising 
More  Classified  Advertising 
More  National  Advertising 

than  any  other  newspaper  in  their 
respective  cities. 

National 

Advertising  Representatives 

GEO.  B.  DAVID  CO. 

110  Esst  42iiS  SL,  1900  Wrifliy  BtSf.. 
Ntw  Yak  City  Ckieai. 


'  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK  ,  ,• 

NEW  ORLEANS  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  CANADIAN  LINOTTPE  LTD.,  TOROIlW 

RtPr*iemlaHvt$  Im.tha  eriwcipal  Cniar  af  tha  STarld  ,  « 


THE  CHICAGO 
DAILY  NEWS 


/■ 
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KNECHT  SAYS  FRANCE 
IS  PROSPEROUS 


Paris  Matin  Publisher  in  Ad  Club 
Speech  Is  Optimistic. — Hits  U.  S.  Press 
for  “Misunderstanding  Tariff’’ 

— Stresses  ‘“Goodwill’’ 


A  France,  smiling,  prosperous  and  op¬ 
timistic,  was  pictured  by  Marcel  Knecht, 
secretary-general  of  Paris  Matin,  in  an 
address  before  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York  on  Friday,  Nov.  18.  So 
happy  and  contented  had  the  country  be¬ 
come,  he  intimated,  that  even  the  tariff 
laws  could  cause  nothing  but  goodwill, 
and  friendly  relations  were  now  being  re¬ 
newed  in  actuality  with  Germany.  Com¬ 
plete  linancial  recovery  had  been  effected, 
he  declared. 

The  French  newspaper  publisher  traced 
France's  present  pleasant  state  back  to 
Gilbert  Parker  and  the  Dawes’  plan, 
which  he  described  as  “the  peaceful  exe¬ 
cution  of  a  treaty  of  peace.”  He  said 
Mr.  Parker  was  neither  “sentimental  nor 
temperamental,”  but  was  concerned  only 
in  maintaining  justice.” 

“Along  with  the  new  prosperity  in 
France  today  there  exists  a  better  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Germany  than  ever  before,” 
he  said.  “There  can  never  be  any  po¬ 
litical  entente  with  German3\  That  is 
sentimentally  impossible.  But  there  can 
be  business  friendship. 

“Likewise  we  don’t  care  for  a  political 
alliance  with  the  United  States.  But 
again  we  can  be  united  by  business. 

“Some  .'American  newspapers  did  not 
seem  to  understand  our  tariff.  There  is 
nothing  but  goodwill  toward  America  in 
France.  The  United  States  has  no  better 
friend  than  the  French  nation.” 


SWARTZ  GIVES  LUNCHEON 


Marcel  Knecht  Honor  Guest  at  Bankers 
Club  Affair 

Marcel  Knecht,  secretary-general  of 
the  Paris  Matin,  was  honor  guest  at  a 
luncheon  given  this  Thursday  by  H.  R. 
Swartz,  president  of  R.  Hoe  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Incorporated. 

In  an  informal  address,  the  French 
publisher  traced  the  history  of  France 
since  the  World  War. 

Among  those  present  were  William  T. 
Dewart  and  Mwin  S.  Friendly,  New 
York  Sun,  C.  K.  Woodbridge,  president 
of  the  International  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation,  John  C.  Martin,  New  York 
Ez'ening  Post,  J.  W.  Earnhardt,  New 
York  Daily  News,  Frank  Presbrey,  of 
Frank  Presbrey  Company,  and  _  John 
Clyde  Oswald,  of  Employing  Printers’ 
.Association. 


RUNS  WEEK  AS  DAILY 

To  observe  Prosperity  Week,  Nov. 
12-19,  in  Birmingham,  Mich.,  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Eccentric  became  a  daily  for  a 
week,  publishing  six  issues  totaling  64 
pages  instead  of  the  weekly  issue  of 
about  20  pages. 


GIVES  SLOGAN  PRIZE 

The  Evening  World,  new  daily  news¬ 
paper  at  Salem,  Ore.,  recently  awarded 
its  $15  slogan  prize  to  Harold  Millard, 
automobile  salesman,  for  the  line  “To 
Build  Well — To  Serve  Well.” 


^^AnwriCKtaf^QgjIattorx 


MORE  SOCIETY  NEWS 


N.  Y.  Telegram  Enlarging  Department 
— Stewart  New  Editor 

The  New  York  Evening  Telegram  has 
enlarged  its  society  department  and  is 
now  printing  two  columns  or  more  of 
this  type  of  news 
daily.  Paul  A. 

Stewart,  formerly 
of  the  New  York 
Times  society  de¬ 
partment,  is  the 
new  society  ed¬ 
itor,  assisted  by 
Delwrah  C  o  r  1  e, 
formerly  of  the 
New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune.  Mr. 

Stewart  succeed¬ 
ed  Dr.  E.  Carson 
Gibney,  who  has 
joined  (the  staff 
of  the  New  York 
Sun. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  graduated  five  years 
ago  from  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Columbia  University  and 
started  covering  music  news  for  the  New 
York  Times.  He  was  later  transferred 
to  the  society  department  of  that  paper. 
Miss  Corle  was  assistant  society  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  during 
the  last  four  years.  Prior  to  that  she 
had  worked  for  a  year  on  the  Times, 
and  before  that  was  connected  with  the 
New  York  Public  Library. 


AD  TIPS 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  304  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia.  Has  issued  schedules  ot  tive  pages 
on  Ford  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
to  daily  newspapers  all  over  the  country,  ad¬ 
vertising  the  new  Ford  car,  to  break  December  2. 

Blackman  Co.,  120  West  42nd  street.  New 
Vork.  Placing  account  for  Dr.  Price  Baking 
Powder. 

Thomas  M.  Bowers  Compwy,  304  South 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  is  using  a  few  towns 
in  the  niiddlewest  for  the  advertising  of  Wallace 
Institute  (Toast)  Chicago. 

Brandt  Advertising  Company,  431  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Is  using  a  few 
newspapers,  black  and  white  copy,  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Stillman  Cream  Company  (Face 
Powder),  -\urora,  Illinois. 

Brisacber,  Emil  &  Staff,  Croker  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Now  handling  account  tor 
the  Pacific  Hotel,  Sail  Francisco,  Cal. 

Conover,  Mooney  Company,  750  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  CHiicago.  .Again  making  contracts 
with  newspaper  for  the  Cudahy  Packing  Com- 
Iiany,  Chicago. 

Ferry-Hanley  Advertising  Company,  Inc., 

1110  Grand  avenue,  Kansas  City,  .Mo.  Placing 
account  for  the  N'onspi  Company,  Kansas  ( ity. 
Mo. 

Griffin,  JiAnson  A  Mann,  35u  Madison  ave¬ 
nue,  New  Vork.  Now  handling  account  for  the 
Caloroil  Burner  Corporation,  New  Vork. 

Imhoff  Advertising  Agency,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Is  using  a  list  of  southern  pajiers  tor  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Idaho  State  Board  of  Pub¬ 
licity,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Jesse  M.  Joseph  Company,  1801  Reading  Road, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Is  ncr  placing  the  Billlxiard 
Publishing  Company,  account.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Klbig-Gibson  Company,  310  South  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Is  adding  a  list  of  newspapers 
in  southern  territory  to  the  list  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Edna  Wallace  Hopper  Company, 
Chicago. 


REWARDED  FOR  FLOOD  WORK 


Seven  Albany  Staff  Men  Presented 
with  $20  Gold  Pieces 

In  appreciation  of  meritorous  service 
in  covering  the  New  England  flood 
which  devastated  \'ermont  and  part  of 
Massachusetts,  six  editorial  men  and  a 
cameraman  of  the  Albany  Ez’ening  News 
and  Knickerbocker  Press  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  with  $20  gold  pieces  by  the  news- 


Koch  Company,  432  Broadway.  Milwaukee. 
Placing  account  for  the  Fischer  Manufacturing 
Company,  Milwaukee. 

Lake-Dunham-Spiro,  Inc.,  Exchange  Build¬ 
ing,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Placing  account  for  the 
Hessig-Ellis  Drug  Company,  Memphis,  Tennes¬ 
see. 

LaPortc  A  Austin,  Inc.,  21  East  40th  street. 
New  York.  Now  handling  account  for  the  .Moon 
Motor  Car  Company,  St.  Louis. 

Lyddon  A  Hanford  Company,  11-15  James 
street,  Rochesteia  N.  V.  Has  secured  the  account 
of  the  Stowit  Electric  Washer  Company,  New 
York. 

MeJunkin  Advertising  Company,  Wacker 
Drive  at  La  .Salle,  Cliicago.  Is  sending  copy- 
on  the  Haddorf  Piano  Company,  Rocktord,  Il¬ 


linois,  to  a  few  metropolitan  papers  in  scat¬ 
tered  territory. 

Homer  McKee  Company,  Kahn  Building,  la. 
dianapolis,  Ind.  Is  issuing  special  copy  t, 
newspapers  -on  the  Marmon  Motor  Car  Coo. 
pany,  Indianapolis,  for  December  11  issue. 

Mitcliell-FauBt  Company,  7  South  Dcarboi* 
street,  Chicago.  Is  issuing  renewal  contracts 
to  daily  newspapers  on  the  Reliance  Mtg.  Pn 
Chicago.  ' 

Robert  M.  McMullen  Company,  522  5th  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Now  handling  account  tor 
John  G.  Paton,  golden  blossom  honey,  .\e« 
Vork. 

Michaels  A  Heath,  Inc.,  420  Lexinrtun  avc. 
nue.  New  York.  Again  placing  orders  wnii 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  for  the  Lionel 
Corporation,  toys,  New  Vork. 

C  J.  Ollendorf  Company,  .106  South  Wabash 
avenue,  Chicago.  Is  issuing  schedules  to  a  hg 
of  newspapers  on  the  F'.  W.  Planert  &  Sons 
Company,  Chicago  (Skates), 

Ross  ^  Advertisi^,  Inc.,  Standard  Buildinr 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  Placing  account  for  the 
Creek  Chub  Bait  Company,  (jarret,  Indiana. 

Ruthrauff  A  Ryan,  Inc.,  1.16  West  31st  street 
New  York.  Now  handling  account  for  the 
Yaniva  Products  Company,  shaving  cream,  .New 
Vork. 

Williams  A  Cunnyngham,  6  North  Michigan 
avenue.  Chicago.  Placing  account  for  the  Tin- 
ken-I-'etroit  Axle  Company,  Detroit. 


Cheap  Press  Work 

Daily  newspaper  with¬ 
in  one  hour  of  New 
York  has  16  page  Du¬ 
plex  Press — Used  only 
for  small  run — Can 
make  low  price  on  any 
press  work — from  1  to 
16  page  standard  size 
newspaper  or  2  to  32 
page  tabloid — For  de¬ 
tails  address  Box  A, 
South  Norwalk,  Conn, 
or  telephone  Norwalk 
92. 


paper  management. 

Presentations  were  made  by  Gerald 
Lyons,  city  editor,  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  staff.  Those  who  received  the 
golden  tokens  of  appreciation  were : 
Clifford  Howeroft,  cameraman ;  W.  C. 
Wilber,  rewrite  man,  and  H.  F.  Wood. 
Julius  Heller,  (jeorge  D.  Loveys,  Henry 
Retonda  and  Alan  Jackson,  reporters, 
and  Lyons. 

BUYS  ’HMBER  LANDS 

The  International  Paper  Company  has 
bought  1,000  square  miles  of  timber  lands 
along  the  basin  of  the  Restigouche  river, 
chiefly  in  Quebec,  Can.  A  new  mill,  to 
have  an  initial  capacity  of  200  tons  of 
newsprint  daily,  will  be  built. 


ADDS  ENGLISH  COURSE 

The  Empire  State  School  of  Printing 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  has  added  a  course  in 
journalistic  English,  a  new  departure  in 
the  school’s  curriculum.  The  first  jour¬ 
nalistic  English  class  was  formed  last 
week  with  a  large  enrollment 


North  Carolina 
Daily 

Evening  only  and  exclusive  in 
its  field,  can  be  purchased  for 
$30,000 — one-half  cash  and  bal¬ 
ance  on  agreeable  terms. 

A  real  small  city  opportunity. 

PALMER,  DEWITT 
&  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 

350  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


TKe 

Indiaivapolis 

In  6  issues  a  week  against  a 
field  of  13  issues,  The  NEWS 
carries  52%  of  all  national  line¬ 
age  in  Indianapolis. 


For  Serials  That  Sell 
Newspapers 

“THE  LOVELORN”  by  Beatrice  Fairfax. 
"THE  CONSTANT  FLAME”  by  Winifred 
Van  Duzer. 

“BROADWAY”  by  Philip  Dunning  and 
Oeorge  Abbott. 

“WHERE’S  EMILY!”  by  Carolyn  Welli. 
“THE  CAT8PAW”  by  Robert  Terry 
Shannon. 

“HER  HUSBAND'S  SECRETARY”  by 
William  Almon  Wolff. 

“THE  CHEERING  THRONG”  by  Fred 
Macisaac. 

-And  Other  assured  circulation 
builders,  wire  or  write  for  de¬ 
tails  to 

KING  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

241  WEST  58th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


ADVERTISING 

DOMINANCE 


FIRST 

In  OHIO 

IN  advertising  volume  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  has 
for  years  been  the  first 
newspaper  in  the  entire 
state  of  Ohio — leading  in 
1926  by  25%.  In  its  local 
field  it  is  also  FIRST  in 
news  and  in  circulation. 
Total  Net  Paid  Circulation 

117,077 


(foIumbtts9tsyatth| 


OHfO'S  CREATIST  HOME  DAILY 


Economy  by 

Concentration 

covering  one  profitable  market 
thoroughly  in  the  one  dominant 
medium. 

RATES 

WASHINGTON 

STAR 

Flat  rate  23c 

Four  other  Washingfton  papers 
Total  rate  61c 

The  Star  leUz  more  goodi  than  all  other 
Washington  papers  combined. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER’S 


INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 

tor  1928 

To  be  Published  January  28, 

will  go  far  beyond  any  of  its  many  notable 
predecessors,  in  the  completeness,  fresh¬ 
ness  and  importance  of  its  vast  wealth  of 

Newspaper  and  Advertising  Personnel, 

Fact  and  Data  Compilations. 

The  advance  reservations,  both  in  subscriptions  and  of 
advertising  space,  indicate  that  it  will  be  used  on  a  greater 
scale  than  ever. 


Among  these  Users  are 

Practically  100%  of  the  daily 
newspaper  organizations — 
by  executives  who  control 
and  absolutely  the  purchase  of 
whatever  the  modern  news¬ 
paper  needs  to  keep  up  and 
to  keep  growing. 


Advertising  Agencies  and 
Advertisers  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  placing  of  95% 
of  the  known  National 
Advertising  Linage  in  the 
daily  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


Your  Newspaper  or  Your  Service  or  Your  Products 

should  be  given  ample  opportunity  to  render 
account  of  themselves — their  merits — their  uses — 


In  this  most  superb  of  all  mediums  for 
reaching  the  users  of  what  you  have  to  offer. 


m 


LET  US  TELL  YOU  ABOUT  IT! 
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UR  OVN  VOQi^p 
or  Ll^lTbRS 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


T)ECAUSE  J.  A.  Spender,  for  years 
editor  of  the  U'estminster  Gasette, 
is  the  first  to  have  the  honor  of  being  the 
Senior  Fellow  in  Journalism  on  the  Walter 
Hines  Page  Foundation  any  lead  for  a 
story  about  Slander’s  book,  “Life,  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Politics’’  (Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company),  ought  to  contain  a  reference 
to  what  these  volumes  have  to  say  about 
Page. 

ilr.  Spender  begins  on  page  177  of 
volume  one  his  appreciation  of  Page, 
“the  very  best  friend  England  ever  had 
in  time  of  need."  The  reason  given  for 
the  ability  to  be  such  a  friend  is  that 
Page  was  so  “intensely  American.’’  In 
making  this  assertion  Mr.  Spender  does 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  “some  of  his 
countrymen — and  I  am  not  sure  that  Wil¬ 
son  himself  was  not  one  of  them — sup¬ 
posed  him  to  be  a  sentimental  Anglophil 
who  had  lost  his  American  moorings.’’ 
But  then  he  adds  that  “nothing  could  have 
been  farther  from  the  truth.’’  “Never,” 
says  Mr.  Spender,  “at  any  moment 'did 
he  let  his  vision  get  blurred,  as  a  merely 
sentimental  friend  almost  certainly  would 
have  done.” 

Mr.  Spender  has  more  to  say  about 
Page  but  he  does  not  overlook  other 
American  ambassadors  such  as  John  Hay 
and  especially  Whitelaw  Reid.  To  the 
latter  he  pays  a  fine  tribute  for  an  interest 
in  newspaper  men  which  was  displayed  so 
frequently  in  a  kindly  way  to  London 
journalists  in  general  and  to  J.  A.  Spender 
in  particular. 

“Life,  Journalism  and  Politics”  shows 
that  England  has  some  of  the  same  news¬ 
paper  problems  that  obtain  in  the  United 
States.  These  of  course  are  treated  in 
the  volumes,  especially  in  the  second 
where  Spender  chats  not  only  about  liTs 
work  on  the  jrcstminster  Gazette  but 
also  about  his  contemporary  editors  and 
their  papers. 

Oxford  days  and  their  memories  of 
course  appear  in  volume  one.  One  in¬ 
cident  given  in  their  connection  is  illu¬ 
minating.  When  Spender  told  one  of  his 
old  college  professors  that  he  was  editing 
the  Westminster  Gazette  the  latter  re¬ 
marked,  “What  a  pity!  What  a  pity!  I 
had  always  relied  on  you  for  that  edition 
of  Plautus.”  But  England  could  well 
spare  an  edition  of  Plautus  no  matter 
how  carefully  edited  for  the  sake  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  great  newspaper  edited  by  J.  A. 
Spender. 

Spender’s  early  days  in  journalism  did 
not  differ  much  from  those  of  many 
American  newspaper  men.  He  had  the 
same  difficulty  in  getting  a  footing  until 
he  finally  secured  a  permanent  place  in 
the  editorial  chair  of  the  Westminster 
Gazette.  His  account  of  his  early  strug¬ 
gles  is  as  interesting,  to  me  at  least,  as 
an>’thing  in  either  volume. 

Chapters  about  journalism,  however,  are 
chiefly  found  in  the  second  volume.  The 
one  headed.  “The  History  of  a  News¬ 
paper,”  is  of  course  the  story  of  the 
Wesminster  Gazette  under  Spender.  He 
begins  this  chapter  with  a  little  account 
of  the  newspaper  situation  in  London; 

Before  the  war  there  were  four  penny  and 
two  halfpenny  evening  papers  in  London,  and  a 
well  marked  line  divided  the  penny  from  the 
halfpenny.  The  former  cater^  for  the  sup¬ 
posedly  educated  classes;  the  latter  appealed  to 
the  multitude  and  made  a  speciality  of  sporting 
news.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  difference  in 
price  was  obliterated;  the  pennies  which  had 
gone  up  to  two-pence  returned  to  a  penny,  and 
the  halfpennies  which  had  gone  up  to  a  penny 
remained  there.  All  the  commercial  advantages 
now  fell  to  those  which  showed  the  largest  cir¬ 
culations,  and  the  life  of  the  others  became  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  and  finally  impossible.  Of 
the  original  penny  papers,  the  IVe^minster 
Gasette  has  been  converted  into  a  morning  paper, 
the  Pall  Mall  Gasette  and  the  Globe  have  ceased 
publication,  and  the  Evening  Standard  circulates 
in  the  same  wide  field  as  its  penny  contempora¬ 
ries,  the  Evening  News  and  the  Star.  London, 
therefore,  now  has  only  three  evening  papers 
approximately  of  the  same  type,  whereas  before 
the  war  it  had  six — and  at  a  still  earlier  date 
eight — of  varying  types.  Much  the  same  process 
has  been  at  work  in  New  York,  and  probably 
for  the  same  reason. 

-Mtention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 


Westminster  Gazette  was  first  of  all  “an 
organ  of  opinion”  which  made  politics^  its 
chief  concern.  It  put  its  leading  political 
article  on  the  front  page.  Its  aim  frankly 
was  to  convert  and  persuade  by  its  writ¬ 
ings.  Readers  bought  the  Westminster 
Gazette  even  more  for  its  views  than  for 
its  news.  Indeed.  Mr.  Spender  openly 
remarks  that,  “Before  the  \var,  and  for 
nearly  forty  years  earlier,  either  of  the 
great  political  parties  would  have  thought 
it  a  serious  loss  not  to  be  represented  by 
at  least  one  paper  of  this  kind.” 

In  discussing  “stunts”  used  by  popular 
newspapers  to  increase  their  circulation, 
Mr.  Spender  comments  that  when  he 
tried  something  of  that  character  his 
regular  readers  protested  and  wrote  to 
him  that  they  hoped  that  “the  editor  of 
their  favorite  paper  would  not  miscon¬ 
duct  himself  in  that  way  again.”  Cir¬ 
culation  men,  however,  as  is  pointed  out, 
had  little  use  for  the  long  reviews  and  the 
heavy  politics  of  the  Westminster  Gazette. 

Seldom  has  the  ledger  of  the  great 
English  newspaper  been  thrown  open  to 
the  public.  Mr.  Spender  thus  lets  the 
figures  speak  for  themselves : 

In  the  thirty  years  of  its  existence,  I  sup¬ 
pose  about  £500,000  was  spent  on  the  Evening 
ll'estminster.  Newnes  started  with  a  capital 
expenditure  of  £100,000  or  more,  part  of  which 
was  devoted  to  the  equipment  of  a  printing  of¬ 
fice  which  was  afterwards  detached  from  the 
paper.  During  the  fifteen  years  that  he  was 
proprietor  he  was  out  of  pocket  in  sums  vary¬ 
ing  from  £5,000  to  £10,000  per  annum.  There 
were  one  or  two  years  in  which  we  almost  bal¬ 
anced  accounts,  and  I  became  hopeful  that  we 
were  going  to  solve  our  problem.  But  then  the 
competition  became  more  severe,  and  the  general 
level  of  expenditure  rose  and  threw  us  back. 
To  hold  our  own  we  had  to  give  more  pages  and 
increase  our  costs  all  round.  When  the  syn¬ 
dicate  of  which  Sir  Alfred  Mond  was  chair¬ 
man  bought  the  paper  from  Newnes,  we  tried 
an  arrangement  for  joint  publishing  with  the 
Chronicle,  but  it  did  not  diminish  our  losses, 
which  for  the  next  ten  years  varied  between 
£10,000  and  £15,000  a  year.  Then  when 
prices  soared  at  the  end  of  the  war  these  figures 
were  largely  increased.  With  paper  at  6d.  per 
lb.,  instead  of  Id.,  the  whole  basis  was  shattered 
for  the  time  being.  By  holding  on  we  might 
have  worked  at  a  loss  of  about  £20,000  a 
year,  but  by  that  time  it  was  evident  that  a 
paper  of  the  type  of  the  Westminster,  work<^ 
as  a  single  enterprise,  could  not  be  profitable  in 
tbe  London  area  to  which  the  evening  news¬ 
paper  is  confined.  The  choice,  then,  was  to 
stop  it,  to  change  it  into  a  different  type,  or  to 
go  out  into  the  larger  field  which  is  open  to  the 
morning  paper.  Lord  Cowdray.  who  by  this 
time  had  bwome  chief  proprietor,  very  coura¬ 
geously  chose  the  third  alternative. 

To  correct  a  false  impression  that  ob¬ 
tains  not  only  in  England  but  also  in  the 
United  States  about  Mr.  Spender’s  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  editorship  of  the  Gazette 
this  passing  remark  possibly  ought  to 
be  reprinted : 

Jly  departure  from  the  editorship  when  the 
Westminster  became  a  morning  paper  was  en¬ 
tirely  my  own  act.  The  report  that  I  had  been 
ejected  or  displaced  was  wholly  without  founda¬ 
tion.  When  the  change  was  made,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  showed  their  usual  fortiearance  and 
were  willing  to  make  everything  easy  for  me,  if 
I  would  continue  in  charge  of  the  much  larger 
venture  which  they  now  had  in  mind.  In  fact 
it  was  I  who  seemed  to  desert  them,  not  they 
who  wished  to  dispense  with  my  services. 

The  chapter  that  probably  will  have 
the  greatest  appeal  to  readers  of  Editor 
&  PuBLiSHp  is  “The  Art  and  Craft  of 
the  Journalist.”  The  literary  craftsman¬ 
ship  in  this  chapter  is  one  of  the  Itest  in 
the  volume — possibly  because  Mr.  Spender 
is  writing  both  from  the  head  and  the 
heart.  While  it  is  a  common  belief  that 
writing  for  the  press  becomes  easier  by 
practice,  Mr.  Spender  emphatically  in¬ 
sists  that  such  is  not  the  experience  of 
most  writers.  “At  the  end  of  one’s  life 
one  sweats  blood  over  it  as  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.”  The  hope,  however,  is  expressed 
that  the  writing  becomes  better,  even 
though  it  does  not  become  easier.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  working  press  in  both  America 
and  England  should  beware  of  the  seven 
devils  of  journalism  to  which  Mr.  Spender 
makes  passing  reference  in  this  chapter. 

In  summing  up  for  the  conclusion  of 
“The  Art  and  Craft  of  the  Journalist.” 
Mr.  Spender  makes  this  pertinent  ob¬ 
servation  about  the  newspaper  man: 


His  task  is  literally  for  the  day  and  his  glory 
is  to  be  a  good  ephemeral.  For  him  it  is  not 
merely  vanity  but  a  distortion  of  his  proper  aim 
to  aspire  to  be  anything  else.  He  throws  into 
the  common  stock  the  good,  bad,  or  indifferent 
that  may  be  in  him,  and  must  do  it  with  a 
prodigality  which  would  be  crime  in  an  artist. 
Every  man  must  do  it  in  his  own  way,  and  no 
Ilian  can  teach  his  fellow.  At  the  end  the 
judgment  passed  on  the  journalist  will  not  be 
upon  his  writing,  but,  if  anyone  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  judge  him  at  all.  upon  what  he  con¬ 
tributed  of  wisdom  or  folly  to  opinion  in  his 
time. 

The  chapter  about  Northcliffe  is  one 
of  the  shortest  in  either  volume.  But  it 
touches  many  of  the  high  spots  in  the 
spectacular  career  of  the  man  who  rose 
from  owner  of  Auswers  to  be  the  owner 
of  the  London  Times.  Space  permits  only 
this  comment  by  Spender  about  North¬ 
cliffe  : 

A  candid  study  of  Northcliffe’s  mind  and 
method  would  lie  of  enormous  value  to  the 
psychologist  of  these  times.  He  was  immensely 
imiKjrtant,  however  much  solemn  people  might 
try  to  blink  or  evade  the  fact.  He  and  his 
imitators  influenced  the  common  mind  more  than 
all  the  Education  Ministers  put  together;  of  all 
the  influences  that  destroyed  the  old  politics  and 
put  the  three-decker  journalist  out  of  action,  his 
was  by  far  the  most  powerful.  In  a  sense  he 
was  the  only  completely  convinced  democrat  I 
ever  knew. 

In  passing  from  journalism  to  other 
topics  Mr.  Spender  uses  this  transitional 
paragraph : 

The  editor  of  the  Daily  Courant,  the  first 
daily  paper  produced  in  the  British  Isles,  said 
on  presenting  his  news  sheet  that  he  was  sure 
his  readers  “would  have  enough  good  sense  to 
supply  the  reflections.”  His  successors  in  the 
subrcquent  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  cer¬ 
tainly  not  remained  steadfast  in  this  faith,  and 


ingrained  habit  tempts  me  to  conclude  tkU 
bonk  with  a  few  reflections  on  life  and  opinio 
and  finally  on  religion,  in  these  times. 

These  reflections  on  life  and  opinion  art 
well  worth  careful  perusal.  But  as  they 
do  not  relate  directly  to  British  journalism 
they  are  obviously  material  for  comment 
by  literary  editors  rather  than  by  the 
conductor  of  this  department.  One  won- 
ders,  however,  where  Mr.  Spender  got 
his  authority  for  asserting  that  the  editor 
of  the  Daily  Courant  was  a  man.  Most 
histories  of  British  journalism  give  that 
honor  to  a  woman. 

In  “Life,  Journalism  and  Politics”  Mr. 
Spender  has  made  a  monumental  con^ 
tribution  to  American  knowledge  aboa 
British  affairs.  Modesty  has  kept  him 
at  times  from  being  as  frank  and  open  as 
some  readers  might  desire  about  certain 
incidents.  He  has  been  unusually  careful 
in  not  claiming  too  much  for  himself  and 
has  asked  his  readers  to  bear  in  mind 
that  his  life  has  been  so  collective  a  thing 
tliat  “almost  nothing  can  be  recorded 
which  does  not  imply  the  co-operation  of 
colleagues  and  fellow  workers.”  To  his 

greatest  of  all  fellow  workers,  M.  S, 

the  volume  is  dedicated.  She  has  “shared 
in  everything  and  eased  all  burdens  bv 
her  help,  comfort,  and  counsel” — to  quote 
from  the  dedication. 

y  *  * 

CKETCHES  of  newspaper  men  have 
^  frequently  come  from  the  pen  of  Os¬ 
wald  Garrison  Villard.  Several  of  these 
sometime  ago  he  put  into  book  forra  In 
the  December  issue  of  the  Ainericm 


Who  are  these  Investors? 

/fw  Advertisement  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company 


Ten  years  ago  fif¬ 
teen  of  the  largest 
corporations  in  theUnited 
States  had  a  total  of  ap¬ 
proximately  500,000 
stockholders.  Today  the 
American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 
alone  has  more  than 
420,000  stockholders. 

This  is  an  instance  of 
the  amazing  growth  of 
saving  and  investment 
that  has  taken  place  in 
this  country.  Who  are 
these  new  investors? 

American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  stock¬ 
holders  come  from  every 
rank  and  file  in  every  state. 


nearly  every  town 
and  city,  in  the  land. 
Mechanics  and  mer¬ 
chants,  teachers  and 
bankers,  laborers  and 
lawyers — every  station 
of  life  is  represented  in 
this  investment  democ¬ 
racy.  And  it  is  a  democ¬ 
racy,  for  the  average  hold¬ 
ing  is  only  26  shares.  No 
one  person  owns  as  much 
as  1%  of  the  total  stock. 

The  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph 
Company  and  its  associ¬ 
ated  companies  compris¬ 
ing  the  national  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  System  are  owned 
by  the  people  they  serve. 
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Vercury,  R.  L.  Duffus  prints  the  sketch  concern^  with  opinions  for  their  pwrn  sake  desk  back  to  the  morgue  where  he  first 
of  Villard  himself  under  the  head,  “The  '’**  "■  ***“"  circulation.  began  his  newspaper  career.  The 

Grandson  of  the  Liberator.”  The  concluding  paragraphs  take  up  the  absetKe  of  the  flamboyant  happy  ending 

.\s  an  attention-arrester  in  the  opening  Xatiofi  under  Mr.  Villard’s  editorship,  is  what  takes  “Splendor”  out  of  the 

paragraph  Mr.  Duffus  points  out  how  speaks  of  the  books  written  by  Mr.  Vil-  r.o.p.  newspaper  novels  and  puts  it  in  a 

much  Mr.  Villard  resembles  Colonel  lard  and  by  way  of  good  measure  tells  class  by  itself.  It  is  a  tale  that  members 
Roosevelt  and  another  “once  distinguished  v.hat  Mr.  Villard  does  when  he  is  not  of  the  working  press  will  put  down  but 
\merican— the  Hon.  John  F.  Hylan,  may-  editing  The  Nation.  not  put  out  of  mind. 

or  of  New  York  city  in  the  pre-Jimmy  *  ♦  *  P.  S.  The  wife  will  also  enjoy  “Splen- 

Villard.  according  to  Mr.  Duffus,  P  there  any  chance  of  peace  and  pros-  aor”-m.ne  did.  ^  ^  ^ 

has  a  right  to  a  complicated  personality  jh^t ‘h  the'^ue"stion\h5  Suf  £?isome 

.m  account  ot  the  two  curiously  divergent  tnat  Js  me  question  tnatArttmr  Kan^me  yy  j  o  „pv..,nar,or  lifp’  \fanv 

S  from  which  he  comes  One  of  attempts  to  answer  m  “The  Chinese  Puz-  dealing  Dvith  nei^spaper  life.  Many 

ihese  is  “the  lustv,  ambitious,  dominating  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Company). 

H^rich  Hilgard.'  for  whom  America  was  ,  Kansome.  as  most  readers  of  Editor 
“  ...  .  .  gj  Publisher  know,  is  special  correspond¬ 

ent  in  China  of  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

His  interpretation  of  the  present  situation 
in  that  country  is  one  that  commends 
itself  to  every  thoughtful  newspaper  man. 


both  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  and  an 
ovster  to  be  opened” ;  the  other  strain  is 
that  of  Fanny  Garrison,  “daughter  of  the 
hre-eating,  fanatical  and  uncomfortable 
William  Lloyd”  Garrison,  nublisher  of 
the  most  radical  weekly  .\merica  has  ever 


spaper 

would  be  inclined  to  award  that  honor  to 
“.\  Matter  of  Fact’’  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 

This  brief  tale  tells  of  the  experience 
of  three  newspaper  men.  “the  only  pas¬ 
sengers  on  a  little  tramp  steamer  that 
ran  where  owners  told  her  to  go.” 

These  three  journalists  have  a  most  re¬ 
markable  experience  while  on  board  the 
steamer  when  a  submarine  volcano  ex-. 


seen-n**’.  Liberator  of  Boston,  Mass.  'T'HE  life  of  many  a  newspaper  man  is  piodes  and  blows  up  the  unknown  life 
TRp  ortirin  ot  the  nresent  strain  re-  A  — •>  /-tr  d  _ _  .  i- 


The  origin  of  the  present  strain 
ceives  this  comment: 

Tke  rebel  strain  that  may  lie  found  without 
long  searching  in  any  current  number  of  Os- 
vald  V'illard's  .Vofioit  cropped  out  in  Heinrich 
Hilgard  in  1848  so  vigorously  that  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  found  himselt  exiled  from  his 
native  town  of  Speyer  in  Rhenish  Bavaria. 
Exile  was  no  new  thing  to  the  Hilgard  family, 
for  little  Heinrich's  paternal  grandfather,  Jacob, 
had  been  driven  out  of  (iermany  during  the 
French  Revolution  because  of  his  injudicious 
enthusiasm  for  the  new  Parisian  theory  of  the 
rights  of  man.  This  is  an  item  worth  bearing 
in  mind,  for  even  now,  when  political  philos¬ 
ophers  as  well  as  political  practitioners  are  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  that  men  have  no  natural  rights, 
Mr.  Villard’s  Satiim  still  echoes  the  old  slogan. 

Henrich  Hilgard  when  he  came  to 
.\merica  in  1853  became  known  as  Henry 
Villard.  His  first  newspaper  work  was 
for  a  German  journal.  Later  he  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  war  correspond¬ 
ents  of  the  Civil  war.  His  last  newspaper 
assignment  was  to  cover  the  Franco- Prus¬ 
sian  war  for  the  Xezv  York  Tribune. 

Leaving  journalism  he  became  a  great 
railroad  financier.  His  success  in  that 
field  explains  the  source  from  which  he 
derived  the  funds  with  which  to  purchase 
the  New  York  Ei’ening  Post.  To  the  edi¬ 
torial  trio  of  Godkin,  Schurz,  and  White 
he  entrusted  the  management  of  the  Post 
and  to  them  he  gave  such  freedom  that 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  some  ol 
Villard’s  financial  policies. 


mirrored  in  “Splendor”  (E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.)  by  Ben  .Ames  Williams.  This 
tale  about  newspaper  life  may  not  be 
the  Great  .American  Novel  but  it  is  a  fine 
piece  of  realistic  writing. 

No,  gentle  reader,  the  scene  of  this 
novel  is  not  laid  in  New  A'ork  but  in 
Boston  where  Henry  Beeker  worked  on 
the  Boston  Tribune.  His  first  job  is  to 
help  the  bone  yard  editor  store  things 
away  in  the  newspaper  morgue.  From 
the  morgue  he  goes  on  the  street  as  a 
reporter.  The  rest  of  his  life  duplicates 
that  of  many  a  newspaper  worker.  In 
that  fact  lies  the  charm  of  the  tale  which 
for  the  most  part  deals  with  the  routine 
affairs  of  the  office  and  the  home  rather 
than  with  great  scoops  and  beats  and 
intimate  associations  with  the  great 
political  leaders  of  the  day.  The  gossip 
of  the  home  is  just  as  interesting  as  that 
of  the  office  because  the  same  note  of 
sincerity  is  struck  in  both  instances. 

In  a  way  “Splendor”  reflects  not  only 
America  finding  herself  but  also  Henry- 
finding  himself  and  his  place  in  the  sun. 
In  its  pages  one  lives  over  again  the  days 
of  the  Columbia  bicycle,  the  first  auto¬ 
mobile,  and  the  introduction  of  the  radio. 
What  I  especially  like  about  the  book 


that  lives  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

After  the  eruption — but  let  the  story- 
speak  for  itself : 

“We  must  T>ool  our  notes.”  was  the  first 
coherent  remark  from  Keller.  “We’re  three 
trained  journalists — we  hold  absolutely  the 
biggest  scoop  on  record.  Start  fair.” 

Why-  the  scoop  never  saw  actual  type 
either  in  a  London  or  in  a  New  York 
newspaper  is  explained  by  Kipling  in 
“A  Matter  of  Fact.”  There  is  no  use  in 
spoiling  a  rattling  good  yarn  for  those 
w-ho  haven’t  read  a  tale  which  teaches 
a  moral  that  every  ’newspaper  publisher 
might  w-ell  take  to  heart.  It’s  the  moral 
that  makes  me  list  “.A  Matter  of  Fact” 
as  the  second  best  short  story  about 
newspaper  life. 


Mr.  Yanderbilt  declared  that  Mrs.  Van¬ 
derbilt  showed  a  lack  of  sympathy  for 
his  chosen  career  and  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  discontinue  his  efforts  in  the 
journalistic  field.  His  new-spaper  work 
reijuired  him  to  be  on  the  job  all  night, 
he  said,  and  she  insisted  that  he  take  up 
some  profession  which  would  allow  him 
more  social  ease  and  leisure.  Mrs.  Van¬ 
derbilt  asked  for  no  alimony-  or  prop¬ 
erty-  settlement. 

BUYS  WEEKLY 

The  Gillette  (Wyo.)  N ezvs-Record,  a 
weekly,  has  been  purchased  by  C.  Stanley 
Greenbaum,  of  Casper,  and  Tracy  S. 
McCracken,  editor  of  the  IVyoming 
Eagle,  of  Cheyenne. 

PRIZE  AD  CONTEST 

Five  thousand  dollars  in  prizes  will  be 
awarded  by  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Xews- 
Leadcr  during  the  next  ten  weeks  in  an 
advertising  writing  contest.  Twenty- 
three  local  firms  are  participating. 


VANDERBILT  DIVORCED 

The  Reno  courts  last  week  granted  a 
decree  of  divorce  to  Mrs.  Rachel  Little¬ 
ton  Vanderbilt,  w-ife  of  Cornelius  Van¬ 
derbilt.  Jr.,  whose  attempts  to  launch 
newspaper  ventures  in  California  and 
Florida  ended  in  bankruptcy-  in  May, 
1926.  Mrs.  \'anderbilt  alleged  desertion. 


are  the  ordinary-  incidents  of  the  average 
T  man  which  are  so  realistically  portrayed. 

V  lliiiru  b  iiiiciiiuidi  Lniiiuicb.  Laier  ine  ^  J  i*i  r>  a 

control  of  the  Post  passed  into  the  hands  ^ 

of  the  son.  Oswald  Garrison  Villard.  'Hearns  to  make  the  humdrum  of  life 

The  Post  under  the  son  never  achieved  en  enaimng.  ,  . 

financial  success.  Several  causes  are  The  evo^tion  of  the  American  news- 
listed  in  the  article  hut  the  one  that  is  f  ^oday  is  traced  as  the  chapters 

stressed  is  Godkin.  the  editor-in-chief.  ^9'^,  J"  sketching  the  career  of 

his  leading  character.  Mr.  Williams  pre¬ 
sents  a  number  of  perplexing  problems 
in  newspaper  ethics.  Whether  these 
problems  were  solved  correctly-  in  the  talc 
will  depend  upon  the  individual  point  of 
view  of  the  reader.  But  the  form  of 
presentation  of  the  problem  is  much 
more  entertaining  than  that  found  in 
many  of  the  magazine  articles  that 
criticize  present  day-  policies  of  the  press. 

Unlike  most  newspaper  novels  the 
leading  character  does  not  end  his  days 
sitting  in  the  swivel  chair  of  the  editor- 
in-chief  nor  does  he  become  a  great 
molder  of  public  opinion  aixl  fighter  for 
civic  righteousness  through  newspaper 
campaigns.  To  be  sure  Henry  goes  up 
but  comes  down  again  through  the  copy 


.\  quotation  will  illustrate : 

Godkin  not  only  made  few  efforts  to  obtain  a 
large  circulation;  he  positively  did  not  like  large 
circulations,  lie  was  so  inhuman  that  he  never 
spoke  an  unnecessary  word  to  any  member  of 
die  Post’s  repi^torial  staff,  and  he  growled 
when  he  was  asked  to  meet  his  editorial  col> 
leagues  in  a  social  way  outside  the  office.  On 
this  basis  he  constructed  a  newspaper  whose 
news  and  editorial  columns  were  as  perfect, 
within  their  limitations,  as  anything  ever  pro¬ 
duced  in  America. 

The  story  of  the  Post  under  Villard 
is  then  told  somewhat  in  detail.  Mr. 
Duffus  is  speaking  of  Mr.  Villard  when 
he  says: 

To  call  him  a  (zreat  editor  would  probably  be 
to  overwork  the  adjective.  The  Rreat  editors — 
Greeley,  the  elder  Bennett.  Dana — have  been 
men  in  whom  the  success  of  an  institution  has 
been  a  ruling  passion.  They  might  have  prin- 
dples — Greelev  had  enough  principles  for  half 
»  doeen  editors — but  the  Tribune,  Herald  or 
Son  came  first.  Hence  the  Tribune,  Herald  or 
Son  prospered.  But  though  \'iliard  has  a  nose 
for  news  and  can  write  entertainingly  and  ac¬ 
curately  about  anything  he  has  seen,  heard  and 
“•eh,  it  is  opinii  n  rather  than  news  that  in¬ 
terests  him.  .\nd  he  is,  and  always  has  been. 
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of  any  Daily  west* 
of  Missouri. 

LOS  ANGELES 

1  EVENING  HERALD 


Hattiesburg  American 

Hattiesbarg,  Miss. 

Has  a  circulation  of  6245 

The  only  paper  in  many  homes. 
The  one  paper  in  every  home. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  gives 
Hattiesburg,  the  “Hub”  of  South 
Mississippi,  a  population  of  20,000 
and  a  Trade  Territory  of  200,000. 

Represented  nationally  by 
THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL 
AGENCY 

New  York.  Chicago.  St.  Louis,  De¬ 
troit.  Kansas  City.  Atlanta.  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco 


A.  JL  MMMtB  mjL 


JOMMK  LDCm 


Over 
260,000 
Homes  in 
Michigan 
served  by 
Booth 

Newspapers 


The  Orand  Bapidi  Frets 
The  Flint  Daily  Journal 
The  Saginaw  Daily  Newt 
The  Xalamaxoo  Oasette 
The  Jackson  Citisen  Fatriot 
The  Bay  City  Daily  Times 
The  Huikegon  Chronicle 
The  Ann  Arbor  Times  News 

National  Advertising  Representatives 

1.  A.  KLEIN  J.  E.  LUTZ 


50  East  4Snd  Street 
New  Tork  City 


6  N.  Michii^an  Ave. 
Chicago,  m. 


ADVERTISING 

DOMINANCE 


FIRST 


In 

OHIO 

T.\  advertising  volume 
the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch  has  for  years 
been  the  first  news- 
paper  in  the  entire 
State  of  Ohio — leading 
in  1926  by  25%,  In  its 
local  field  it  is  also 
FIRST,  in  news,  and  in 
circulation. 

TOTAL  NET  PAID 
Circulation  li7«07T 


(TolumbusDispattli 


,  OWIOB  CREAnST  HOM  DAILY 


One  newspaper — the  Pittsburgh 
PRESS  —  blankets  the  great 
Pittsburgh  market,  the  fifth  larg¬ 
est  market  in  the  United  States. 
The  PRESS  has  overwhelming 
leadership.  At  one  cost,  through 
a  single  newspaper,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  quickly  and  thoroughly 
sells  both  dealers  and  consumers. 

THE 

PITTSBURGH 

PRESS 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 

Represented  by  Allied 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

New  York  Chicago  Detioit  Atlanta 
San  Franciico  Lot  Angeles  Seattle 
Fi^tland 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
wtih  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director, 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma  Del¬ 
ta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate 


ADVERTISING  MEN  PREPARED  TO  MEET 
1928  CONDITIONS,  RANKIN  SAYS 

Agency  President,  in  Letter  to  Sec.  James  J.  Davis,  Says 
Salesmen  Will  Play  Leading  Part  in  Swaying  Busi¬ 
ness — New  Space  Buyer  for  H.  K.  McCann 


TNSPIRED  by  a  recent  advertisement 

placed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  repro¬ 
ducing  a  letter  on  business  written  by 
Hon.  James  J.  Davis,  Secretary  of  Labor, 
William  H.  Rankin,  president  of  the  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Rankin  Company,  “took  his  pen 
in  hand”  and  did  some  letter  writing  on 
his  own  hook.  He  made  his  communica¬ 
tions  and  the  replies  to  them  public  this 
week. 

To  Secretary  Davis,  Mr.  Rankin  wrote 
on  the  general  subject  of  “What  about 
business  for  1928?”  On  the  same  general 
lines  he  addressed  J.  W.  Harriman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Harriman  National  Bank  of 
New  York. 

It  was  the  agency  president’s  main 
thesis  that  1928  will  be  “a  period  when 
salesmen  and  sales  managers,  real  adver¬ 
tising  men  and  copy  writers  will  play  a 
most  important  part  in  swaying  the  trend 
of  business. 

“It  will  be  a  year  of  the  keenest  kind 
of  competition,”  he  wrote,  “for  the  day 
of  ‘easy  sales’  is  over.” 

He  reported  that  e.xecutives  of  big  in¬ 
stitutions  he  knew  about  had  “got  back 
into  harness  again”  this  year  and  called 
personally  on  dealers.  As  a  result,  he 
said,  they  were  keying  up  their  organiza¬ 
tions  to  high  pitch.  The  same  attitude 
was  reflected  in  agencies,  where,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Rankin,  “executives  are  paying 
more  attention  to  copy”  and  “selecting 
media  that  will  sell  goods  at  the  least 
possible  cost.” 

He  himself,  he  said,  had,. made  a  survey 
among  200  advertising  directors  to  find 
out  what  combinations  of  media  were  best 
for  a  product  appealing  to  women  na¬ 
tionally,  and  90  per  cent  voted  for  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines. 

“The  advertising  man  is  working  for 
1928  now,”  he  wrote.  “We  learn  that 
there  is  less  resistance  on  the  part  of 
dealers  to  stock  adverti.sed  goods.  They 
are  realizing  more  every  day  that  even 
though  the  product  is  not  well  known  at 
the  time  they  are  asked  to  put  it  on  their 
shelves,  if  it  be  an  advertised  product, 
there  will  soon  be  a  demand  for  it,  and 
they  must  back  up  that  advertising  with 
a  supply  when  the  demand  is  created. 
They  have  been  educated  to  know  the 
value  of  pushing  ‘((uick  sellers’.” 

In  closing,  Mr.  Rankin  declared  news¬ 
papers  were  admirably  suited  for  the  task 
of  “uniting  the  advertising  and  selling 
ends”  of  the  business,  and  of  “spreading 
the  gospel  of  ‘work  harder,  more  calls 
per  day  and  bigger  sales  per  call’.”  He 
declared  he  was  confident  1928  would  be 
a  prosperous  year. 

In  response  to  Mr.  Rankin,  Mr.  Davis 
wrote : 

“If  we  all  pull  together  I  am  sure  we 
can  keep  the  business  mind  of  America 
keyed  up  to  the  economic  law  that  a  high 
tide  of  wages  means  a  high  tide  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Let  us  everlastingly  keep  up,  and 
we’ll  make  this  prosperity  permanent.” 


McCANN  NAMES  DOOHER 

Joseph  M.  Dooher  has  been  appointed 
space  buyer  of  the  H.  K.  McCann  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  advertising  agency,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Bates  Compton,  who  several 


Newspaper  Engineering 

'A  .\n  organization  specializing 
\.  in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
\  phases  of  newspaper  en- 
\  gineering,  operation  and 
\  production  problems, 
\  analytical  surveys  and 
valuations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Newspaper  Buildings, 
Production,  Operation 
Surveys,  Valuations. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


months  ago  was  made  manager  of  Mc¬ 
Cann’s  Paris  office.  For  the  last  five 
years  Mr.  Dooher  has  been  associated 
with  Lord  &  Thomas  &  Logan,  most  re¬ 
cently  as  assistant  to  L.  Ames  Brown, 
first  vice-president.  Mr.  Dooher  started 
his  business  career  15  years  ago  with 
Austin  Nichols  &  Co. 


SUMNER  TALKS  ON  COPY 

f  - 

Think  of  Individual  When  Writing  for 
Mass,  He  Says 

G.  Lynn  Sumner,  president  of  the 
G.  Lynn  Sumner  Company,  New  York 
advertising  agency,  addressed  a  meeting 
of  the  League  of  Advertising  Women  in 
New  York  last  week  on  the  general  sub¬ 
ject  of  “Copy.” 

He  stressed  the  increase  in  competition 
in  the  use  of  magazines,  newspapers  and 
mail  advertising. 

“We  are  faced  at  every  corner  with 
a  competition  so  vigorous  that  we  are 
ccmstantly  at  our  wit’s  end  as  to  just  what 
we  shall  do  in  the  next  advertising  we 
write  or  the  next  piece  of  mail  advertis¬ 
ing  we  prepare,”  he  declared. 

“Copy  is  the  priceless  ingredient.  In 
preparing  it  try  and  think  of  the  people 
you  are  writing  to  in  terms  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  If  you  have  a  letter  that  is 
going  to  go  to  100,000  people,  write  it  to 
somebody  you  know.  If  you  have  got 
magazine  or  newspaper  advertising,  don't 
think  of  the  great  mass  of  people  yew  are 
writing  to,  think  of  somebody  you  are 
addressing  this  to.  Try  to  bring  down 
your  approach  to  the  pefint  of  interest  and 
base  it  on  interest  rather  than  shouting 
so  loud  people  can't  hear  what  you  say.” 


JOINS  RANKIN  STAFF 

The  Wm.  H.  Rankin  Company  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  that  Ira  Webster  Baker 
had  recently  joined  the  organization  as  a 
vice-president.  Mr.  Baker  was  formerly 
president  of  the  Roger  Williams  Com¬ 
pany  of  Cleveland.  He  was  at  one  time 
assistant  to  the  manager  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  Butler  Brothers,  and  later,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Guardian  "Trust 
Company,  of  Cleveland. 


BUFFALO  AGENCIES  MERGED 

Merger  of  the  Adams,  Hildreth  and 
Davis  advertising  agency  and  the  Harvey 
Advertising  Service  at  Buffalo,  where 
both  have  had  their  offices,  is  announced. 
Headquarters  will  continue  in  the  Curtiss 
building,  at  Delaware  avenue  and  Tupper 
street,  Buffalo.  The  new  firm  name  is 
Adams,  Hildreth  &  Davis,  Inc. 


OPENS  TORONTO  OmCE 

MacManus  Incorporated,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  counsel,  has  announced  the  open- 


If  Quality 

of  circulation  is  your  first  con¬ 
sideration. 

®I)c  Jhening 

With  Sunday  Momins  Editions 

Washington,  D.  C. 

will  have  your  preference - same 

as  it  has  the  preference  of  prac¬ 
tically  everyone  in  the  National 
Capital. 

The  Star’s  circulation  is  home 
circulation  —  both  quality  and 
quantity — the  kind  that  counts 
most  with  advertisers. 

N.  Y.  Office — 110  E.  42nd  St. 
Dan  A.  Carroll 

Chicago  Office — ^Tower  Building 
J.  E.  Lutz 


ing  of  an  office  in  Toronto,  with  Ray 
C.  Blackwell  in  charge.  In  addition  to 
its  main  offices  in  Detroit,  MacManus 
Incorporated  now  has  branches  in  five 
other  cities — New  York,  Cleveland,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Toronto. 


SPEAKS  ON  TOY  SALES 

Thomas  F.  Flanagan  of  the  Charles 
M'.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  eleventh  annual 
convention  of  the  Toy  Manufacturers  of 
the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc.  The  subject  of  Mr. 
F'lanagan's  address  was  “Merchandising 
Problems  of  the  Toy  Industry.” 


FORMS  NEW  COMPANY 

Seymour  Schiele,  formerly  manager  of 
the  St.  Louis  office  of  Porter-Eastman- 
Byrne  Company,  Inc.,  has  been  made 
president  of  the  Seymour  Schiele  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  which  has 
been  newly  organized. 


AD  MEN  TO  GIVE  PLAY 

The  .Association  of  Young  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Men  of  New  A’ork  City  will  present 
a  musical  comedy,  “Copped  Copy”  in  the 
main  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf  .Astoria, 
Dec.  6.  The  play  will  be  followed  by  a 
dance. 


YALE  MEN  MEET 

The  Association  of  Yale  Men  in  .Ad¬ 
vertising  held  a  luncheon  meeting  at  the 
Yale  Club  of  New  York  this  week.  Ivy 
Lee  was  the  speaker ;  George  Fowler  of 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  is 
president  of  the  association. 


CHANGES  NAME 

The  firm  name  of  Hurja-Johnson-Hur- 
wen  Company,  advertising  agency,  326 
West  Madison  street,  Chicago,  has  been 
changed  to  Hurja-Chase  &  Hooker  Com¬ 
pany. 


WELLS  WITH  CHICAGO  AGENCY 

Joseph  B.  Wells,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Barton  Manufacturing 


Conipany,  of  St.  Louis,  has  joined  tl* 
Kling-Gibson  Company,  Chicago  adver- 
tising  agents. 


HINMAN  JOINS  GREEN  1* 

D.  J.  Hinman,  for  several  years  busj.  | 
ness  manager  and  space  buyer  with 
Campbell-Moss-Johnson,  Inc.,  has  joined 
the  Charles  C.  Green  Advertisiw 
.Agency,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  as  sp^ 
buyer. 


NOREN  PROMOTED 

Raymond  C.  R.  Noren,  formerly  spa#  1 
buyer  of  I.archar-Horton  Company,  Bos-  tit 
ton.  Mass.,  has  been  made  vice-president 
and  contact  man  of  his  company.  la 

BICKEL  TO  ADDRESS  CLUB  S 

Karl  Bickel,  president  of  the  United 
Press  .Associations,  who  returns  to  New  “ 
A’ork  next  Wednesday  from  a  trip  around 
the  world,  will  address  the  Advertising  f 
Club  of  New  A’^ork  at  luncheon,  Dec.  9, 
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HOWLAND 

Newspaper  Representatives 

New  York:  393 — 7tli  Avenue 
(Equitable  Life  Bldg.) 
(Opp.  Penna.  Station) 

Tel.:  Penn.  3278 

Chicago:  360  No.  Michigan  Ave. 
Tel.  State  4439 
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in 

RADIO 

The  Sun  publishes  more  Radio  Advertising 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  country. 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year 
Radio  advertisers  placed  1,052,708  lines  in 
The  Sun.  This  was  40  percent  of  all  the 
Radio  Advertising  placed  in  all  the  nine 
standard  newspapers  in  New  York. 

In  both  National  and  Local  Radio  Adver¬ 
tising  The  Sun’s  lineage  is  far  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  New  York  newspaper. 
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your  department  or  to  fill 
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Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate 


SCRAMBLED  ADS  AND  LIMERICK  STUNTS 
USED  TO  PROMOTE  CLASSIFIED 

Tired  of  the  Usual  Promotion,  Boston  Manager  Tries  Two  New 
I  Ideas  with  Success — Harrison  Interests  Solicitors  with  *‘Bar- 
ometer  Contest” — Other  News  in  Classified  Advertising 

By  T.  R.  LONGCOPE 

Cla***^^  Advertising  Director,  Boston  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


1-  j  has  been  my  opinion  for  some  time 
that  the  usual  run  of  classified  promo¬ 
tion  was  not  accomplishing  its  purpose. 

Of  course,  the  type  of  promotion  that 
lias  been  used  lias  enabled  classified 
janagers  to  obtain  additional  advertising, 
l^cause  of  the  fact  that  they  could  mer¬ 
chandise  this  promotion  to  the  advertiser 
and  tell  him  that  through  this  form  of 

r"  TRY  THIS 

Scrambled  Ad  Contest 

and  win  a 

Free  Ticket  to  Shubert  Theatre 


^  “  3  ^ 

^  *1 

V  o*  / 

^  # 


RD 

ition 

CKY 


Every  word  in  the  above  circle  can  be  found  ui 
ONE  Qassified  Ad  on  the  next-to-the-last 
of  this  newspaper. 

Rearrange  the  words  in  the  circle,  add  the  miss** 
words  to  duplicate  this  ad  and  if  yours  is 
one  of  the  10  neatest  answers  you  will  receive 
I  free  ticket  for  an  orchestra  seat  at  the  Shubert 
TVatrr  to  see  the  musical  comedy  hit  of  8<»> 
ton,  ‘The  Greus  Princess,”  during  the  week  of 
October  24,  1927. 

Mill  ]ro«r  amwrrs  to  the 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 
BOSTON  SUNDAY  ADVERTISKR 
CUSSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEPT, 

I  WMirop  Square  Boston,  Mast. 

itmm  tmM  bt  maHtd  n»t  Uter  than  aom  oa  October  JMft 

How  classified  is  promoted  in  Boston 


promotion  a  great  many  additional  readers 
conld  be  obtained  for  their  ads.  It  seems 
reasonable  that  this  type  of  promotimi 
would  attract  additional  readers  to  the 
■■'aisilied  pages — but  does  it?  I  believe 
that  we  have  been  over-promoting  the 
classified  ads  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
not  using  enough  direct  methods  to  get 
■fiJers  on  the  classified  pages. 

In  Boston  we  have  not  entirely  elimi¬ 
nated  the  type  of  promotion  described 
j'vve,  but  we  have  cut  it  down  to  the 
sir.imum,  and  we  are  supplanting  the  old 
form  of  promotion  with  a  new  type  that 
know  brings  direct  and  traceable  re- 
'3lts  of  the  interest  our  readers  have  in 
fe  classified  pages.  I  shall  just  briefly 
lifyribe  two  stunts  we  are  now  using. 

Every  day  we  publish,  run  of  paper. 


MMw,  Tk»  Wtmdur  CiVy  •/  Ammrtam 

BiHaU — a  profitable 
Market  for  Advertisers 

Salts  in  Buffalo  are  splen¬ 
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Employment  conditions  ex- 
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bnsiness  thriving.  One 
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people — that  paper  is  the 
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an  ad  100x2,  the  first  four  lines  of  a 
limerick.  The  first  four  lines  of  the 
limerick  are  written  about  a  classified  ad 
in  the  issue  of  the  paper  of  that  day. 
W’e  ask  our  readers  to  send  in  the  last 
line  of  the  limerick  and  also  to  find  the 
ad  in  the  classified  section  to  which  the 
first  four  lines  refer. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
Keith-Albee  Theatre  to  give  100  single 
orchestra  seats  away  each  day  to  our 
readers  who  send  in  the  best  last  line  and 
find  the  correct  classified  ad.  This  contest 
brings  us  in  1,000  letters  a  day.  We  have 
absolute  prexjf,  therefore,  that  1,000  people 
carefully  scan  the  classified  ads  daily,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  only  one 
person  in  20  will  take  the  trouble  to  write 
us  even  though  they  do  complete  all  the 
requirements  of  the  contest.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  this,  the  theatre  is  giving  us  a 
trailer  at  the  end  of  their  motion  picture 
reel,  urging  their  audience  to  read  the 
classified  ads  in  our  newspaper  and  an¬ 
swer  this  limerick  contest.  This  theatre 
plays  to  about  75,000  people  a  week,  so 
the  benefit  of  this  “trailer”  cannot  be 
overestimated. 

Another  plan  we  have  recently  used  is 
what  we  term  the  Scrambled  Ad  Contest. 
Here  again  we  offer  free  theater  tickets 
to  one  of  the  best  playhouses  in  Boston. 
Every  day  we  publish,  in  the  forward  part 
of  our  paper,  words  taken  from  some 
classified  ad  in  the  issue  of  the  paper  of 
that  day.  If  the  Ad  contained  30  words, 
possibly  we  would  take  ten  of  these  words 
and  insert  them  in  the  promotion  ad,  size 
100x2,  run  forward  in  the  paper.  The 
contest  was  for  the  reader  to  find  the 
correct  Ad,  and  100  of  the  neatest  letters 
received  each  day  received  a  free  orchestra 
seat.  This  contest  brought  in  over  1,000 
letters  a  day.  A  number  of  individuals 
wrote  in  and  told  us  that  they  had  read 
more  classified  ads  to  solve  this  problem 
than  they  had  ever  read  before. 

These  are  just  two  of  many  stunts  we 

The  NEWS 

isvvoyqlieQd 

IQ  Baltimore 


in  National  Advertising 


First  10  Months  of  1927 
BALTIMORE  NEWS  Gained  147,406  lines 

Evening  Sun  lost  .  108,033  lines 

Post  lost  .  6,287  lines 


In  l^ocal  Advcrlising 


First  10  Months  of  1927 

BALTIMORE  NEWS  gained  220,152  lines 

Evening  Sun  lost  .  473,184  lines 

Post  lost  .  246,892  lines 


In  Cilculation 


Six  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1927 
A.B.C.  Statements 

BALTIMORE  NEWS  total  net  paid  145,011 

Evening  Sun  total  net  paid .  125,502 

Post  total  net  paid  .  90,458 


are  now  running.  As  soon  as  one  idea  i 
plays  out  we  use  another,  thereby  holding  i 
the  interest  of  our  readers  at  all  times.  1 
Of  course,  through  these  two  plans  it  is 
very  easy  to  show  the  advertiser  the  great  1 
benefit  he  should  receive  from  being  in 
the  paper  when  these  contests  are  going 
on.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  theater  to  give  free  seats, 
because  in  every  promotion  ad  we  give 
the  name  of  the  show,  also,  the  theater 
finds  that  by  giving  away  one  seat  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  forces  the  ' 
sale  of  one  seat,  and  usually  to  new  cus¬ 
tomers. 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  in  the  past, 
attached  entirely  too  much  importance 
to  classified  advertising  promotion  and  we 
have  accepted  certain  forms  of  conserva¬ 
tive  promotion  as  being  standard. 

My  suggestion  is,  cut  down  on  the  old 
form  of  promotion,  which  has  been  costly 
and  to  a  large  extent  wasteful  and  un¬ 
productive  and  substitute  new  and  novel 
ideas. 

HONESTY  WINS 

Bailey  of  Wichita  Eagle,  Advite*  Real¬ 
tor*  to  Tell  Truth 

Honesty,  said  the  sage,  is  the  best  pol¬ 
icy,  and,  as  H.  F.  Bailey,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Wichita  Daily 
Eagle,  told  the  Oklahoma  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards  in  a  recent  address, 
it  is  good,  sound  business  sense  when  used 
in  writing  advertising  copy. 

In  his  talk,  which  was  given  Nov.  5 
at  Woodward,  Okla.,  Mr.  Bailey  who 
spoke  as  a  representative  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  News|)aper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  Association  advised  his  realty 
audience  that  complete,  accurate  and  or¬ 
derly  descriptions  in  the  classified  adver¬ 
tisement  are  necessary  to  get  the  best 
results. 

“Stinting  on  want  ad  space  is  a  penny- 
wise-and-pound-foolish  policy,”  he  warn^. 
“It  is  human  nature  to  demand  all  the 
facts  about  an  article  before  you  buy  it. 
And  the  reader  of  your  ad,  the  prospec- 
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tive  purchaser,  is  bound  to  favor  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  lays  those  facts  before 
him  with  the  most  lavish  hand.” 

DAILY  PRINTS  FIRST  DIRECTORY 

Having  printed  its  first  annual  directory 
in  the  classified  section  on  Nov.  15,  the 
CincifUMti  Enquirer  is  now  preparing  to 
publish  it  in  book  form.  As  explained 
this  week  to  Editor  &  Publisher  by 
W.  H.  Hershey,  classified  advertising 
manager,  the  directory  contains  a  classified 
and  alphabetically  arranged  list  of  the 
leading  professional,  business  and  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  of  Cincinnati.  The 
book  will  have  a  numerical  table  so 
that  any  one  having  a  phone  number  may 
find  the  corresponding  name  and  address. 
Mr.  Hershey  believes  the  book  will  prove 
of  great  value  to  business  houses. 

NEW  INTERTYPE  BOOK 

Intertype  Corporation  is  preparing  a 
Rook  of  Instructions  on  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Intertyiie. 
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of  advertising  and  circuintion  in  Baltimore 
is  conspicuously 
toward  The 

Baltimore  News 


A  DVERTISERS  who 
understand  the  Iowa 
situation  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  consumers’ 
market  there  cannot  be 
properly  sold  without  the 
use  of  newspapers  in  these 
twenty-one  key  cities. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Ames  Trlliiine  Ions  City  Press  Cltlsen 


Ames  Trlliiine 
Boone  News-RepuMlran 
Burlincton  Qsiette 
Burllntton  Hawk-Eye 
Cedar  Rapids  Oasette 
Centerrille  lonefian  k 

CltlKD 

Council  Bluffs  Non¬ 
pareil 

Darenport  Desuerst  k 
Uader 

Darenport  Times 
Dubuque  Telegrapb- 
Herald 

Fort  Dod(e  Meaaenfer 
k  Chronicle 
Fort  Madison  Democrat 


Keokuk  Cate  Oty 
MirsbalUonn  Times- 
Repuhlican 
Mason  City  Olobe- 
Gazettc  k  Tim-s 
Muscatine  Journal  k 
News-Tribune 
Oelwein  Register 
Oskaloosa  Herald 
Ottumwa  Courier 
SlooT  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
Wa.sblngtoa  Joiwnal 
Waterloo  Courier 
Waterloo  Tribune 


one  eamui 

These  two  newspapers  of¬ 
fer  the  most  powerful  all-day 
service  in  New  York  avail¬ 
able  as  a  unit  under  a  single 
contact.  The  600,000  Daily 
World  —  Evening  World 
readers  constitute  a  highly 
concentrated  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  any  cam¬ 
paign  designed  to  effect  dis¬ 
tribution  in  Greater  New 
York. 

fShe  (saoild 

Pulitzer  Building,  New  York 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 
SELLS  Rii^lO  STATION 

KHJ  Pattet  Into  Private  Hands — Times 
to  Retain  Relation  for  Pur* 
pose  of  Broadcasting 
Sport  Nenvs 

Because  radio  “has  departed  ever  far¬ 
ther  from  the  scope  of  newspapers”  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  last  week  announced 
the  sale  of  its  station,  KHJ,  to  Don  Lee, 
Coast  automobile  man  and  owner  of  Sta¬ 
tion  KFRC.  KHJ  opened  on  April  13, 
1922,  was  the  pioneer  newspaper  station 
of  the  west,  and  the  first  500-watt  sta¬ 
tion  west  of  Kansas  City.  It  was  the  first 
station,  according  to  the  Times,  to  pre¬ 
sent  sponsored  programs. 

The  Times  will  continue  to  broadcast 
notable  events,  addresses,  and  sports  over 
KHJ. 

“The  experience  of  five  years  has 
shown  that  radio  will  never  take  the 
place  of  newspapers,”  says  the  Times’ 
editorial  announcing  the  sale.  “In  fact, 
with  its  growth  and  development,  it  has 
departed  even  farther  from  the  scope  of 
the  newspapers  with  which  it  was  once 
identified  and  has  entered  upon  a  sphere 
of  usefulness  distinctly  its  own.” 

“Radio  has  grown  up  and,  like  other 
adolescents,  it  is  natural  that  it  should 
pass  from  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
nurtured  it  to  maturity  and  should  em¬ 
bark  upon  a  career  of  its  own.  To  a 
large  degree  the  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  been  responsible  for  the  growth 
of  radio  to  its  present  commanding 
stature  as  a  medium  of  entertainment 
and  education  in  the  home.  As  a  puny 
infant,  they  cradled  it,  protected  it  from 
improper  exploitation — all  without  finan¬ 
cial  return  to  themselves  and  in  the  face 
of  what  was  at  one  time  an  apparently 
well-grounded  belief  that  it  might  be¬ 
come  a  dangerous  rival  to  themselves. 

“Radio  still  has,  and  always  will  have, 
an  important  function  in  the  rapid  dis¬ 
semination  of  important  news  over  wide 
areas  and  those  otherwise  difficult  of  ac¬ 
cess.  This  part  of  its  service  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  one  which  newspapers  can  and 
should  continue  to  render.  To  that  end 
the  Times  retains  a  connection  with 
KHJ  whereby  its  large  facilities  for  the 
expeditious  gathering  of  news  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  the  vast  audience  of 
KHJ.” 


“LINDNER  HOSPITALITY” 


Door  Open  to  All,  Particularly  Sales¬ 
men,  Says  N.  Y.  American  Chief 

“Lindner  hospitality”  is  becoming  a 
by-word  in  New  York.  Clarence  Lind¬ 
ner  is  publisher  of  the  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  when  he  came  here  a  short  time 
ago  from  Detroit  one  of  his  first  moves 
was  to  hang  out  the  welcome  sign. 
Someone  is  always  expressing  amaze¬ 
ment  at  the  ease  with  which  Lindner  may 
be  seen. 

William  Kidwell  Hutson,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York,  for  instance,  went  to  call  on  the 
publisher  the  other  day.  He  was  directed 
to  room  number  205,  or  whatever  it  is, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  the  door  wide 
open  and  unguarded  by  any  battalion  of 
battling  secretaries.  In  a  recent  number 
of  the  Advertising  Club  News,  Mr.  Hut¬ 
son  set  his  amazement  down  in  an 
editorial. 

This  week  Mr.  Lindner  responded  with 
the  following  letter,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Hutson,  who  forwarded  it  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  ; 

“You  do  me  too  much  honor  in  your 
editorial. 

“Telephone  inquisitors  and  gate-guard¬ 
ing  secretaries  annoy  me  in  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  offices  and  I  make  it  as  easy  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  those  kind  enough  to  com¬ 
municate  with  me. 

“We  employ  many  able  and  well-paid 
salesmen.  Much  of  their  time  is  wasted 
trying  to  reach  people  who  ought  to  he 
glad  to  sec  them. 

“Bankers  sit  on  the  open  floor  and  meet 


all  comers  to  decide  important  financial 
affairs.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe 
that  the  same  conditions  cannot  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  many  other  businesses — perhaps 
with  some  modification. 

“Personally,  I  get  a  lot  of  useful  in¬ 
formation  from  people  coming  to  see  me, 
especially  salesmen.” 


PAYNE  SUCCEEDS  BOYD 

George  M.  Payne,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  has  been  made 
editor  of  the  Portsmouth  (O.)  Daily 
Times,  succeeding  the  late  George  B. 
Boyd.  Payne  is  president  of  the  Ohio 
-Associated  Press  editors  and  has  worked 
on  papers  in  St.  Louis,  Washington,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Baltimore,  and  many  other  cities. 


SMITH  TO  WASHINGTON 

Leonard  Smith,  formerly  Albany  corT^ 
spondent  for  the  New  York  Evening  Pon 
has  joined  the  Washington  staff  of  the 
Curtis-Martin  newspapers.  Smith  wj 
cover  the  Washington  field  for  the  Ne» 
York  Evening  Post.  Smith  started  his 
career  on  the  Neio  York  Times  citr 
staff. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Futeit,  mo(t  ca«ily  opvntoA 
nxMt  aoeimtc  and  durabla  flat 
raating  bos  you  can  buy.  Pat^ 
fecdvTialaticad.  Now  dcai^  lock¬ 
up  oar  allowa  for  quick  ebanga 
wan  ragiilaring  thicfcnBaaof  raaWi 
Poaitivc  quick  lock  -  up  at  Couf 
pointa  on  box  with  one  lerar 
movement.  Write  fcr  aanrpleta 
catalog  of  Goaa  Staraotirpiac 
Macfamery. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO..  CHICAGO 


Factory  Rebuilt  Presses 
for  Immediate  PelivCTy 

21 - in.  Col.  Goss  High  Speed 
Octuple  Press. 

22- in.  Col.  Hoe  Right  Angle 
Sextuple  Press  with  colors. 

22-in.  Col.  Goss  Fhre-Decker 
40-page  Press. 

22-in.  Col.  Goss  High  Speed  4- 
Decker,  32-Page  Press. 

22-in.  Col.  Goss  High  Speed 
Octuple  Press. 

22-in.  Hoe  High-Speed  Super- 
Imposed  Unit-Type  Octuple 

Press.  - 

Others  for  Early  Shipment 

LET  US  KNOW  YOUR  WANTS 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 

Main  Offien  &  Fnctoiy  CUeago,  IH. 
New  York  Office  220  W.  42im1  St. 
Sea  Francisco  Office  046  Call  BUg. 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Modern 

Composing  Room 

Newspaper  Presses  | 

Furniture 

1,  ^ 

A  striking  installation  of 

1  General  Electric  press 
drive  and  control  is  in  the 
plant  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  News-Bee.  9  Hoe  j 
units;  three  100-h.p.  alter- 

as  made  by  us  will  speed 
up  production  and  reduce 
costs — a  real  saving  in 
your  Pay  Roll.  Are  you 
interested?  If  so,  consult 
your  regular  dealer  in 
printers’  supplies  or 
write  us  direct. 

nadng-current  drives. 

Do  it  now! 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  I 

HAMILTON  MFC.  CO. 

^ -  1 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 

SAVE  A  MMJTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  3rou  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  tl\icknesses— No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CabU  Addrexa  NENSCO — ^Worcaater 


SUPREME 

METAL  FURNACE 

For  Remelting  and 
Refining  Metals 

IMPROVED 

SIMPLEX 

METAL  FEEDER 

For  Composing 
Machines 

ALFRED  W.  CHANNING,  he. 

Mnnirfnctnrora  and  DiatriW 
tors  of  Equipment  for 
Printers 

27  Thames  St.,  N.  Y. 


HOE 

Day  and  Night 

Emergency 

Service 

TELEPHONE 

Day,  DRY-dock  8200,  New  York 
Night,  DRY-dock  8202,  New  York 
Sunday,  DRY-dock  8200,  New  York; 
or  Sunday,  PLA-za  9224,  New  York 

Hoe  maintains  facilities  at 
the  New  York  Works  for 
24-hour-a-day  service  on 
Repairs  and  Repair  Parts. 

A  telephone  or  telegraph 
communication  will  re¬ 
ceive  immediate 
attention 


‘  r'  hoe  &  CO.,  Inc. 

504  Grand  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco 
New  Orleans  Dunellen  London 


I  Don’t  ask  your  friends  to 
I  make  contacts  for  you,  but 
I  outline  your  experience  and 
I  cite  your  efficiency  in  a 
I  Classified  Ad  in 
I  Editor  &  Publisher 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate 
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Employment— Equipment— Services 


editor  &  PUBUSHER 

Classified  Advertising 
Information 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

other  classifications 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

Wkite  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
"  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of  in- 
Minimum  Contract  space,  three 


CIRCULATION 


EMPLOYMENT 

SitnatioBg  Waatetl 


EMPLOYMENT 

Situatioiu  Wanted 


Cfaxsdatiaa  BuSdere— Blair  &  Austin,  1504  Cen-  Aseistant  ChxidnHosi  Manager  wants  position  t-^r.  , — ^ ^ - 

tre  ave.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of  Sales-  on  trade  magazine.  Familiar  with  engineering,  »oung  man,  25,  intensive  experieiM 

l;.  r-i-.i.  !  construction,  hotel  and  other  technic^  fields  ?*  *®**ofi  S*P*^  train- 


manship  Club  Clampaigns.  construction,  notel  and  otner  tecbnical  fields 

- — — - ; - ; -  Particularly  fitted  for  promotion  work — has  been  *”^* D-o2o,  Editor  a  Publisher. _ 

CrMtert  Rcaulta  per  Doliar  pended  in  circu-  averaging  returns  of  two  to  seven  per  cent  on  Newspaper  Man— Six  vears  as  dtv  telemoh 

lation  building  ^mpaigns,  23  year.  ^  leader-  direct  mail  solicitation.  D-635,  Editor  &  Pub-  and  Sup  editor  on  small  city  dailiw; 

1  Circ.  Organization,  Box  288,  lisher. _  years  as  reporter  and  feature  writer  in  New 

Waterloo,  lowa. _  Biislnoao  Msussiger  of  a  daily  paper  in  a  town  York;  college  education;  age  30;  single;  seeks 

Smri<w  ririil»tion  P..OJ _ tm--  w  q  30,000  for  the  past  27  years  seeks  con-  ^ange  in  reportorial  or  desk  work  with  future. 

daTI^p»7!^JMN®ortrS:ne%«ue®-Lo^^  Jo^olio”  I^ow  "aR"anS?e'!f 'of'"  *  P»fa’isher. _ 

ini  Md^  alsi  oraitical  pr'nten  CoMolida;  18  /Mr.;  eotperiei.ce 


dall  Company,  104  North  Bailey  avenue,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky.  The  circulation-huilding  or- 


viiie,  ivcniucKy.  i  ue  circuiaiion-ouiiaing  or-  j  .  ^  oractical  nrinter  rnn.nliHa.  ■«««"«»»•«»*  cjcecuiive,  !»  years'  eotpeneiice 

‘'O"  <>*  ‘w®  Papcts  "let  Se  out.  Best  references.  •‘‘SAci  Supervise  roto  color 


twentry^s^***  campaign*  lor  nearly  D.623,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


make-ready  and  straight  black  printing.  D-668, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


‘ -  Chxulation — Eminently  successful  circulation  - ' - 

The  World’s  Largest  Circidathm  Buildiag  Or-  manager  with  record  which  demonstrates  etti-  Reporter,  beginner,  22,  university  training, 

ganizatian— The  only  cdrculatioo  building  serv-  ciency,  knowledge  and  judgment,  intensive  ex-  wants  to  start  at  bottom  and  learn.  Any- 

ice  in  Newspaperdom  furnishing  publishers’  petience  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  where,  any  salary.  0-672,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Minimum  Contract  space,  three  ganiaatloit— The  only  circuUtioo  building  serv-  ciency,  knowledge  and  judgment,  intensive  ex- 
The  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  ice  in  Newspaperdom  furnishing  publishers’  penence  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  all 
^  classify  edit  or  reject  any  adver-  affidavits  of  the  exact  results  of  its  every  phases  of  circulation  enables  me  to  produce 
n|tt  lo  t  r.  campaign.  The  Charles  Partlowe  Company,  practical  results  at  the  minimum  cost.  Ninety 

^  _  -  -  - -  Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis.  prr  cent  gain  in  one  former  position.  At  present 


MECHANICAL 


EMPLOYMENT 

H«lp  Wanted 


Equipment  for  Sale 


I 


_  _  -  -  - -  Occidental  BuildinK,  Indianapolis.  cent  gain  in  one  former  position.  At  present 

\  f^WCD'FIQTIMr^  ■"  with  combination  daily.  Seek  permanent  imsition  ~  ■  —  *  —  *  ^ 

ALI V  tLIx  1  IDinia  wrnmmw^m  ''^****  broader  field.  wMarried.  Near  EatiiDiMBt  for  SoIjb 

EMPLOYMENT  30.  Available  soon.  0-665,  Editor  Publisher.  _ equipment  lor  Snle _ 

Special  Service  '  '  ■  ■  —  Circulatiosi  Manager,  with  fourteen  years’  ex-  Duplex  sixteen-page  tubular  plate  press,  writh 

_  _ _  Haln  Wanted  perience,  now  employed,  desires  change  to  larger  complete  stereotjMiing  outfit.  Duplex  Model  B 

1,  Advertismg  Organization  trained  for  spe-  _ svp  Twmmma _  *i,ere  there  is  opportunity  tor  personal  8-page  flat-bed;  (Joss  Comet,  and  a  general  line 

m!  lervice.  ready  to  function  on  demand,  is  Assistant  Ch-cidation  Manager  wanted  who  advancement.  New  York  State  or  California  pre-  of  presses  and  equipment  for  newspapers.  Grif- 
St  is  needed  by  a  publisher  when  he  contem-  can  produce  in  city  circulatiOT  Must  be  thor-  Have  produced  over  titty  per  cent  in-  fiths  Publishers’  Exchange,  154  Nassau  St.. 

an  industrial  or  any  edition  other  than  oughfy  experienced  in  requirements  of  A.  B.  C.  *"  circulation  and  satislactory  increase  ^w  V  ork. _ 

lit  regular.  Anywhere— any  si*e-  One  record  anj  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  circulation  to  P”*’*'®*'®''-  -'f®  For  Sale:  Duplex  Angle  Bar  Flat  bed  Press 

^rtrates  sat.sfitsl  publishers  and  advertisers.  ,ake  charge  of  a  demrtment.  Position  offers  I^Ti.J^'rPublishe?  "  ’  extra  "rollelV!  new.  19^.  CompW^ 

D471,  Editor  &  1  ubiisher. _ _  future  to  any  man  able  to  meet  hard  competi-  Editor  &  Bubli^her. _  stereotyping  equipment,  including  planer,  gas 

—  '  *'0“  and  get  results.  Give  past  experience,  Circufaitiaa  Man  of  proven  ability,  desires  a  melting  pot.  casting  box,  etc.  (iood  condition. 

IIKINE^  OPPORTUNITIES  L®*®.""®**  and  salary  desired  in  first  letter,  change.  Office-owned.  home  delivered  routes  and  .Several  Cushman  linotype  motors.  Miller  .Saw; 

Position  open  is  on  paper  in  Middle  West,  boy  promotion  his  specialty.  Absolutely  no  pre-  much  other  equipment,  type.  etc.  Opportunity 

^  “  Best  of  living  conditions.  All  inquiries  treated  miums.  Knows  A.  B.  C.  and  office  routine,  to  i)urcha«e  comnlete  ctiuioment  lareelv  new 

Broker*  confidentially.  0-643.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Go  anj;where,^as  CircuDt^  Manager  or  assist-  n.ml  old.  for  LaU  dailTneIi^Ji^i.er 

_ _ _ — ; - : - - —  f,  I  rj  :  TTi  ~  !  ^J}li l^-h69.  Editor  &  PuBTisher. _ J.antiary  1.  Box  D-664,  Editor  &  Publisner. 

BdrtlB  of  Periodical  Publishing  Properties  for  Cnxulation  Manager  m  evening  ^>ly.  the  cir-  (Hrculation  Manager  or  Assistant— Eight  years’  Z  7"^  r;  r~;:; - pi - 

uk  will  be  sent  those  desiring  to  invest  in  culation  of  which  is  75  per  cent  office  controlled  e.xperience,  morning  and  evening  papers.  Have  ^  ^  oval  7  ton  stereotype 

tk  pobliibing  business.  Harrii-Dibble  Co.,  345  n^d  carrier  delivered.  Applicant  must  have  done  specialized  in  promotion  of  boy  carrier  service  2'®^^  .  -'u*'”  8  pumps  2  casting  boxes 


Hoe  &  (Jo.  oval  7  ton  stereotype 
1  3  pumps  and  2  casting  boxes 


nbliihing  business.  Harrit-Dibble  Co.,  345  carrier  uciiverea.  nppiicani  musi  nave  aone  specialized  in  promotion  of  boy  carrier  service  "'®'=“.  casting  noxes 

.4ve..  New  York.  original  earner  promotion  work,  details  ot  which  jnd  have  been  narticularlv  successful.  Know  V9!"?l®*®  *'‘h  gas  burners..,  Dady  Graphic.  Inc.. 

- 1 - -.  - ; - ;; - ''K',  ,5°.  mention  m  his  reply,  all  angles  of  circulation  work,  including  A.  B.  -ISP  Hudson  Street,  New  York  City. _ 

Dnt  A»wer  Th«s  Ad  uiile^  you  have  $2.  ,0^  $80  weekly.  D-659,  Editor  Sc  I  iiblisher.  q  records.  Age  25.  married.  Central  States  ff**  Steam  Tables;  five  automatic  tables  only 


tie  initial  payment  required  to  Mrchase  an 
ntning  paper  occupying  exclusive  Florida  field 


lid  earning  handsome  dividends  on  price  asked,  not  under  30  nor  over  45  years  ot  age  wanted.  — "  i  '  "pp  'ixi: - - — ^ - -  - 

I.  B.  Shale,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  Must  have  record  of  achievement  and  con-  , A®’’'®*  '"a"^®  fift®®" 

rr'r  ‘'rv 

"ISf"  *"r  7''*h  •"  Wm^fraLm.  n.-aC.’  K.l.lol”*  «perieiKe.  Thoroughly  lamiiiar  .«th 

“Hare  client  who  wants  exceptional  weekly  ^  *  all  phases  of  circulation,  promotion,  and  otfice 


field  Classified  manager,  thoroughly  experienced. 


ureferred.  References  attest  ability.  D-670,  slightly  used  in  A-1  mechanical  condition.  .Air 
Kditor  &  Puhlisher.  _ or  hand  operated.  D-658,  Editor  iit  Publisher. 


psper  in  good  college  town  in  South;  daily  in  ‘ _ _  detail.  ] 

I  Uteo,  Indiana,  Illinois.  sMichigan  or  Iowa.  Y  .  Edkm*  wAntetl  ff>r  th#*a#riral  interview 

“Have  goc^  daily  in  Wisconsin,  priced  right  i^onriw'kly  Must  know  ^  VubU.hcr 


Job  Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Wire 


akiiig  good  nmney;  can  sell  Illinois  daily 
daring  $70,000  a  year  for  $625,000. 


Nmot  Ynrir  interview  at  my  expense.  l>-659,  Editor  &  anteed  machines  at  bargain  pricce.  Kasy 

^e^rion'"'';  n‘!fronfl‘^'kIy.'*"Must  know  uV’^o^d-  P»t»>-^hcr. _ _  term,  Hoffn^  T,^  4  Eagraving  C..  114 

way  theatrical  field  and  be  able  to  direct  start  Giro  Nation  Btenager  available  at  oooe.  Twenty  *• 

of  men,  edit  copy,  write  -heads — in  fact  be  years’  experience  on  morning,  evening  and  Sun- 


(cw  York 
few  York 


(to  sell  smnll  weekh  $2,000  do  ,  capable  assuming  responsibility  of  N.  X.  day  papers.  Familiar  with  all  methods  of 

•Vitansas  weewy  down.  theatrical  news  section  of  publication.  Write,  distribution,  office  detail,  promotion,  audit  rec- 

1  want  *  man  with  $10,000  or  more  to  stating  experience,  initial  salary  desired,  when  ords,  etc.  References.  D-619,  ^itor  &  Pub- 


nrt  in  Massachusetts  newspaper  you  can  rVport.  rel 

^elusive  oaily  field  in  .Missouri  $350,000.  Publisher, 

T  am  working  on  14  newspaper  consolida- 
tna.  If  you  have  a  problem  in  your  town  ■■ 
ad  want  a  consolidation  write  me.  Sitnati 

newspaper  men  driving  in  atuomobiles  look- 
M  for  newspapers  should  come  this  way  and  Azhrertiaw-Manaaw 
lave  a  talk  with  me.  caoitalizebis  oonor 


can  report,  religion,  age,  to  Box  D-661,  lisher. 


Used  Goss  Mat  RoUer  for  wet  mats  only,  for 


Circulation  .Manager — Successful,  resourceful,  |?*®  Pre**  Co.,  153 

energetic,  trained  in  economic  management.  ->0-  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. _ 


^  n,  ,  Seeks  i>ermanent  position  with  middle  western 

2'*™***®B*  WnnteO  init  lisher.  Gomplete  details  of  enviable  re^rd 

■  "  .  . - - - - - -  siipiilied  on  request.  Married.  Age  29.  Box 

ertian^-Manager-Writer-Solicitor  who  can  N)63,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

talize  nis  opportunities  and  make  his  pay  . — ; i "  «• - 1; - wTSI - = - 3 - o 


Equipment  Wanteii 

Will  Pay  Cash  for  a  4  or  8-page  deck  to  be 


hive  a  talk  with  me.  ....  capitalize  his  opportunities  and  make  his  pay  — .  ’ ,  - -j- — -g-r;'; - : - T - ;;  used  on  a  Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Press.  Ad- 

“I  have  an  excellent  Illinois  weekly  in  town  envelope  reflect  his  ability  is  ready  to  tackle  2*^^  fj  Emtiw,  exj^enced,  vrel.  dress  P.  O.  Box  502,  Battle  Creek,  .Michigan, 

dim  making  around  $4,000  per  year.  Lino  a  job  where  a  hard  working  and  result  producing  *" f^r^'chaTge^  Rule  Gmter.  Must  be  in  first 

.  T<  *u  ex*  **  needed.  Can  furnish  selling  ideas  to  r:„arantffe  sati^fartinn  h-662  Fditor  &  Fub-  class  condition,  (live  full  particulars  and  best 

-Here’s  a  real  hot  one:  If  the  owner  ot  nierchanto  and  others.  Progresgive,  versatile,  i  X?  satislaction.  U  662.  Editor  &  Fub  Oshawa  Daily  Times.  Oshawa. 

1  certain  Florida  daily  in  a  city  which  has  competent,  responsible.  Married.  Job  must  be  - : — - ('anada 

amr  had  a  boom  signs  my  contact  in  the  permanent.  Prefer  East.  Southwest  or  South,  t arterial —Young  man,  22,  two  years  as  ex- 
ant  five  days  I  can  offer  a  daily  clewing  \f;iice  vour  offer.  Address  **Adv.  Msr."  Box  change  editor  New  York  newspaper,  experi- 

$14,000  a  year  with  3000  circulation  for  $80,000,  37^^  Gallup,  New  Mexico.  *  '  enced  feature  writer,  general  knowledge  of  I  | 

vitk  $30,000  cash — balance  $4,000  a  year.  ’ _ ! _ ! _  newsfkaper  work,  college  trained  in  journalism;  ^  _ _  _  _  a*  _ 

S'w  ';2h  r newipaper  rropcititi 

n,....,,  .M  um,.,.!  .ollintauom.  KtoM  York  City  prelmrf.  llppomnil,  lor  pr.mo-  „  L.  C  IJ  J 

^oi  Wance^^  (^Ll  Florida  "daily,  fairly  Position  six  years;  now  want  to  effect  per-  lion  paramount.  D-6S 3.  Editor  &  Publisher.  DOUght)  Solu  Uia 

Tim.  city  7,500.  Two  Kansas  evening  dailies  ®onnect>on  with  paper  and  city  offering  ,  =i  A  ^  •  J 

«i  t»o  Missouri  evening  dailies,  goc^  values  '•®®ords  show  exceptional  linage  ApPraiteCl 

a  $20,000  to  $37,500.  One  Chicago  and  one  and  earnings  increases,  t  onstructi v^lesman ; 

5»a,  City  suburban  weekly.  Many  profitable  department  leader  Income  now  $8,000;  agree-  W  WJ  All  negotiations  Confidential 

mt,  seat  weeklies  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  lowa.  *»>le  to  nominal  salary  i^th  future  income  based  TT  C  ff  irCU"^  ncsouauons  connacnnai 

Wtoka.  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  Personal  w.  -ew  w  .  PAI  MFR  ElFWITT  Jta 

toice  in  every  deal.  No  damaging  publicity;  f*®  toiddle  west  city  IM.OOO  or  less.  Personal  ¥1  l  LelLWll  1  OC 

a  published  “lists”;  everything  confidential,  '"‘f J' i''  P“hlisher.  IjOl  ft  JOD  PAI  MFR 

TjHt  H.  Knox,  851  Board  of  Trade,  Kansas  n-655.  Editor  &  Publisher.  r 

Cq,  Mo.  TJ - r: - r; - TT-f - Z - i - 7  ..V  .  ,  •  Business  EsUblished  in  1899 

—  .1tcMTnd“SStionM“1fS:c^ref«en^  .  ^  take  this  OCCR-  350  Madi.on  Awe.  New  York 

Newspapers  W^anted  Go  anywhere  for  real  opportunity.  0-656,  Edi-  SlOTl  tO  tfiatlK  tfie  t-^laSSliied  Pacific  Coast  Represents tivo ; 

: - : - : - —  tor  &  Publisher.  MariacraTvian*  fr.v  /-/Mietoc'oc  *•  0-  Moore.  515  N.  Canon 


Newspapers  Wanted 


York  City  preferred.  Opportunity  for  promo¬ 
tion  paramount.  D-6S3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


We  Wired— 

He  Got  a  Job 


Manager,  25  y«ar»*  experience  has 
own  for  first  payment  on  afternoon  daily. 


Advertiang  PromoHon  Manager  open  for 


Wtr  Middle  West.  Or  would  take  part  position  January.  1928.  on  Mper  of  ten  to 
*o«t  as  editor  or  business  manager.  Send  twenty_thonsand_;cireulation.  Years  cl  experi- 


Franasco 


*o«t  as  editor  or  business  manager.  Send  twenty  ttionsand  cireulaticm  Years  ct  experi- 

i*S  and  state  proposition  fully  first  letter.  ®"®®v  Special  editions.  AdvCTtising 
^<71.  Fditor  4  Piihlisbi-r  a'-d  business  manager  of  daily  paper...  Com- 

~  ,, — - - ^ ^ -  mission  only.  Address  Box  8P61,  Editor  & 

'■te  or  Small  IXaily,  full  or  part  interest.  I’lihlisher 
zmddle  west  if  possible,  .\ddress  Box  511, 

"wegan,  Illinois. 


•tikegan,  Illinois.  Aaaistant  to  Publisher  or  Businesa  Mansigei^ 

—  ’  '  _____ —  ______  Now  employed,  but  wishes  to  make  a  change. 

Ip  .  ^  .1  For  past  12  years  have  worked  with  a  growing 

_ raptner  vranten  institution — now  business  manager  and  still 

law  nr  ■  .  ,,-“71  ,  ,  _  handling  circulation  and  national  advertising  de- 

\\ntCT  Jor  weekly  paper,  partments  as  well  as  other  duties.  Since  con- 
^^*®  necting  with  present  paper  have  advanced  from 

'das.  circulation  manager  to  present  position.  Business 

-— **  North  Claremont  av.,  Chicago,  Ill.  i,,,  arown  steadily,  circulation  almost  tripled. 


nortn  tlaremont  av.,  Chicago,  HI.  grown  steadily,  circulation  almost  tripled. 

- -  profits  quadrupled — and  paper  still  growing.  I 

i  CIRCULATION  would  Hkc  to  connect  with  paper  of  about  same 

i  size,  evening  or  morning  circulation  thirty  to 

i  fifty  thousand,  city  thirty-five  to  .one.  hundred 

i  _  Promotion  thousand  population.  Prefer  something  in  Middle 

i  ivT.  ..  - — -  West  but  will  consider  elsewhere,  where  they 

i  quick,  additional  circulation  want  good,  honest  work.  Salary  not  an  im- 

becomes .  neceamry,  remember  that  portant  factor  to  start.  Reasons  tor  wanting  to 
« Ttm-  ?®*®*  endeavor  make  a  change  given  on  request.  Would  like 

*5?'"**  experimentiM.  Write  or  to  get  in  touch  with  some  publisher  or  business 
ir  «.  Coast  Crcnlation  Servka.  Bell  manager  of  large  newspaper  who  wants  a  good 

’  ■■tk  Qacfauiati,  Oliiei.  asaiftant.  D-667,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


“I  want  to  take  this  occa¬ 
sion  to  thank  the  Classified 
Management  for  courtesies 
extended  in  my  behalf  in 
my  efforts  to  obtain  a 
position. 

“I  received  six  answers 
to  my  advertisement  and 
some  very  tempting  places 
were  offered.  You  notified 
me  by  wire  of  the  position 
which  I  have  accepted. 

“You  may  be  sure  that 
any  good  words  I  can  say 
for  the  Classified  Depart¬ 
ment  will  be  said  prompt¬ 
ly." 

(Signed)  - 

His  name  on  request. 


Newspaper  Propeitiei 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

AH  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Buiinea,  Establiihed  in  1899 
3SO  Madison  Awe.  New  York 
Pacific  Coast  Represontativo ; 

M.  0.  Mooro,  515  M.  Canon 
Drive,  Beverly  Hilla.  Calif. 


WE  DO  NOT  ADVanSE  OUl  CLIENTS  01 
‘'PEDDir  THEII  PIOPEITIES 

BUT 

Wo  have  a  carafuUy  Mlected  list  of 
newspapers  ranging  in  price  from  $S,0M 
to  110.000.000  that  sre  open  for  nege- 
tistion  only  through  personal  interview 
or  by  correspondence  after  we  sre  satis¬ 
fied  as  to  the  customer's  sincerity  ef 
purpose  and  responsibility. 

Newspaper  consolidations  have  been 
our  specialty  for  17  years. 

HARWELL  &  ROCKWELL 

(Both  Former  Publishert) 
Successors  to 

HARWELL  4  CANNON  (Est.  1910) 
MEWSPAPEB  BR0KEB8 
Southern  Office  Times  Building 

Birmingham,  Ala.  Naw  York 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate 


DOLLAR 

PULLERS 


$  $ 


pai)er.  A  prize  of  $5  will  be  given  for 
the  best  letter  submitted. — L.  G.  M. 


^  ET  your  local  trolley  or  elevated  lines 
to  advertise  the  advantages  of  using 
their  service  to  get  in  town  to  do  Christ¬ 
mas  shopping.  Point  out  to  them  that 
traffic  will  be  too  heavy  for  autos  and  the 
car  service  is  quicker  and  safer. — C.  E. 
Pellissier,  Boston. 


The  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  obtained  a 
full  page  advertisement  from  produce  men 
and  railroads  during  National  Apple 
Week  which  was  headed  “Nipple  A 
Napple.”  The  page  was  made  up  of  16 
individual  advertisements  of  equal  size. — 
Bennett. 


The  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express 
throughout  the  football  season  has  made 
a  feature  of  motion  pictures  of  important 
college  and  high  school  football  games  of 
local  interest,  shown  at  the  Portland  the¬ 
aters  as  a  regular  part  of  their  weekly 
bills.  These  pictures  are  taken  by  a 
regular  member  of  the  newspaper  staff 
and  developed  in  its  own  art  department. 
Experiments  are  being  conducted  by  a 
staff  photographer  toward  using  these 
films  as  the  basis  for  a  choice  of  pictures 
for  newspaper  use. — Richwagen. 


Does  your  literary  page  beg  for  adver¬ 
tising?  A  chat  with  your  bookdealers 
would  bring  out  an  interesting  feature  for 
the  page  on  what  have  been  the  best 
sellers  in  your  city.  The  ad  staff  could 
undoubtedly  “tie  up’’  with  this  story  a  sub¬ 
stantial  list  of  small  ads  from  the  dealers 
pushing  their  “best  sellers.”  Christmas 
would  help  to  put  it  over  as  a  gift  sug¬ 
gestion  ad. — N.  C.  Christensen. 


The  Salt  Lake  City  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  is  using  paid  copy  in  the  news¬ 
papers  this  week  in  an  effort  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  householders  and  others  responsible 
for  firing  furnaces,  to  prevent  smoke  as 
much  as  possible.  The  public  is  invited 
to  ask  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  send 
an  expert,  without  cost,  to  show  how  un- 
necessarv  smoke  may  be  eliminated. — 
F.  B. 


“SAVE  MONEY  —  BUY  USED 
GOODS”  could  be  the  striking  heading 
over  a  page  or  spread  devoted  to  adver¬ 
tisements  of  dealers  in  used  automobiles, 
used  furniture,  used  radios,  used  phono¬ 
graphs  and  other  lines. — F.  H.  W. 


The  St.  Louis  Times  has  inaugurated 
an  Amateur  Movie  and  Photo  News  page, 
the  idea  of  Alfred  S.  Wade  of  the  Times 
advertising  staff.  Local  dealers  have  of¬ 
fered  advertising  co-operation.  The  page 
furnishes  advice  to  the  amateur,  records 
releases  for  home  outfits,  and  follows  the 
amateur  news  field. — R.  J.  E. 


During  last  year’s  Christmas  advertis¬ 
ing  rush,  we  had  some  cards  printed  of 
the  standard  sizes  to  be  used  as  price 
cards  for  window  and  store  displays. 
The  cards  bore  an  appropriate  holly 
border  and  a  small  “Santa  Qaus,”  ask¬ 
ing  the  public  to  buy  early.  On  the  top 
of  the  card  were  the  words  “as  advertised 
in  the  MilhAlle  (N.  J.)  Daily  Repub¬ 
lican.”  These  cards  were  then  marked 
by  the  merchants  with  the  prices  of  the 
articles  advertised.  The  idea  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful,  both  in  selling  the  goods  and  in 
creating  a  demand  for  advertised  goods, 
that  we  continued  the  idea  during  the 
several  seasons. — Charles  W.  Burns. 


just  public  claim  to  news  and  info; 
tion.  .  .  . 

“All  newspaper  reporters  shall  U 
treated  with  the  civility  to  which  allgB 
zens  are  entitled,  and  in  turn  be  req^jj 
to  observe  all  regulations  which 
to  police  premises.  .  .  . 

“Whenever  time,  place  and  polica  h 
terest  permit,  reporters  may  be 
iti  any  legitimate  inquiry.  ... 

“.\s  soon  as  policemen  learn  of  a  n 
ter  of  importance  in  which  the  police  »s 
concerned,  or  even  before  they  have  tt 
details,  they  should  telephone  the  knoul 
facts  to  headquarters.” 

RETIRES  OLD  PUBLISHER 

G.  B.  Barnett,  once  part  owner  of  |d 
San  Francisco  Daily  News,  was  rctil^ 
by  the  Shell  Oil  Company  last  week 
full  pay,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had 
served  the  stipulated  time  for  such  e«-| 
pensation.  Disaster  overtook  Mr.  Bam 
at  the  age  of  50  when  the  San  Frawjj 
fire  destroyed  his  business. 


POUCE  REPORTERS  ‘RECOGNIZED’ 


Worcester  Department  Regulation 
Calls  Them  Valuable  to  Force 

A  police  regulation  drawn  up  by  chiefs 
of  the  department  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
officially  recognizes  police  reporters  as  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  work  of  the  force 
and  outlines  the  relations  of  policemen 
and  newspapermen.  The  regulation, 
which  was  drafted  for  the  guidance  of 
officers,  is  against  the  policy  of  with¬ 
holding  news  from  the  press. 

“As  newspapers  are  the  only  means 
by  which  the  community  can  learn 
promptly  the  work  of  the  police  depart¬ 
ment,”  the  regulation  states,  “there  is  a 


i^CHALL  I  Stay  In  a  Rut?”  is  the  title 
for  a  story  on  a  subject  which  al¬ 
ways  interests  great  numbers  of  people. 
If  your  paper  is  in  a  small  town,  have 
several  of  the  leading  business  men  tell 
their  story  of  how  they  came  from  a  large 
city  and  settled  in  your  towm,  to  their 
great  advantage.  There  are  many  such 
men  in  every  town.  The  stories  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  opportunities  in  every 
small  town,  which  perhaps  are  being  over¬ 
looked  by  the  young  folks  in  their  desire 
to  go  to  the  large  city. — J.  M.  M.,  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J. 


The  ll'orcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  has 
begun  a  new  column  calculated  to  at¬ 
tract  radio  fan  readers  and  to  furnish 
an  outlet  for  their  ideas.  The  column  is 
headed  “From  One  Fan  to  Another,” 
and  is  made  up  of  short  letters  from 
radio  enthusiasts. — Bob  Sibley. 


Foremen’s  Qubs  in  hundreds  of  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  convention  of  Foremen’s 
Clubs  held  in  Milwaukee  this  year.  The 
organization  has  attained  considerable  size 
in  the  last  year  or  so,  and  is  building  on 
a  big  scale.  You’ll  find  an  excellent  fea¬ 
ture  story  at  hand  if  a  foremen’s  club 
exists  in  your  city. — B.  A.  T. 

The  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  livens 
up  the  “twenty-five  years  ago”  idea.  The 
“flash-backs”  are  written  in  the  present 
tense  and  letter  form :  “Mary,  dear,  I  won¬ 
der  if  you  remember  the  ball  given  just 
twenty-five  years  ago  ...  I  had  forgotten 
all  about  it  .  .  .  came  across  report  of  it 
in  those  old  papers”  .  .  .  followed  by  de¬ 
scriptions  of  gowns.  Then  an  old  picture 
is  run  of  somebody  in  the  story. — T.  E.  R. 


“What  They  Think  of  Each  Other’s 
Party”  is  a  front  page  feature  in  the 
IVaterloo  {la.)  Tribune.  Business  and 
professional  men  contribute  statements, 
from  100  to  300  words  in  length,  each 
day,  most  of  them  expressing  opinions 
as  to  the  presidential  candidate  of  the 
opposing  party  for  1928,  and  giving  rea¬ 
sons  for  their  choice. — L.  G.  M. 


“Is  There  a  Santa  Claus?”  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  a  contest  now  being  conducted  by 
the  Mason  City  (la.)  Globc-Gaaette. 
Children  less  than  12  years  of  age  may 
enter.  Letters  are  limited  to  300  words 
m  length,  and  are  to  be  sent  to  “Santa 
Claus  Research  Bureau,”  in  care  of  the 


SparkBiig,  Briinant 
Sports  Stories 
by 

Davis  J. 
Walsh 

are  written  exclusively 
for 

International 
News  Service 

63  Park  Row 
New  York  City 


The  success  story  as  published  by 
American  newspapers  and  magazines  is 
of  perennial  interest,  but  of  late,  unless 
disguised,  its  waters  are  beginning  to  run 
thin.  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Sunday  magazine  section  is  running  an 
interesting  variant  on  the  success  idea. 
Instead  of  outlining  to  readers  how  they 
may  be  successful,  as  evidenced  in  the 
usual  career  of  a  successful  individual,  the 
Herald  Tribune  is  featuring  a  series  of 
articles  on  how  to  avoid  failure,  written 
by  eminent  physicians.  The  idea  is  worth 
trying  locally.  Get  your  local  physicians’ 
views  on  “How  to  Avoid  Failure.”  Most 
of  them  at  least  know  there  is  such  an 
art  as  psychiatry. — W.  F.  D. 


“Todty't  Newt  Ttdty” 


Complete  wire 
reports  for  eve¬ 
ning,  morning  and 
Sunday  news- 
papers  everywhere. 


Joe  and  Lew 

A  Daily  Riot  in 
Strip  Form 

by 

Weber  and  Fields 

With  a  Sound 
Business  Office 
Tie-In 

Write  for  samples  and 
Particulars 

United  Feature  Syndicate 

Worlfi  Building  New  York 


Graphic  Syn<£cate,  Inc, 

350  Hudson  St.,  New  YorkCilf 


For  Serials  That  Sell 
Newspapers 

“THE  LOTELOHH,”  by  Baatrio*  Tiiitu 
“THE  OOHBTAVT  rLAME,"  by  Vlil. 
fred  Van  Dnaer 

“BEOADWAT,"  by  Philip  Onaniar  Ml 
OeoTce  Abbott 

“WHEBE’S  EtaXTI”  by  Carolyn  Vah 
“THE  CATBFAW,"  by  Bobart  Tmt 

Shannon 

“HEB  HtrSBAND'S  8ECBETABT,”  If 
William  Almon  Wolff 
“THE  CHEEBIBO  THBOHO,”  by  fMl 

Maoliaac 

And  other  assured  circolatki 
'builders,  wire  or  write  for  de¬ 
tails  to 

KING  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

241  WEST  58th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


1  FOR  PROMPT  SERVICE 


PRINTERS’  SUPPLIES  6? 
MACHINERY 

In  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipping  kf 
our  Conveniently  Located 
Selling  Houses 

American  Type  Founders 
Company 


Boston  Pittsburgh 

New  Y ork  Cleveland 

Philadelphia  IDetroit 

Baltimore  Chicago 

Richmond  Cincinnati 

Atlanu  St.  Louis 

Buffalo  Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 


Kansas  Cicf 

Oes  Moimt 

Denver 

Los  Angeks 

SanFnnciic* 

PortUfid 

Spokane 


^  A mertcan  Type  the  Best  in 


